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TO MY FATHER 


‘Tell me, friend, which place you want me to take you to.... 
— ] want to go to the city of the Messenger, in search 
of the Station of Radiance and the Red Sulphur.’ 


Ibn ‘Arabi, The Book of the Journey by Night 


TRANSLATOR'S NOTE 


This is not just a translation of the book which appeared in French in 1989 
under the title Ibn ‘Arabi ou La quéte du Soufre Rouge, but effectively a second 
edition. The author has modified a number of passages; sometimes new 
material has been added: and what was originally just an index of select 
Arabic terms has been expanded into a full glossary for the convenience of 
readers with no knowledge of the language. As a rule the author's practice of 
omitting the al- prefix in proper names has been adhered to. 

I owe a special debt of gratitude not only to Claude Addas but also to Michel 
Chodkiewicz for their constant help. 


P.K. 
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Foreword 


WHEN, several years ago, I decided to set off on the track of Ibn ‘Arabi, I was 
aware that the journey would be long and adventurous, and I would not 
have set out at all unless I had been certain at the time that I would find help 
and comfort in the company of other pilgrims. Of those travelling compa- 
nions—of whom there have been so many that it would not be possible to 
mention them all—there are five in particular to whom I owe a special debt: 
Professor Pierre Thillet, who agreed to supervise my thesis; my father Michel 
Chodkiewicz, through whom I discovered the universe of the Shaikh al- 
Akbar while still a child, through whom I came to love him while a teenager 
and understand him as an adult; my husband, who during these years of 
research shared daily in my venture and accepted all the sacrifices it involved; 
my daughter Walaya, who joined up with us in mid-journey to bring us 
‘freshness and peace’; Dominique de Ménil, who through her generous 
support and friendly enthusiasm made my work so much easier at a practical 
level. I would have them all know how grateful to them I am. Finally, my 
sister Agnés devoted weeks to the difficult and tiresome task of typing up a 
manuscript which was often virtually illegible. She knows how dear she is to 
me, but I wish also to express a sister’s gratitude. 

Above and beyond these direct sources of assistance I am indebted to the 
lineage—still very much alive—of Ibn ‘Arabi’s disciples for helping me bring 
this work to completion. Whether famous or unknown, they have ensured 
the transmission and preservation of the legacy of Ibn ‘Arabi over a period of 
eight centuries. I trust I am not unworthy to inscribe my name in turn in 
their silsila. 

Paris, October 1987 
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Introduction 


Over the past few years the space given by publishers to works on Sufism in 
general and on Ibn ‘Arabi in particular has grown considerably. This has 
been the case in Arab countries as well as in the West, and has often 
involved the publication of works outside of the more strictly specialised 
series. The number of critical editions, translations and monographs has 
multiplied. A number of different aspects of the teaching of Ibn ‘Arabi— 
called the ‘Shaikh al-Akbar’, ‘Greatest of the Masters’—have certainly 
benefitted from this attention; however, any search in recent bibliographies 
for a work on his life which meets the basic requirements of historical 
research will be in vain. The only work of any extent which is at all 
accessible today remains the study by Asm Palacios in his Islam cristianizado: 
at the beginning of this book, published in Madrid in 1931, he attempted in 
less than a hundred pages to reconstruct the principal stages in the 
terrestrial journey and spiritual path of the author of the Futuhat makkiyya. 
But although Asin was living and writing after both Nicholson and Nyberg, 
he was much more of a pioneer in Ibn ‘Arabi studies than either of them and 
unfortunately, at the time when he produced his Vida de Abenarabi, research 
on the subject of the Shaikh al-Akbar was virtually non-existent. This 
means that he did not have access to all the information now available: I 
refer especially to O. Yahia’s History and Classification of the Work of Ibn 
‘Arabi, which is the result of a long and patient inventory of the 
manuscripts. Also, many of the monographs that have been devoted to the 
mystical path (tasawwuf) during the sixth and seventh centuries of the 
Hegira—for example the works of Fritz Meier and Henry Corbin—had not 
yet been written, and inevitably this made it more difficult than it is 
nowadays to situate Ibn ‘Arabi in his environment. 

As a result, even though the biographical sketch which we owe to the great 
Spanish Islamologist has down to the present time remained the principal 


I. These works are too numerous to be listed here, and are referred to in the bibliography. 
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source used by most writers when referring to Ibn ‘Arabi’s life, it is largely 
outdated. It should be added that, in addition to these shortcomings for which 
history alone is responsible, there are also serious deficiencies in his work 
which are due to his unfamiliarity with a considerable number of Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
own writings and also with the historiographic and hagiographic literature 
composed in the Shaikh al-Akbar’s time or shortly afterwards. In fact Asm 
only used the information preserved in just a few of Ibn ‘Arabi’s works— 
mainly the Futuhat and the Ruh al-quds—and in two compilations of 
considerably later date: the Nafh al-tib by Maqqari (d. 1041/1631) and the 
Shadharat al-dhahab by Ibn al-‘Imad (d. 1089/1678). In other words, on the 
one hand he failed to utilise a large number of internal sources—especially 
the sama‘s or ‘reading certificates’ included in Ibn ‘Arabi's works which, as 
we will see later, make it possible to retrace and date with precision his travels 
in the East. This is not even to mention the many unpublished treatises by 
Ibn “Arabi which sometimes contain invaluable information about his 
encounters, his journeys and his spiritual experiences. On the other hand he 
failed to exploit external sources which, as well as being of fundamental 
importance, are also readily available: for example the Takmila of Ibn al- 
Abbar (d. 658/1259), published in Madrid as far back as 1888, the ‘Unwan 
al-diraya by Ghubrini (d. 704/1304), published in Algiers in 1910, or the 
Tashawwuf ila rijal al-tasawwuf? of Yusuf Ibn Yahya al-Tadili (d. 627/1230). 
These and other similar documents supply various pieces of information 
about Ibn ‘Arabi as well as about the men and women who—directly or 
indirectly—played a role in his development. Similarly, it is clear that Asm 
never consulted the Wafi by Safadi (d. 764/1363), the Dhayl ‘ala kitab al- 
rawdatayn by Abu Shama (d. 665/1268) or the Dhayl mir’at al-zaman by 
Yunini (d. 726/1326).3 And yet these documents, along with a considerable 
number of others which I will not list here, provide detailed information 
about the reception Ibn ‘Arabi was given in the East and about his 
companions in Syria. 

For these reasons it is not surprising that even the most superficial exami- 
nation of the Vida de Abenarabi reveals inaccuracies, instances of confusion 
and numerous errors. For example, Asin Palacios states that Ibn ‘Arabi was 
in Mosul in 60TH, and in Cairo in 603.4 In fact we can now be much more 


2. Although the first critical edition, by A. Faure, was only published in 1954, in Rabat (a 
second edition, by A. Tawfig, was also published in Rabat in 1984), a considerable number of 
manuscripts of the work were in existence and available. 

3. At the time when he was writing Islam cristianizado, these works had to my knowledge not 
yet been published. 

4. Islam cristianizado, pp.85—6. 
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precise: it can be established that in 601 Ibn ‘Arabi also went to Jerusalem;> 
that in 602 he went to Konya,° and then back to Jerusalem’ before going on 
to Hebron in 602° and finally to Cairo in 603. Elsewhere Palacios makes a 
mistake—persistently repeated by later writers, who as a rule merely copy 
his conclusions—regarding the date of Ibn ‘Arabi’s meeting in Konya with 
the Seljug sultan Kayka’us. ‘Ibn ‘Arabi’, he writes, ‘arrived in Konya, capital 
of that part of the Byzantine Empire which had submitted to Islam; it was 
there that the king Kayka’ts had ascended to the throne in 607/1210. Word 
of Ibn ‘Arabi’s fame had reached the court ahead of him, and the king went 
out. to meet him in person and welcome him with every possible honour. ... 
This period of relative calm allowed Ibn ‘Arabi to resume his writing and it 
was there, during that year, that he produced two of his works: the Risalat al- 
anwar and the Kitab mashahid al-asrar’.? Corbin for his part briefly refers to the 
meeting between the king and the Sufi in the following terms: “Three years 
later, in 6007/1210, Ibn ‘Arabi was in the heart of Anatolia, in Konya, where 
the Seljuq sovereign Kayka’ts I accorded him a magnificent reception’.'° In 
fact, however, the Risalat al-anwar was written in Konya in 602, not 607: this 
is stated explicitly by Ibn ‘Arabi himself at the end of the text.’’ As for the 
Kitab mashahid al-asrar, it was composed in Seville in 590: this also is stated by 
the author, in the very first lines of the work.'* Finally, the ‘magnificent 
reception’ by Kayka’ts cannot possibly have taken place in 607H for the 
simple reason that the king only ascended to the throne in 608/1211.'? It is 
worth noting that neither Palacios nor Corbin gives the slightest reference 
which would help to substantiate the claim that this particular meeting took 
place at that particular date. 

One other fact to be borne in mind is that as a rule Asin simply repeated the 
information contained in the short biography which the Egyptian editor 
appended to the text of the Futuhat, and which is essentially a résumé 
of Maqgari’s Nafh al-tib.'4 Hence for example his account of the famous 
incident in Bougie in 59 7/1200, when Ibn ‘Arabi saw himself united with the 
stars and with the letters of the alphabet. In fact, however, this event ts 
reported in detail not only by Ghubrini'® but also on two separate occasions 


5. Cf. O. Yahia, Histoire et classification de Tauvre d'Ibn ‘Arabi, I.F.D.. Damascus 1964, 
Répertoire Général. §§ 26, 68, 169. 

6. Ibid., R.G. §§ 28, 33, 70. 7. Ibid., R.G. §§ 297. 511, 548. 

8. Ibid., R.G. § 639, sama § 8. g. Islam cristianizado. p.89. 

10. Henry Corbin, Creative Imagination in the Sufism of lbn “Arabi, Princeton and London 1969, 
p.69. 

11. O. Yahia, R.G. § 33. 12. Ibid.. R.G. § 432. 13. See El’ s.v. Kayka'us. 

14. In the 1293 edition which Asin consulted, it is printed at the beginning of the first 
volume: in the Bulag edition (1329H)}), at the end of volume IV. 

r5. ‘Unwan al-diraya, Algiers edition, 1970, pp.I 58-59. 
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by Ibn ‘Arabi himself.'® It is the same in the case of the meeting between Ibn 
‘Arabi and Suhrawardi at Baghdad: according to Asin ‘he [Ibn ‘Arabi] arrived 
in 608 at Baghdad, his final destination: his aim was to meet in person a 
certain great Sufi who had opened a school for homiletics and mystical 
exercises in the city. This man was the famous Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi, 
author of the ‘Awarif al-ma‘arif.... The biographers relate all the details of 
this initial meeting between the two masters: ‘They looked at each other in 
silence for a long while, then they parted without saying a word” ’.’7 
Unfortunately Asin fails to tell us who these biographers were. For his own 
part O. Yahia cites Ibn al-‘Imad as authority for locating the episode in 
Baghdad in 608.'° However, the relevant passage in the Shadharat'? gives 
neither a place nor a date for the event, which raises the question as to 
whether it took place at all. 

On the other hand Asin Palacios makes no mention whatever of the 
marriage between Ibn ‘Arabi and the mother of Sadr al-Din QUnawi, even 
though it is referred to in several Arabic and Persian sources. As a matter of 
fact this event in the private life of the Shaikh al-Akbar was to have very 
important consequences for the diffusion of his thought in the Islamic world. 
On the other hand, Asin concocted—without any supporting evidence 
whatever—a meeting between Ibn ‘Arabi and Aba’ Madyan at Bougie in 
590.*° In fact Ibn ‘Arabi states explicitly in the Ruh*' that he never 
encountered ‘physically’ the man whom he considered his master par 
excellence. 

Finally, it is important to emphasise the extent to which the reliability of 
the Vida de Abenarabi is compromised by the fact that it is profoundly 
marked—sometimes even disfigured—by its author’s religious prejudice. 
This is already evident in the very title of the work: Islam cristianizado. There 
is no point in dwelling on the offensive expressions (‘mental imbalance’, 
‘pathological case’) which often accompany Ibn ‘Arabi’s name.*? However 
irritating they are, they can at least be ignored. To a certain extent this kind of 
prejudice is understandable in the case of a churchman living at the time of 
Asin Palacios; but when it leads him to assert—without any justification 
whatever—that Ibn ‘Arabi was motivated by a ‘political hatred against the 
Christians’ which made him return to Anatolia in 612 ‘so as to direct the 


16. Ibn ‘Arabi, Kitab al-ba’, Cairo 1954, pp. 10-1 1; Kitab al-kutub, in Rasa@’il, Hyderabad 1948, 
p.49. 17. Islam cristianizado, p.gI. 18. Histoire et classification, p.98. 

19. Ibn al-‘Imad. Shadharat al-dhahab, Beirut 1979, V, pp.19 3-94. 

20. Islam cristianizado, p.60. 

21. Ruh, Damascus 1970, §19, p.114; English translation by R.W.J. Austin, Sufis of 
Andalusia, second edition, Sherborne 1988, p.1I21I. 

22. See for example pp.79, 101, 104-5. 
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anti-Christian policy’ of Kayka’us, his bias is something much more serious. 
Interpreting inner states of the soul is one thing; rewriting history is another. 
If Asin had gone to even the slightest trouble to acquaint himself with Near- 
Eastern chronicles for the period of Ibn ‘Arabi’s lifetime, he would have 
discovered that the policy of Kayka’us was so far from being anti-Christian 
that Muslim writers accused him of colluding with the Franks. 


** 


If Asin can to some extent be excused for the shortcomings of his work, 
the same cannot be said for those more recent writers who have tackled the 
subject of Ibn ‘Arabi’s life. The fact is that they in turn failed to consult the 
works mentioned above even though they had become easily accessible. For 
instance, Ibn ‘Arabi’s Rasa’ il were edited in Hyderabad in 1948, a first critical 
edition of Tadili’s Tashawwuf was produced in 1954, and the majority of 
the Tabagat have appeared in print starting from 1950. Instead of taking 
the trouble to check Palacios’ assertions, these later writers have simply 
reproduced the errors contained in Islam cristianizado—or, even worse, added 
to them.‘ In this respect Ruspoli’s introduction to chapter 167 of the Futuhat 
is typical. In the four unfortunate pages which he devotes to the life of Ibn 
‘Arabi, he manages to invent for him a marriage with Nizam, the inspirer of 
the Tarjuman al-ashwaq,*> and to have him return to the West after his 
definitive departure for the East in 598.° 

There is no denying that O. Yahia has made a serious effort to achieve 
precision in the chronological table of Ibn ‘Arabi’s life which he presents at 
the start of his General Index. However, here too one notes a considerable 
number of omissions and inaccuracies. For example, for the year 586/1190 
he limits himself to reporting the visit made by Ibn ‘Arabi to one of the women 
who were his spiritual masters in Marchena; but strangely he fails to point 
out that it was during the same year that Ibn ‘Arabi went to Cordoba, where 


23. On this subject see S. Humphreys, From Saladin to the Mongols, New York 1977, pp.44.0- 
41, and below, chapter 9. 

24. I am referring specifically to the introduction by Ruspoli to chapter 167 of the Futuhat 
(L’Alchimie du bonheur parfait, Paris 198 1) and to the even more recent introduction by M. Gloton 
to chapter 178 of the Futuhat (Traité de I’ Amour, Paris 1987). Austin, in his introductions to Sufis 
of Andalusia and to his translation of the Fusus al-hikam (The Bezels of Wisdom, London 1980) 
presents a biographical summary that is much more precise and contains far fewer mistakes; he 
also took the trouble to follow up the references to Ibn ‘Arabi's masters in the Takmila. Even so, 
we will see that at times he made the error of relying on Asin’s assertions without checking 
whether they were correct. 

25. L’Alchimie du bonheur parfait, p.13. 

26. Ibid.: ‘During those years (1210-24) Ibn ‘Arabi remained settled for most of the time in 
Anatolia while continuing to travel between Mecca, Egypt, the Maghreb and Tunisia’. 
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a decisive event in his spiritual destiny occurred. In fact this piece of 
information is given in a famous passage of the Fusus al-hikam.”7 Similarly, he 
omits to mention that in 595/1198 the Shaikh al-Akbar returned to 
Cordoba, where he attended the funeral of Averroes which he describes in the 
Futuhat:?* or that on the 12th of Jumada 599/1 202 he went to Taif where, as 
he tells us at the start of the Hilyat al-abdal,*? he meditated at Ibn ‘Abbas’ 
grave. And one learns with astonishment that in 598 Ibn ‘Arabi stopped off in 
Casablanca—even though the city which bears this name was only built in 
the eighteenth century.?° 


* 


This all goes to show that at the present time no dependable and detailed 
study of Ibn ‘Arabi's life is available in a Western language. Those who are 
fortunate enough to be able to cope with the subtleties of Arabic are left with 
the option of referring to the Arab sources, either ancient or modern; they are 
then faced with a choice between two different kinds of document, or more 
precisely between two different types of information. On the one hand there 
are the details provided by the entries—often brief, always lifeless—-in the 
tabagat, those vast biographical dictionaries in which the author confidently 
sums up a whole lifetime in a few lines. Boring and dull, these curricula vitae 
are all very much the same and are repeated from writer to writer, century to 
century: names, first names, surnames, masters, travels, writings. To spare 
oneself the labour one could simply refer, like Asin, to the Nafh al-tib—a work 
in which its author meticulously noted down and assembled most of the 
entries referring to Ibn ‘Arabi which existed in his time.?' But Maggari was no 
different from many other Arabic compilers in his disregard for historical 
truth; what is more, he was a fervent supporter of Ibn ‘Arabi. As a result, he 
reproduced a number of fairly incredible anecdotal stories which, as we will 
see when we come to examine them, very probably derive from Fayruzabadi 
(d. 817/1414). 

The second type of document consists of hagiographical writings. For 
example, there are a few rather fine pages at the start of al-Qari al-Baghdadi's 
Managib Ibn ‘Arabi? which present a summary of Ibn ‘Arabi's life in the same 
kind of anecdotal style which Farid al-Din ‘Attar used in his Tadhkirat 
al-awliya’. But the author does not stop there. Keen to rally his reader to 


27. Fusus al-hikam, ed. Afifi, Beirut 1980, I, p.1T ro. 

28. Futuhat, Bulaq edition, 1329n, I. p.154. 

29. Hilyat al-abdal, in Rasa’il, p.1. 30. See EP s.v. Dar al-Bayda’. 

31. Maqqari. Nafh al-tib, Beirut 1388/1968. II, pp.161-84. 

32. Al-Durr al-thamin ft managib Muhy? |-Din, Beirut 1959 (henceforth referred to as Managqib 
Ibn ‘Arabi). 
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the cause of the Shaikh al-Akbar—-for whom he expresses a profound 
veneration—he goes to great lengths to demonstrate that there were Sulama’ 
or theologians with the very best of reputations, and hardly likely to raise any 
suspicions as to their orthodoxy, who acknowledged [bn ‘Arabi's sainthood. 
To achieve this he simply puts into their mouths statements which they never 
made. So, for instance, Dhahabi’s sober assertion that Ibn ‘Arabi was ‘the 
model for those who teach the Oneness of Being’ is transformed in the 
Managib into ‘the shaikh, the ascetic, the imam, the saint, the ocean of 
truths. ..’!33 This kind of golden legend was then perpetuated in later 
centuries by Sha‘rani*+ and, to a lesser degree, by Maqqari. 

What is true of some of Ibn ‘Arabt's supporters is also true of virtually all his 
opponents. They too were not bothered with scruples. Both sides were 
writing ad maiorem Dei gloriam and piously relegated historical truth to its 
proper place. For example Dhahabi does not think twice about reporting that 
Ibn ‘Arabi had married a jinn who used to beat him black and blue.*> Others, 
not quite so prone to such flights of fantasy, asserted that he had perverse 
sexual habits?°—an accusation which admittedly is hurled at anyone who is 
open to suspicion of heresy in the eyes of the Doctors of the Law. 

During the last decade Shaikh Mahmud Ghurab of Damascus has gone to 
considerable lengths to make Ibn ‘Arabi better known to the Arab world. He 
has published ten or so different works which assemble various texts of Ibn 
‘Arabi according to theme: ‘the Imaginal World’, ‘the Perfect Man’, and so 
on. One of these monographs, published in Damascus in 1983, is called The 
Life of Ibn ‘Arabi according to Ibn ‘Arabi.>’ Faithful to the method he has laid 
down for himself, the author simply reproduces one after another various 
texts (extracted only from printed works of Ibn ‘Arabi: he makes no use of 
manuscripts) in which the Shaikh al-Akbar speaks in the first person. This 
anthology could be genuinely useful, but unfortunately Mahmud Ghurab 
fails to give the references for this patchwork of quotations. In the case of a 
literary output as vast as Ibn “Arabi’s—adding up to thousands of pages— 
this is, to say the least, inconvenient. 


* 


33. Ibid., p.38. The editor of the Managqib, Dr Salah al-Din Munajjid, took the trouble to cite 
the original text of Dhahabi which al-Qari al-Baghdadi claims to be quoting. It was recorded by 
Yafid (cf. Mir'at al-janan, 1 338 edition, IV, p.100) and no doubt derives from Dhahabi's Ta’ rikh al- 
islam, although I have not been able to confirm this. The same kind of falsification occurs in the 
case of Ibn Kathir’s biographical note in the Bidaya (cf. Mandgqib Ibn “Arabi, p.36). 

34. Sha‘rani, al-Yawagqit wa I-jawahir, Cairo 1369, ad init.; al-Tabaqat al-kubra, I, p.188. 

35. Dhahabl, Mizan al-i‘tidal, Beirut 1965. Ill. p.659. 

36. See for example Safadi, al-Wafi bi I-wafayat, Wiesbaden 1981, IV, p.174. 

37. This is a free translation of the original title (Ibn ‘Arabi: tarjamat hayatihi min kalamihi, 
Damascus 198 3). 
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Allin all, any contemporary reader of Ibn ‘Arabi who would like to consult a 
biography of him is—even if he happens to know Arabic—faced with only 
two options. Either there is the study by Asin Palacios, which apart from its 
major deficiencies is also extremely prejudiced, or there are the frequently 
fantastic stories told by the Arab biographers which, depending on the 
author’s bias, provide a vast wealth of either fabricated anecdotes or pious 
defamation. This is, to say the very least, a highly paradoxical situation when 
one considers on the one hand the immense significance (acknowledged even 
by his detractors) of Ibn ‘Arabi and his school in the history of Sufism, and 
when on the other hand one notes how the number of studies and 
translations in these areas keeps increasing from year to year. It was no doubt 
presumptuous to try to set matters right, but that is the task I have set myself 
in this book. To study the Greatest of the Masters as if he was just a brilliant 
metaphysician, without any roots, without a history of his own, without a 
homeland, is to risk failing to interpret correctly the nuances of a way of 
thinking which is inseparable from his personal experience. Certainly he was 
destined to fulfil an eminent function in the subsequent history of Sufism, 
both as a major point of reference in matters of doctrine and, less overtly, as 
source of a spiritual influx which even today is not exhausted. But this 
function, which is illustrated and encapsulated in his title ‘Seal of Muhamma- 
dan Sainthood’, is not something which can be understood in some nebulous 
void unpeopled by men and women and devoid of any points of reference 
in space or time. Ibn ‘Arabi’s companions are not just walk-on parts, his 
contemporaries were not just onlookers, the countries which he lived in were 
more than theatrical backdrops, and the events he experienced were for him 
far more than the simple reversals in a dramatic plot. In this respect all the 
biographies of Ibn ‘Arabi which were mentioned earlier share one major 
shortcoming. Not once do they try to delineate the cultural, social and 
political landscape in which his destiny unfolded, and never do they attempt 
to evoke the epoch, so rich and sumptuous but also so grave, into which he 
was born and in which he died: the era of the Reconquista in the West, the era 
of the Crusades and soon afterwards of the Mongol invasions in the East. It is 
quite true that works written about this period are extremely inadequate. 
Even today there is still no study which deals specifically with the Andalusia 
of Ibn ‘Arabi’s time—that is, with Andalusia under the Almohads. This 
means that anyone interested in discovering information which could help 
to shed light on Andalusian society during that period is obliged to consult 
the historiographical works written at the time. However, history as it was 
conceived of then is something very different from the discipline which bears 
the name today. Any attempt to find details about the living conditions of the 
general population in, say, Ibn al-Abbar’s Takmila or Ibn ‘Idhari’s Bayan al- 
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mughrib is totally in vain. Their concern was not with writing history in the 
way this is understood today—tlet alone with sociology. Their aim was to 
transmit a very specific type of information regarding the key figures and the 
political and military events which in one way or another characterised their 
century. 

The East under the Ayyubids is slightly better documented. The studies by 
Cc. Cahen, E. Sivan and S. Humphreys carefully document the Ayyubid 
system of government and its interactions with the Christian world. The 
doctoral thesis defended by L. Pouzet in 1981 assembles the historical data 
concerning religious life in Damascus during the seventh/thirteenth century. 
More recently, D. Gril’s edition and translation of a seventh-century 
hagiographical text}* provides invaluable information about the Sufi circles 
which existed in Egypt at that time. But a great deal still remains to be done, 
and I venture to express the hope that this book will contribute towards a 
better understanding of a period which witnessed such major upheavals in 
the Islamic world. 


* 


My aim is essentially biographical. In the first instance it consists of retracing 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s spiritual and intellectual journey while, wherever possible, 
situating this journey firmly in the religious and historical context of the 
time. Within this framework there could be no question of undertaking a 
detailed analysis of Ibn ‘Arabi’s doctrine and teaching. My intention has been 
much more modest: to contribute a little to clarifying the origin of his 
teachings and also to emphasise how closely they are related to the ‘states’ 
(ahwal) and ‘stations’ (maqamat) which he experienced, as well as to an 
already lengthy tradition which he inherited and in turn transmitted. 
Besides, the principal themes of his thought have already been the subject of 
meticulous examination for a number of decades. There is no need to go back 
as far as Nyberg or Asin: one has only to think of the work done by Corbin and 
Izutsu (and more recently by another Japanese scholar, Masataka Takeshita), 
or of the penetrating commentaries by Michel Valsan which accompany his 
translations, to gain an idea of the number of publications which have been 
devoted to deciphering the corpus of Ibn ‘Arabi’s writings—although of 
course this is not to say that the deciphering is even nearly complete. And yet 
for obvious reasons it has proved impossible to confine myself to simply citing 
these studies: frequently I found it essential to refer in passing to the main 
ideas which run through Ibn ‘Arabi’s work, although I make no claim to 
have done so exhaustively. 


38. La Risdla de Safial-Din Ibn Abi |-Mansur: biographies de maitres spirituels connus par un cheikh 
€gyuptien du VIT*/XI1© siécle, introduced, edited and translated by Denis Gril, ILF.A.O. 1986. 
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‘I only speak of what I taste,’ states the author of the Futuhat.*? In a sense 
his entire work is nothing but the record of his inner experience: visions, 
dialogues with the dead, ascensions, mysterious encounters in the ‘Imaginal 
World’ (‘alam al-khayal), miraculous journeys in the celestial spheres. 
Whether they are a psychopath’s fantasies, as Asin Palacios believed, or 
genuine spiritual perceptions as Corbin claimed, the fact is that for Ibn ‘Arabi 
they were not only as real but much more real than the Andalusian earth on 
which he walked as a child. Everyone who devotes himself to studying the 
Shaikh al-Akbar—whether as a biographer or as a historian of ideas—must 
take this into account. 


* 


‘It takes a saint to understand a saint,’ wrote Julien Green about Francis 
of Assisi.4° Indeed I make no claim to have understood—let alone made 
understandable—that elusive figure whose existence I will be describing. 
Many enigmas remain. In saying this I have in mind not so much those 
historical riddles for which some document, lost today, may tomorrow 
provide the answer, as those illuminations for which we can record both date 
and place but without being able to share in their light. I have in mind those 
contradictions which no doubt resolve themselves sub specie aeternitatis, but 
which from the terrestrial point of view remain unsolved; those certainties 
that are inaccessible to the reason of mortals, and the privilege of the 
muhagqgqiqun or realisers of the truth. To the best of my ability I have followed 
Ibn ‘Arabi down those strange trails that are not always contained within the 
four points of the compass. During the course of this journey one can 
sometimes feel one has lost one’s way; sometimes one can feel a prisoner in a 
labyrinth from which there is no way out. But the Shaikh al-Akbar asserts 
that ‘all paths are circular’,4’ which among other things means that the 
journey which the reader is about to embark on will lead him back to himself. 


39. Fut., IL, p.24: see also Fut., IV, p.75. 
40. Julien Green, Frere Francois, Paris 1982, p.86. 
41. Fut., Il, p.65; Risalat al-anwar, p.12. 
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1. Home Land 


‘ANDALUSIA BELONGS TO GOD’ 


‘You who live in Al-Andalus, with its waters, its shade, its rivers, trees—how 
blessed you are! 

The Garden of Bliss is nowhere else than in your country, and if it was possible for 
me to choose between them it would be your country I would choose. 

Don't be afraid of going to Hell tomorrow: whoever has known Paradise will never 
enter Gehenna.’' 


OUNTLESS poets have sung the charms of the Andalusian countryside, 

with its green gardens, its rivers, its flowers, its fragrances and scents; 
these verses by Ibn Khafaja (d. 533/11 39) are far from unique.* Andalusia, 
land of enchantment, land of Paradise—the native Arabic literature abounds 
with these enthusiastic eulogies. ‘Andalusia and everything in it belongs to 
God’, another poet declaims.* From statements such as these to making the 
prophet Muhammad say what he never said is just a small step; the 
Andalusians took that step by piously inventing some hadiths. ‘After my 
death a peninsula will be conquered in the West; its name is Andalusia. 
Whoever lives there will live in a state of blessedness; whoever dies there will 
die a martyr ....’4 Or again: ‘God spread out the Earth before me and I was 


I. Ibn Khafaja, Diwan, Bulag edition, p.72. 

2. See further Henri Pérés, Poésie andalouse en arabe classique au X° siecle, Paris 1937, chapters 
2, 3 and q. 

3. Dhikr bilad al-andalus li mufallif majhil, ed. and trans. L. Molina, Madrid 1983, I, p.12 
(Arabic text) and II, p.19 (Spanish translation). 

4. This hadith is cited by Zuhri (6th/12th century) in his Kitab al-jaghrafiya, ed. M. Hadj Sadok 
in B.E.0., Damascus 1968, XXI, p.226. and in Dhikr, I, p.16 and II, p.22; he does not. however, 
vouch for its authenticity. The anonymous author of the Dhikr also quotes another twenty or so 
‘hadiths’; but he gives no chain of transmitters (isnad) and simply refers indiscriminately to Ibn 
Bashkuwal, Muslim and so forth. On the fabrication and dissemination of this type of hadith, 
€xtolling the virtues (fad@’il) of towns and cities which did not even exist in the time of the 
Prophet, see J. Goldziher, Etudes sur la tradition islamique, Paris 1984, pp.I1 53-57. 
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able to see how much of it my community would possess. I saw that 
Andalusia would be its final conquest. I asked Gabriel: ‘‘Gabriel, what is that 
peninsula?’’ He replied: ‘Muhammad, that is the peninsula of Andalusia, 
which your community will conquer after your death. Whoever lives there 
will live in a state of blessedness; whoever dies there will die a martyr’’.’> Put 
together from bits and pieces, these ‘hadiths’ testify just as much to the 
strength of sheer passion which the Arab conquerors felt for Andalusia as to 
the complete and utter absence of that scientific scrupulousness which the 
compilers were sometimes quite capable of. 

Let us take a closer look at this land which became the inspiration for so 
many eulogists. It is common knowledge that by ‘Al-Andalus’ Arabic writers 
meant not only the region equivalent to what is Spain today but also ‘Islamic 
Spain irrespective of its geographical extension, which diminished bit by bit 
as the Christian reconquest proceeded’.® 

During the Almohad Empire, which is the period that concerns us, Al- 
Andalus designated the provinces—or more accurately the kuras, according 
to the geographical terminology used by the Arabs—of Valencia, Tudmir 
(provincial centre Murcia) and Jativa in the Levant (shargq al-andalus); of Jaén, 
Elvira (near to Granada), Almeria and Malaga in the East; of Cordoba, Seville, 
Ecija, Carmona and Niebla to the West; in the South, Moron, Sidona, Calsena 
and Tacoranna (provincial centre Ronda), and in the Algarve (gharb al- 
andalus)—present-day Portugal—Osconoba (with Silves as its centre) and 
Beja. 

Apart from some disagreement as to whether Spain should be situated in 
the fourth or fifth climate,’ the fact is that Arab geographers followed each 
other closely in their descriptions of Andalusia and that there is not much 
difference between one account and another. The following example is also 
typical of the rest: 

‘Andalusia is a fertile peninsula, remarkable for the immense size of its 
lands and sea, for the great variety of its fruits and for its natural resources. It 
is favoured with a considerable population and enormous advantages. There 
are many wild animals, birds and fish for game. Its soil is good, its water 
drinkable .... Uninhabited regions are rare: fortresses and castles are 
everywhere. It also has a rich quantity of mines, of rock crystal, ore, sulphur, 
lead and tin.’ Add one further comment by the same author—'The 
inhabitants of Andalusia are more courageous and more difficult to govern 


than any other people; even the great Caesar himself. . .—and the picture is 
complete! 

5. Dhikr, I, p.18; II, p.25. 6. Lévi-Provencal, Al-Andalus, in EP’ s.v. 

7. See A.Miquel’s article in EF s.v. iglim. 8. Dhikr, I, pp.29—30: II. pp.35-6. 
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Stereotyped as it is, this idyllic description does none the less contain a 
substantial degree of truth. There is no denying that the regions of Cordoba 
and Seville—in particular the Aljarafe, the range of hills stretching to the 
West of Seville—and also the regions of the Levant and Algarve have been 
favoured by nature to a much greater extent than the rest of the Iberian 
peninsula. Abundantly watered by the Guadalquivir (al-wadi al-kabir) and its 
tributaries (chief of which is the Guenil, al-wadi al-sinjil), and perfectly 
irrigated from the Umayyad era onwards, the soil in these areas is fertile and 
favourable for the cultivation of fruits and vegetables. The Andalusians took 
special pride in the variety and abundance of the fruit; apples, pears, apricots, 
cherries, pomegranates and especially figs grew in profusion. The olive 
groves in Jaén, Malaga and particularly in the Aljarafe stretched into the 
distance as far as the eye could see; the Aljarafe was also a centre of intensive 
apiculture. As for the sea, it was a generous source of fish for the Andalusians, 
who were prodigious sardine-eaters.? 

The complete absence of statistica] data, plus the Arab geographers’ Jack 
of concern with demographical matters, renders impossible any serious 
attempt at estimating the population of Islamic Spain in the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries.'? On the other hand we are well informed as to the 
elements that went to make up this extremely mixed population.'' 

Those who were Arabs in the true sense of the word came for the most part 
from Syria and the Yemen, after the conquest. They represented a privileged 
and affluent minority and formed a closed caste, a nucleus of great families 
(buyutat) who owned the best land and most often occupied important 
administrative posts. 

From the eleventh century onwards, as the Almoravids and then the 
Almohads came to power, the number of Berbers in Andalusia increased 
considerably. These nomads from North Africa were recruited en masse as 
mercenaries; disliked by Arabs and Andalusians, they were regarded as 
coarse and uncouth. The Almohad dynasty brought a change in their social 
Status: previously confined to the lower classes, a large number of them now 


g. On farming and natural! resources in Andalusia see J. Bosch Vila, La Sevilla islémica: 7 1 2- 
1248, Seville 1984, pp.3 75-90; Lévi-Provencal, Histoire de I’ Espagne musulmane, Paris 1967, LI, 
Pp.260~98 and Al-Andalus in EP: Ton ‘“Abdun, Séville musulmane au début du XII siecle, trans. 
Lévi-Provencal, Paris 1947, pp.94~102: L. Bolens, Les méthodes culturales au Moyen Age d'apres 
les traités d’agronomie andalous, Geneva 1974. 

10. On this problem see L. Torres Balbas, ‘Extension y demografia de las ciudades hispano- 
musulmanas'’, Studia islamica, III, 1955. p.35-9. 

II. On the population of Andalusia see Lévi-Provencal, Histoire, II, pp.162—2 32; L. Torres 
Balbas, ‘Mozarabias y juderias en las ciudades hispanomusulmanas’, Al-Andalus, XIX. 1954, 
Dp.172~-97; F.J. Simonet, Historia de los Mozarabes de Espana, Madrid 1901. 
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took up judicial posts while others excelled in the religious sciences. We will 
also see that several of Ibn ‘Arabi’s spiritual masters came from this class of 
uneducated and illiterate Berbers. 

Among these non-native elements in the population of Andalusia, mention 
should also be made of the existence of a small number of blacks from Sudan. 
Brought to Andalusia by the slave trade, they were for the most part employed 
as mercenaries. 

The aboriginal population consisted of three groups. Statistically the most 
significant one was the muwallads, or Spaniards converted to Islam. Farmers, 
craftsmen and traders, they also made up most of the working population. 

Then there were the Christians and Jews. Both were minority groups. 
There had been a major emigration of Christians to the north of Spain after 
Toledo was captured by Alphonso VI in 478/1085. However, a small nucleus 
of this Mozarab community stayed on in Andalusia. Under the Almoravids, 
and even more so under the Almohads, they were increasingly ill-treated and 
humiliated. The religious tolerance which had characterised the caliphate 
of Cordoba was no more than a distant memory. Admittedly times had 
changed: the Muslim realm in Spain was shrinking from day to day as the 
Reconquista continued to gain more ground. When ‘Abd al-Mu’min came to 
power, he declared that he would no longer tolerate anyone but Muslims on 
his territory; churches and synagogues were systematically destroyed.‘ 

The situation was even worse for the Jews. In face of the Almohad 
persecutions many of them emigrated to Toledo or to the Maghreb—as for 
example in the case of Maimonides, who fled Cordoba in 5 44/1149 and took 
refuge first of all in the Maghreb and then in Egypt, where he died in 601/ 
1204. Those who stayed on lived together in special quarters of the great 
cities. Especially in Granada, but also in Seville and Cordoba, they formed an 
important and prosperous community until 557/1162; but in that year the 
city was recaptured by the Almohads, and most of them were either killed or 
expelled.'3 

The manual of hisba (‘inspection’) by Ibn ‘Abdun, written at the beginning 
of the twelfth century, provides a remarkable insight into the attitude 
of intolerance which was sweeping through Andalusia at that time. A 
magistrate at Seville, he used every possible opportunity to express his 
profound contempt for the dhimmis, non-Muslims: ‘It is forbidden’, he writes, 


12. Marrakushi, al-Mu‘jib, Amsterdam 1968, p.223. 

13. For the position of Jews and Christians under the Almohads see L. Torres Balbas, 
‘Mozarabias’, pp.175ff and G. Vajda, ‘A propos de la situation des juifs et des chrétiens a Séville 
au début du XII® siecle’, in REJ, XCIX. 1935, pp.127~-29; E. Ashtor, The Jews of Moslem Spain, 
Philadelphia 1979. 
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‘to sell a coat which has belonged to a leper, a Jew or a Christian without 
disclosing the fact to the potential buyer .. .’.'4 Elsewhere he advises that ‘no 
tax-collectors, policemen, Jews or Christians should be allowed to wear the 
dress of amember of the aristocracy, of a lawyer or of aman of means; on the 
contrary, they should be abominated and shunned .. .’.15 And thatis not all. 
According to Ibn ‘Abdun, priests are fornicators and the churches are 
brothels! ‘Members of the clergy are debauchees, fornicators and sodomites. 
Women Franks are to be forbidden to enter the church on any day except 
when there are services and on holy days, because it is their custom to go 
there to banquet, drink and fornicate with the clergy ...’.'° Finally, Jews 
and Christians must be absolutely forbidden to educate themselves and above 
all to act as tutors to Muslims.'’ 

One other very special characteristic of Andalusia was the number of its 
towns, many of which dated from Roman times, and its fortresses. If the land 
may well have been a paradise, it was also highly coveted. 

Whatever the views of lyrical eulogists as to the country’s charms, the fact 
is that from the eleventh century and even more so from the twelfth century 
onwards Al-Andalus presents the picture of a landscape devastated by war. 
With the capture of Toledo in 478/1085 by Alphonso VI of Castile, and 
then of Saragossa in 512/1118 by Alphonso the Warrior of Aragon, the 
Reconquista —-which had made little progress up until then—inexorably 
tightened its grip around the Islamic realm in Spain. Certainly the Almoravid 
Berbers from North Africa rallied to the cry for help from the reyes de Taifas, 
and still managed to hold the Christians in check beyond their frontier. But 
very soon they were to be crushed in turn by other Berbers—the Almohads. 
In 5 39/1145, with the conquest of Morocco and Ifrigiya scarcely completed, 
the Almohad troops landed in the Iberian peninsula under ‘Abd al-Mu'min, 
who had succeeded to the Mahdi Ibn Tumart in 5 27/1133. Two years later 
they took Jerez, Niebla, Silves, Beja, Mertola—and finally Seville, where the 
Almohads set up their administrative capital. 

By the time of “Abd al-Mu’min’s death in 5 58/1162 almost all of Andalusia 
had been conquered and subdued. The rebellions which flared up here and 
there in reaction to the abuses perpetrated by the rank and file of the 
Almohad army were rapidly put down. The famine and penury which had 
ravaged Seville were averted. 

On his father’s death Abt Ya‘qub Yusuf seized power, although only after 
eliminating a few rival candidates who were something of a nuisance. He 
inherited a vast empire which was prosperous and strong economically, 


14. Ibn ‘Abdun, Séville musulmane p.112. 15. Ibid., p.115. 
16. Ibid., p.109. 17. Ibid., p.128. 
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politically and also from a military point of view. But even so, a shadow 
darkened the scene. The shadow had a name: Ibn Mardanish. 

‘Demented and cruel’: that is the image which the medieval Arab chroni- 
clers liked to present of the Levantine sovereign, Muhammad b. Sa‘d Ibn 
Mardanish. The chroniclers in question were men such as Ibn Sahib al- 
Salat® (d. 594/1198) and Ibn ‘Idhari'? (d. c700/1 300)—that is, men whose 
impartiality is to say the least open to question.*° The verdict of the great 
Orientalist R. Dozy is quite different. He does not conceal his admiration for 
the great opponent of the Almohads, and observes that ‘He liked to dress in 
the same way as his neighbours, the Christians, and carry the same weapons 
as they did; he liked to fit out his horses in the same way, and he took pleasure 
in speaking their language. Most of his soldiers were from Castile, Navarra 
and Catalonia; he had homes built for them—-and a large number of taverns 
as well, which caused a major scandal among strict Muslims .... In every 
Christian prince he saw an ally, a friend, a brother .... He was a man of 
great shrewdness; he knew when to pardon with nobility and when to punish 
severely, according to the circumstances. He had prodigious energy and was 
an excellent horseman; his bravery was a match for any ordeal. In battle he 
was so ready to sacrifice himself and endanger his life that he had to be 
reminded that a general-in-command has other duties than those of an 
ordinary soldier’ .*' 

With the assistance of Christian mercenaries Ibn Mardanish defied, haras- 
sed and menaced the Almohad Empire for nearly fifteen years. In 554/1159 
he attempted to take Cordoba, then descended on Seville; encouraged and 
commanded by their future sultan Abu Ya‘qub Yusuf,*? the inhabitants of 
Seville put up a resistance and after three days managed to repel the besieger. 
This did not prevent Ibn Mardanish and his troops from regularly ravaging 
the campana of Seville during the years that followed; his ally and son-in-law 


18. Ibn Sahib al-Salat, al-Mann bi I-imama, ed. ‘Abd al-Hadi Tazi, Beirut 1964. Il, 
pD.407. 

1g, Ibn ‘Idhari. al- Bayan al-mughrib, Part Three, ed. Huici Miranda. Tetuan 196 3, pp.40, 87, 
95. 

20. It is worth noting that in the places where Ibn ‘Arabi mentions Ibn Mardanish he 
passes no judgement on him whatsoever: Fut., H, p.452, Muhadarat al-abrar, Cairo 1906, I, 
p.48. 

21. R. Dozy. Recherches sur histoire et la littérature de I'Espagne pendant le Moyen Age. third 
edition, Leiden £881, I, pp.3 36-67. 

22. Abu Ya‘qub Yusuf had been sent as governor to Seville by his father, “Abd al-Mu'min, in 
551H. In 557/1161 ‘Abd al-Mu'min decided to make Cordoba the administrative capital of 
Andalusia, but he died soon afterwards; Aba Ya‘qub, strongly attached to Seville, re-established 
it as the Andalusian capital of the Almohad Empire. 
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even succeeded in taking Granada in 557/1162, although admittedly only 
for a short time.*» 

However, in 560/1165 Ibn Mardanish had his first setback. The Almohad 
armies, reinforced by contingents from North Africa, crushed his troops not 
far from Murcia; he himself fled to Murcia for refuge. The capital of Tudmir, 
founded in 216/831 during the reign of ‘Abd al-Rahman II, was surrounded 
by high walls and strong fortifications which made it impossible for the 
Almohads to take the city by storm. So began a test of strength between the 
Almohad sovereign and the Levantine king which was to last seven years. 


THE DESCENDANTS OF HATIM AL-TA'I 


‘Lam al-Arabi al-Hatimi, the brother of magnanimity: in nobility we possess 
glory, ancient and renowned,’*4 


IN the vast corpus of his writings it is not unusual to come across verses such 
as these in which the Shaikh al-Akbar, Muhyi |-Din Muhammad b. ‘Alli b. 
Muhammad al-‘Arabi al-Ta’i al-Hatimi. celebrates his pure Arab origin and 
the legendary generosity associated with the name of his ancestors, the Banu 
Tayy’.2> Arab? and of noble descent, Ibn ‘Arabi’s family belonged to the 
khassa or high society of Andalusia. Although it cannot be established 
conclusively, there is every reason to believe that part of the Yemenite clan of 
the Banu Tayy’ emigrated to Spain during the initial years of the Arab 
conquest, which attracted several great families (buyutat) to the Iberian 
peninsula from Syria and the Yemen.?” At any rate we know that already in 
the time of ‘Abd al-Rahman I (d. 172/788) some members of the clan were 


23. On the capture of Granada by Ibn Hamushk and then by the Almohads see EI’ s.v. 
Gharnata; Dozy, Recherches, I, pp.367-88:; Ibn Sahib al-Salat, al-Mann, II. p.186. 

24. Diwan, Bulag, 1271H., p.47: Muhadarat. I, p.£55. 

25. See for example Diwan, pp.44. 259, 308. It is important to note that the correct form of 
the Shaikh al-Akbar’s nasab is in fact ‘Ibn al-‘Arabi’, although he is generally referred to as Ibn 
‘Arabi—no doubt to distinguish him from the gadi and muhaddith who will be mentioned later on. 
One of his ancestors was the famous Hatim al-Ta’l, who became legendary for his chivalry and 
generosity: cf. Muhadarat, 1, p.259 and E/* s.v. Hatim al-Ta’1. 

26. It must be remembered that according to the Arab system of kinship only the origin and 
descent of the father are significant (on this subject see P. Guichard, Structures sociales orientales 
et occidentales dans I Espagne musulmane, Paris, La Haye 1977. chapter II. pp. 102-36). This is the 
reason why Ibn ‘Arabi considered himself a pure-bred Arab even though there is little doubt that 
he had some Berber blood from his mother's side of the family. 

27. On emigration to Spain from Syria and the Yemen at the start of the conquest see J. Bosch 
Vila, Sevilla islamica, pp.24-—43; Lévi-Provencal, Histoire, I, pp.73-85. 
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settled in the city of Jaén; in his Jamharat al-ansab Ibn Hazm noted their 
presence in Baza and Tijola, while Maqqari gave their locality as southern 
Murcia—which is precisely where the Shaikh was born.?® 

It was in fact in precisely the year 560/1165, inside the fortress which was 
under siege and threat from the Almohads, that Ibn ‘Arabi came into the 
world. In his own words, ‘I was born during the rule of this caliph [i.e. Al- 
Mustanjid bi-llah}, in the realm of Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Sa‘d b. 
Mardanish in Andalusia’.*? When he met the historian Ibn Najjar (d. 643/ 
1245) in Damascus, he gave him his exact time of birth as during the night of 
Monday the 17th of Ramadan, 560.*° For his parents it was a major event: 
Muhammad was and would remain their only son.?! 

What precisely was the position held by Ibn ‘Arabi’s father in Ibn 
Mardanish’s government? To my knowledge none of our sources is specific 
on this point. However, it would appear that up until the time of Ibn 
Mardanish’s downfall he was one of the high-ranking dignitaries in the 
realm. The Almohad sultan Abt Ya‘qub Yusuf retained in his own service 
the majority of his opponent’s courtiers, and entrusted Ibn ‘Arabi’s father 
with what seems to have been a major post. This he continued to hold during 
the reign of the third Mu’minid sovereign, Abu Yusuf Ya‘qub al-Mansur. 3? 
One day he would be sharply criticised for his participation in power—which 
for some unavoidably meant participation in corruption—by one of Ibn 
‘Arabi’s Andalusian masters.?3 

It would be wrong, however, to conclude that he was a luke-warm Muslim 
devoured by ambition and lust for power. There are some details regarding 
his death34 which on the contrary suggest that he was—perhaps in 
extremis—one of the awliya’, or saints, and more precisely that he was 


28. Elias Terés, ‘Linajes arabes en al-Andalus segun la Jamhara de Ibn Hazm’, al-Andalus 
1952, XXII.2, pp.344-45. 29. Muhadarat, 1, p.48. 

30. Maaqgari, Nafh, UJ, p.16 3. 

31. Ibn ‘Arabi frequently refers in his writings to the various members of his family (his father, 
his mother and his two sisters), but never does he make even the slightest allusion to a brother. 
We will also see that when his father gathered the family together just before his death, it only 
consisted of Ibn ‘Arabi himself plus his mother and two sisters. 

32. Al-Qari al-Baghdadi (d. 821/1418) states in his Mandagqib Ibn ‘Arabi, p.22, that Ibn ‘Arabi's 
father was the vizier to the sultan of Seville (in other words of the Almohad sultan). However, the 
assertions made by this writer need to be treated with caution: they are more often than not 
exaggerated, if not downright false. But apart from this report, it emerges clearly from two 
passages in the Rah al-quds and Durrat al-fakhira that Ibn ‘Arabi’s father was in the service of the 
Almohad rulers: cf. Rah, p.108 with R.W.].Austin's translation, Sufis of Andalusia, p.114, and 
Durra § 3, in Sufis of Andalusia, pp.75-6. 

33. Ruh, pp.108-9; Sufis of Andalusia § 16, p.I14. 

34. We will see later that he died in about 590/1194, when Ibn ‘Arabi was thirty years old. 
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‘among those who have realised the ‘Dwelling-place of Breaths” ' (man 
tahaqgaga bi manzil al-anfas).>> This category of spiritual men is also 
designated by the Shaikh al-Akbar as al-rahmaniyytin, because they are 
governed specifically by the divine name al-Rahman, ‘the Merciful’ ,3° which is 
a reference to the hadith of the Prophet: ‘The Breath (nafas) of the Merciful 
comes to me from the Yemen’.3’” They are characterised by the ability to 
perceive spiritual and sense-perceptible realities through the sense of smell 
(al-shamm). To quote Ibn ‘Arabi: ‘One of the distinguishing features of 
someone who has attained to this station (maqam) is the fact that at the time 
of his death he is declared alive even though he is dead; but if his pulse is 
taken, he is declared to be dead.. .. 

‘I experienced this in the case of my father, God have mercy on him. Fora 
while we hesitated to bury him, so closely did he resemble a living person by 
the expression on his face, even though by the cessation of his pulse and 
breathing he resembled someone who was dead. 

‘A fortnight before his decease he had told me he was about to die, and that 
his death would take place on a Wednesday. So it was. On the day when he 
died he was seriously ill. He sat up without any support and said to me: ‘My 
child, today is the day of departure and meeting”’. I replied: ‘‘In this journey 
God has written your salvation, and in this meeting He has blessed you’’. He 
was delighted by these words, and he said to me: ‘‘May God reward you! My 
child, everything that I heard you say and which I did not know and at times 
reproved you for: that is my profession of faith’ (huwa dha ana ash-haduhu). Then 
a white glow appeared on his forehead—in contrast to the colour of the rest of 
his body—but it caused him no pain; it was a radiant light which my father 
was able to see. This glow then spread over all his face and finally covered the 
whole of his body. 

‘embraced him, bade him farewell and, as I was leaving, said: ‘‘J am going 
to the Great Mosque; [I will remain there] until I am brought news of your 
death”’. He replied: ‘Go, and do not allow anyone to come and see me’. Then 
he called his wife and daughters to his side. 

‘At midday I was told he had died; I went to him and found him in the state 
in which one wondered on seeing him whether he was alive or dead. It was in 
this condition that he was buried.’?° 


35. Ibn ‘Arabi describes this category of spiritual men in chapters 24. 34 and 35 of the 
Futahat. For the idea of nafas rahmani in the writings of the Shaikh al-Akbar see H. Corbin, 
Creative Imagination, pp.1 15-20; Su‘ad al-Hakim, al-Mu‘jam al-sufi, § 614. 

36. Fut., I, p.214. 

37. Fut., I, p.185. This hadith is cited by Ibn Hanbal (II, 541) with the variant nafas rabbikum 
instead of nafas al-rahman. 

38. Fut., I, p.222. 
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On his own admission, Muhyi I-Din’s father did not always share his son’s 
sense of religious vocation or his certainty in matters of doctrine. None the 
less he felt a certain pride in the face of spiritual talents which were so 
remarkable that they attracted the praise of his friends—for example of 
Averroes, who requested that he arrange a meeting with the exceptional 
child; we will come back to this famous episode later. As for Ibn ‘Arabi 
himself, there can be no doubt that he suffered inwardly as a result of his 
father’s reserved attitude towards him (and also towards Sufism, al- 
tasawwuf )?° and one day he took him to a great saint in Cordoba, whom he 
asked to pray for him.*° But whatever their disagreements in matters of 
opinion, when they were confronted with the danger of death only 
tenderness remained. Muhyi |-Din recounts how ‘One day I became seriously 
ill and plunged into such a deep coma?! that I was believed to be dead. In that 
state I saw horrible-looking people who were trying to harm me. Next | 
became aware of someone—kindly, powerful, and exhaling a delightful 
fragrance—who defended me against them and succeeded in defeating them. 
‘Who are you?’’, | asked. The being replied to me: ‘‘I am the sutra Ya-Sin; Iam 
your protector!”’. Then I regained consciousness and found my father—God 
bless him—standing at my bedside in tears; he had just finished reciting the 
sura Ya-Sin.'4* 

In Ibn ‘Arabi's family his predisposition had no lack of antecedents. Three 
at least of his uncles—Abu Muhammad ‘Abd Allah b. Muhammad al-‘Arabi 
al-Ta’l on his father’s side, and Abu Muslim al-Khawlani and Yahya b. 
Yughan on his mother’s—were distinguished for their spiritual aspirations. 

It was clearly the first of these—Abt Muhammad al-‘Arabi—who made 
the most profound impression on the young Muhammad. Later he would 
describe his remarkable experience three times, in the Ruh al-quds,+3 the 


39. In his Risala (for the correct identification of this text see below, chapter 5), edited by H. 
Taher in Alif 5, 1985, Cairo, p. 30, Ibn “Arabi mentions a disapproving remark by his father about 
the behaviour of Shaikh ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Mahdawi, one of the spiritual masters he frequented in 
Tunis. 

40. Ruh, § 20, p.115; Sufis of Andalusia, p.123. The saint in question was none other than 
Abt M. Makhlif al-Qaba’ili, whose name will crop up again later in connection with the famous 
‘Cordoba vision’ in 586n. 

41. Possibly this episode occurred in 571-72 during the terrible plague which first ravaged 
Morocco and then Andalusia (cf. Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, pp.109-10; Huici Miranda, Historia 
politica del Imperio almohade, Part I, Tetuan 1956, p.274); at the time Ibn ‘Arabi was twelve years 
old. 

42. This passage is missing in the Bulaq edition (1329H.) of the Futuhat, but it occurs both in 
the edition of 129 3H (IV. p.648) and in the Kitab al-wasaya — which is in fact a separate edition 
of the final chapter of the Futuhat — Beirut, n.d., p.150. It will be remembered that tradition 
recommends recitation of the sura Ya-Sin for the dying. 

43. Ruh, § 13, p.98; Sufis of Andalusia, pp.99—-100. This same uncle is also mentioned in the 
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Durrat al-fakhira** and the Futuhat al-makkiyya.*> This man is a typical 
example of that frequent phenomenon in the history of sainthood every- 
where in the world: the literal ‘conversion’—suddenly and abruptly—of a 
person who up until] that time had shown no real inclination towards piety 
and asceticism. The event in question, related in detail by Ibn ‘Arabi in his 
Rah, occurred when his uncle was already well advanced in years. 

One day a young boy came into the pharmacy in which the old man 
happened to be sitting and asked him for a remedy. The uncle made a 
sarcastic remark in response to the boy’s ignorance in pharmaceutical 
matters. His youthful interlocutor was clearly someone who was spiritually 
advanced beyond his years, and he retorted that whereas his own ignorance 
of drugs was of no consequence the old man would, on the contrary, pay 
dearly for his heedlessness and stubborn disobedience with regard to God. 
The effect of the retort was immediate and devastating. The man placed 
himself in the service of the child and dedicated himself to God up until the 
time of his death, which occurred three years later. Ibn ‘Arabi states in the 
Durra that during that period he attained a high degree of sainthood. In 
the chapter of the Futuhat which is devoted to the category of ‘spiritual men 
whose hearts are attached to breaths’ (ahl al-qulub al-muta‘ashshiga bi-l-anfas) 
— apparently identical to the category his father belonged to—Muhyi I|-Din 
actually specifies that his paternal uncle ‘Abd Allah b. M. al-‘Arabi possessed 
this station (maqam) on both the sense-perceptible and the spiritual plane 
(hissan wa ma‘nan). This is confirmed by the following anecdote in the Ruh: 
‘Sitting at home he often used to say: ‘‘Dawn is breaking’’. One day I asked 
him, “How do you know that?”’. He replied: ‘Child, from His throne God 
sends a breath which blows from Paradise; it descends from there at dawn so 
that every true believer inhales it every day’’.’4° 

Finally, it is worth noting that Ibn ‘Arabi refers to his uncle’s death as 
occurring before his own ‘entry into the Way’ or, to use the expression he 
himself commonly used, during the period of his jahiliyya, or ‘ignorance’ .47 
This means, as we will see, that it happened before 5 80H. 





Preceding biographical sketch, where Ibn ‘Arabi declares that he belonged to the élite of spiritual 
men: Rih, p.96; Sufis of Andalusia, p.96. 

44. Only one manuscript of the shorter version of the Durrat al-fakhira appears to survive (the 
longer version is lost), and unfortunately I have not been able to consult it. However, R.W_J. 
Austin provides a partial translation of it in Sufis of Andalusia; the biographical sketch of Ibn 
‘Arabi's uncle is on pp.g9-100. 

45. Fut., I, p.185. 

46. Tadili (d. 627/1230) describes an identical phenomenon in the case of Abii Ya‘za. Cf. 
Tashawwuf, ed. A. Tawfiq, Rabat 1984, § 77, p.216. 

47. Ruh, p.98; Sufis of Andalusia p.99; Fut., I, p.185. 
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Equally interesting and rather similar is the case of another member of his 
family: his maternal uncle, the prince Yahya b. Yughan al-Sanhaji (d. 
5 37H),*® who was the ruler of Tlemcen. This man’s remarkable story is 
preserved in three texts: in Ibn ‘“Arabi's Futuhat*? and Muhadarat al-abrar,>° 
and in the Tashawwuf>' by Yusuf b. Yahya al-Tadili (d. 627/12 30). 

Of these three versions it is the one in chapter 73 of the Futuhat which 
provides the most detailed and complete account of the circumstances which 
led up to that fine morning when the Berber prince abandoned his throne and 
his possessions in order to dedicate himself body and soul to God. In this 
chapter the Shaikh al-Akbar is enumerating and defining the various 
categories of awliya’; in the passage in question he is describing the category 
of ascetics (al-zuhhad)—those who of their own free will have renounced the 
goods of this base world,*? ‘who have preferred God (al-haqq) to His creatures 
(al-khalq)’ 53 

‘One of my maternal uncles (baSdu akhwali) was one of these ascetics 
(zuhhad). He was the ruler of Tlemcen and his name was Yahya b. Yughan. 
During his time there was a man called Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Tunsi:54 a jurist, a 
deeply religious person and a hermit (‘abid mungati‘) who came originally 
from Tunis. This man had settled in a place called al-“Ubbad, just outside 
Tlemcen. He had isolated himself in a mosque, in which he devoted himself to 
the worship of God. His tomb is still to be found there; it is famous and 
frequently visited. 

‘One day this saintly man was walking in Tlemcen, between Aqadabir and 
the town centre, and my uncle Yahya b. Yughan, the king of Tlemcen, 
surrounded by his retinue and followers, crossed paths with him. He was told: 
“There is Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Tunsi, the holy man of our age!’ The king reined 
in his horse and stopped; he greeted the old man, who greeted him back. The 
king, who was magnificently dressed, asked him: “‘Shaikh, is it permitted for 
me to do my prayers in the clothes I am wearing?’’ The old man burst out 
laughing. ‘‘What are you laughing at?”’, the king demanded. He replied: “At 


48. Tashawwuf § 19, pp.12 3-24. 49. Fut., W, p.18. 50. Muhadarat, II, p.67. 

51. Tashawwuf § 19, pp.12 3-24. It is worth noting that the story also occurs in the Bughyat 
al-ruwwad by Yahya Ibn Khaldun (brother of the famous historian who was assassinated in 780/ 
1379), ed. and trans. A.Bel, Algiers 1903, p.31. 

52. In principle someone is considered a zahid if he possesses goods which he then voluntarily 
renounces. As for the person who is poor and without possessions and who renounces the 
acquisition of material goods, Ibn ‘Arabi explains that there is a divergence of opinion among the 
Masters: some consider him a zahid, others do not. 

53. Fut., ff, pp.17-18. 

54. According to Tadili, Tashawwuf, p.123, this was Abu M. ‘Abd al-Salam al-Tunsi, of whom 
he gives a biographical sketch elsewhere (§ 13, pp. 10-13). 
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the pettiness of your understanding, at the ignorance of your soul, and at 
your state! Nothing resembles you more closely than a dog which wallows in 
the blood of a carcass and devours the flesh in all its uncleanliness, and then 
lifts its paw when it pisses so as not to soil itself. You are a bow! filled with dirt. 
You ask me about your clothes while you are responsible for all the injustice 
that your subjects are suffering!” The king burst into tears, dismounted from 
his horse and there and then renounced his kingdom. He placed himself in 
the service of the shaikh, who put him up for three days but then came to 
him carrying a piece of rope and said: ‘King, the three days of hospitality 
which are prescribed have passed; get up and go and collect wood”’. 

‘So it was that he started gathering wood, carrying it on his head and 
taking it to the market: there the people wept when they saw him. He would 
sell the wood, take what he needed to feed himself and distribute the rest in 
alms. He stayed in his town doing this until he died; he was buried alongside 
the shaikh [Abu ‘Abd Allah]. The shaikh had the habit of saying to people 
who came to him to ask him to intercede with God on their behalf: “Go and 
ask Yahya b. Yughan; he is a king who renounced his kingdom. If God had 
subjected me to such a test, perhaps I would not have abandoned my 
kingdom!”’ ’55 

In the Muhddarat al-abrar Ibn ‘Arabi adds that one day he made a 
pilgrimage to ‘Ubbad to meditate at the graves of his uncle Yahya and of Abu 
Madyan, who many years later would be buried in the same place.>° 

So here, too, we are faced with a spectacular case of tawba, of a sudden and 
unexpected conversion: a new awareness Violently shakes the individual and 
brings him to a total metamorphosis of his being. Is the story too good to be 
true? The dialogue between the prince and the ascetic presents one of the 
most familiar situations in hagiographical literature all over the world: 
dramatic confrontation, instantaneous transformation of the sinner. It is 
difficult not to see in this one of those rhetorical formulae which are a 
common element of every golden legend. But Ibn ‘Arabi, who was so careful 
in describing the innumerable stages and many perils of the Path, was not at 
all prone to theatrical simplifications. At the very least we must assume that 
he transcribed a family tradition just as he heard it; and we must not forget 
that a metanoia which strikes like lightning may be a rare phenomenon, but 
it is by no means simply impossible.5” In this connection it is worth noting 


55. Fut., Il, p.r8. 

56. Muhdadarat, Il, p.68; he must therefore have made the journey some time between 594— 
the date of Abu Madyan’s death—-and 598, which was when he left for the East for good. 

57. Similarly Sha‘rani, in a biographical sketch of his ancestor Shaikh Musa Abu ‘Imran, 
who was a disciple of Aba Madyan, states that he renounced the throne which he was destined to 
inherit from his father (al-Tabagat al-kubra, Cairo 1945, II, pp.20-21). 
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that Tadili’s version—more succinct but similar in its essential details— 
contains no reference to texts by [bn ‘Arabi (of which he apparently had 
no knowledge), but is based on an oral tradition received from one of his 
contemporaries. This would suggest that the story of the prince of Tlemcen’s 
sudden conversion was told independently in this form and that—whether 
historical or legendary—it was this particular version of the events which 
continued to be propagated. 

It was also in similar circumstances that, as we will see, the process of ruji‘ 
—of return to God—was triggered in Muhyi I-Din: suddenly, and according 
to some sources during a high-society evening. The fact that there were two 
precedents for this in the family is not insignificant. 

Finally there was his maternal uncle, AbGi: Muslim al-Khawlani, who 
according to Ibn ‘Arabi belonged to a different category: the class of devotees 
(al-“ubbad). The ‘ubbad, distinguished by him from the zuhhad, are explained 
by him as being men of legal obligations (ahl al-fara’id). Some of them live cut 
off from other men, while others have chosen to remain among them. They 
are free from greed and lust but, he specifies, ‘they do not perceive either the 
divine objects of knowledge and the divine secrets or the subtle spiritual 
world (al-malakut), and they are not favoured with immediate understanding 
of the verses of the Qur’an. However, at every instant they contemplate 
Retribution {al-thawab), Resurrection and the terrors it entails, Paradise and 
Hell. ... 

‘My maternal uncle Aba Muslim al-Khawlani was one of the greatest of 
their kind. He would stay standing in prayer all night long, and when his 
strength started to fail him he would hit his legs with sticks which he kept 
specifically for this purpose and say to them: ‘‘You deserve more blows than 
my horse does. If the companions of Muhammad believe they will have the 
prophet all to themselves then, by Allah, we will push them up around him 
until they realise they have left behind them men (rijal) who are worthy of the 
name’’,’5° 

Rahmaniyyun, zuhhad, ‘ubbad: definitely there was no lack of spiritual 
vocations in Ibn ‘Arabi’s family. What about his mother? His writings seem 
not to contain even the slightest allusion which would help us to form at least 
an approximately accurate picture of her personality. However, she is 
mentioned twice in the Ruth al-quds. From the first passage it emerges that Ibn 
‘Arabi was an obedient son who was extremely respectful towards his 
mother: a normal attitude for a Muslim, a fundamental one for a saint.5° 
From the second passage we learn that his mother died shortly after his 


58. Fut., II, p.18. 
59. Ruh§ 18, p.111; Sufis of Andalusia, p.t18. This account tells how Ibn ‘Arabi asked permis- 
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father, and that from then on Muhyi |-Din was obliged to become the sole 
provider for his family: as we will see, this was to provoke a few family 
conflicts.°° However, a reference in the Futiihat does reveal that his mother 
assiduously frequented Fatima bint Ibn al-Muthanna, who was one of Ibn 
‘Arabi's spiritual masters.°' At the very least this suggests an orientation on 
her part towards Sufism, the tasawwuf. 

To complete this family picture one final person needs to be mentioned: 
Abu |-Walid Ahmad b. Muhammad al-‘Arabi. By some he has been identified 
with one of Ibn ‘Arabi’s paternal uncles, but I believe this identification is 
wrong. Whenever it is a case of the three uncles already mentioned, [bn 
‘Arabi specifically states his bond of kinship with them by referring to them as 
khal (meaning a maternal uncle) or ‘amm (in the case of a paternal uncle). 
However, no such designation occurs in the various passages where Ibn 
‘Arabi quotes Abu I-Walid al-‘Arabi in connection with certain hadiths which 
this man had transmitted to him.°? On the grounds of his nasab ‘al-‘Arabi’, O. 
Yahia®3 and subsequently R. Austin®+ have drawn the conclusion that in him 
we have yet another paternal uncle of Ibn ‘Arabi. This is hardly likely: apart 
from the absence of the term ‘amm, we must also not forget that there was 
another bayt al-‘Arabi in existence in Andalusia at this time, which as it 
happens consisted of the parents and descendants of the famous qadi Abu 
Bakr Muhammad Ibn al-‘Arabi (d. 543/1148), who was a celebrated expert 
in hadith.°> What is more, when we turn to the long list of masters in the 
religious sciences which Ibn ‘Arabi enumerates in his famous [aza li-I-Malik 
al-Muzaffar, we read that ‘Another of my masters was Abt 1-Wa’il b. al- 
‘Arabi; from him I received the Siraj al-muhtadin of the gadi Ibn al-‘Arabi, who 
was his cousin: he also transmitted hadiths to me from him, and gave me an 
ijaza (authorisation)’.°° Finally, when Ibn ‘Arabi refers to this same 





sion of his mother to go to Rota. We will see later that he made this journey in approximately 
590H, which means that at the time he was about thirty years old. 
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61. Fut., I, p.348. 
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transmitter in the Mishkat al-anwar he applies to him the nisba ‘al-Ma‘afir1', 
which belongs to the gadi’s family but not his own.°7 

So the first eight years of Ibn ‘Arabi’s childhood were spent behind the high 
walls of this small independent kingdom—the final bastion of anti-Almohad 
resistance. Situated on a plain on the banks of the river Segura (wadi shakura), 
Murcia and its surrounding region enjoyed a fertile and rich soil. with 
gardens, orchards and farmed land everywhere which enabled the popula- 
tion to provide for its own needs. But this prosperity was to be of short 
duration. War was approaching, bringing in its wake famine and misery. In 
563/1168 Abu Ya‘qub Yusuf, who had proclaimed himself Amir al 
mu‘minin, signed peace-treaties with the kings of Leon and Castile.°® A year 
later Ibn Hamushk, son-in-law and right hand man of Ibn Mardanish, 
deserted his father-in-law and rallied to the cause of the Almohads. From 
then on the Mu’minide sultan could engage all his forces in the final assault 
against the ruler of the Levant. He would no doubt have launched the assault 
straight away if certain events had not intervened to thwart his plans. In that 
year (565H) there was an earthquake in Andalusia; Cordoba, Seville and 
Granada were severely hit, Murcia seemed to have been miraculously 
spared.°? But Aba Ya‘qub also suffered a more personal setback: at the very 
same time the Almohad sultan fell seriously ill in Marrakech. It would take 
almost two years for him to recover. As soon as he was better he returned to 
Seville; there he gathered his troops and threw them against Ibn Mardanish 
who, defeated and wounded, took shelter one more time behind the walls of 
Murcia. There, if we are to believe the chronicles, his madness unleashed 
itself. He tortured his companions, assassinated his sister and drowned his 
children, immured his two viziers alive and—to the great relief of those close 
to him—finally breathed his last in Rajab 567H.”° 

His sons left immediately for Seville to pledge their allegiance to the 
Almohad ruler, and took with them several of the city’s notables. Was the 
father of Ibn ‘Arabi included in the delegation? Very probably he was. In any 
case, in 568H Ibn ‘Arabi’s family left Murcia once and for all and settled in the 
capital of Andalusia, where his father entered the service of the sultan Abu 
Ya‘qub.7' 

The young Ibn ‘Arabi was confronted with a spectacle which was at once 


67. Mishkat § 14; in this case the difference in kunya (Abu |-Walid in Fut., 1, p.32 and Rah, 
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fascinating and disturbing. Except perhaps for its innumerable gardens and 
fountains, Seville bore little resemblance to the introverted and reclusive city 
of Murcia. It was a gigantic city, overpopulated, swarming with people, 
noisy, gaudy. Arabs mixed with Berbers and Andalusians, Muslims with 
Christians and Jews; the most distinguished jurists kept company with poets 
and philosophers; the most depraved of libertines rubbed shoulders with the 
greatest of saints. It was a city of great—almost irresistible—temptation. 


‘IN THE TIME OF MY SINFUL YOUTH’ 


WHEN Francis of Assisi—that other saint of the Mediterranean who died 
roughly ten years earlier than the Shaikh al-Akbar—referred to the 
tumultuous and turbulent period which preceded his dramatic conversion 
with the expression ‘in the time of my sinful youth’, it is quite clear what he 
meant. But what exactly did Muhyi |-Din mean when, evoking the same 
period in his life, he spoke of the ‘time of my jahiliyya’—using a term which in 
the history of Islamic civilisation is a traditional way of referring to the period 
of ‘ignorance’, of paganism, that precedes the coming of Islam? Is it because, 
like many others, he succumbed to the irresistible attractions of Seville—that 
‘fiancée’ of whom so many poets have sung eulogies?’? 

Cordoba and Seville were always rivals. Although in the first few centuries 
after the Islamic conquest preference was given to Cordoba, she was finally 
outmatched by Seville. With the coming of the Almohad dynasty, and 
especially under the reign of the second Mu’minid king Abu Ya‘qub Yusuf, 
Seville experienced her hour of glory. She owed this economic and political 
supremacy to the fact that she held two major trumps: the Guadalquivir, 
whose right bank skirts the Andalusian capital, and the Aljarafe which 
stretches off to the west of the city. 

The river Guadalquivir—which has its source at Cordoba—is compared 
time and time again by Arab writers with the Nile, the Tigris or even the 
Euphrates. With its port and shipyards it was Seville’s most important 
€conomic centre of activity and the city’s chief artery of communication. 
Countless different kinds of merchandise—grains, coal, cotton, oil—were 
brought there by boat, some intended for import, others for export; so were all 
sorts of travellers, both foreign and native.7? However, even in spite of the 
Surveillance maintained by the amin who, along with his aides, was 
responsible for ensuring respect for the law and the maintenance of good 


72. On the poets who have celebrated the charms of Seville see H. Pérés, Poésie andalouse, 
PP.1 34 ff. 
73. Regarding the Guadalquivir cf. J. Bosch Vila, Sevilla islamica, pp.206-16. 
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behaviour, the Guadalquivir was also a place of debauchery. Wine, music 
and women were able to circulate more freely than anywhere else—much to 
the indignation of Ibn ‘Abdtun, who wrote: ‘Bargemen should not allow 
across a woman who looks like a woman of bad living .. .. There must be an 
absolute ban on women organising pleasure outings and drinking parties 
along the river, especially when they deck themselves out in all their 
finery’.74 

According to the poets the Guadalquivir was the necklace of the ‘fiancée’, 
and the Aljarafe her diadem. It was there that all the agricultural production 
of the Seville region was located, along a stretch of twenty or thirty miles: 
olive groves, fields of cotton and grains, orchards and so on.’° 

When emigrants such as Ibn ‘Arabi's family disembarked in Seville in 
568H they discovered a city undergoing rapid expansion. In the year before, 
the sultan Abt Ya‘qub Yusuf, enchanted by the Andalusian capital, had 
initiated a series of large-scale building projects which were to change the 
urban landscape considerably. First of all he decided to construct a bridge 
connecting the two banks of the Guadalquivir—in other words linking 
Seville to Triana, the port for the Aljarafe—and so facilitate both communica- 
tion and commerce between the city and the surrounding countryside.”° In 
the same year he ordered his architects to build a group of small palaces on 
the outskirts of Seville; known as ‘buhayra’, they were surrounded by vast 
gardens, orchards and fields of olive trees brought from the Aljarafe.”” Also in 
the year 567H, he drew the plans for a great mosque to replace the mosque of 
Ibn ‘Addabas which had been damaged in the last earthquake and which was 
in any case too small to accommodate the growing population of Seville. 
According to Ibn Sahib al-Salat the mosque—whose famous minaret, the 
‘Giralda’, still survives—was completed in 5 71H; strangely, however, it was 
only inaugurated in 577/1182.7° But of all the projects undertaken by the 
king, the most useful for the inhabitants of Seville, even if not necessarily the 
most prestigious, was the restoration of the ancient Roman conduit system. 
As a result the entire population of the city was supplied with drinking water. 
The inauguration of the Seville water reservoir on the 15th of Jumada IL, 
567/1172, provided the occasion for a grand ceremony attended by the 
sultan and all of the city’s top dignitaries.’? Seville witnessed a prosperity and 
splendour she had never known before. 


74. Ibn Abdun, Séville musulmane, pp.127-28. 
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However, what must have been the most fascinating aspect of the city for 
a visitor was the strange mixture of austerity and luxury, of piety and 
debauchery, which seemed to impregnate Seville. To begin with, the 
Almohad movement was essentially religious.®° The disciples of the Mahdi 
Ibn Tumart had defined their mission as being to restore a pure and rigorous 
Islam, to purge the decadent morals of the Andalusians and to re-establish 
the true tawhid, or pure monotheism. The Almohad State was a theocratic 
state in which religion governed all one’s daily actions. ‘Abd al-Mu’min was 
faithful to his master’s way of thinking and applied the doctrine of the Mahdi 
without any leniency. A very pious man himself, and naturally inclined to 
asceticism, he was severe in punishing any deviation from Qur’anic law. 
Alcohol was strictly forbidden; anyone who failed to perform the required 
prayers was considered a renegade: Jews and Christians either had to convert 
to Islam or leave.*! 

His son and successor, Abt Ya‘qub Yusuf, was well-versed in theology and 
could boast that he knew the two Sahih, or collections of prophetic Traditions, 
by heart. But he had an inquiring and sophisticated mind, and was equally 
interested in medicine, philosophy and astrology, surrounding himself with 
famous individuals such as Ibn Tufay!, Ibn Rushd and Ibn Zuhr.*? In the 
words of the author of the Mu‘jib, ‘He knew better than anyone else the 
language of the Arabs, their battles, their achievements and their history, 
both before and after the coming of Islam; he devoted himself to the study of 
all this while he was the governor of Seville .... There was no one more 
skilled than he in reciting the Qur’an, no one who was faster in solving 
a grammatical problem, no one more expert in philology. As a king he 
was firm, energetic, generous and magnanimous.... Consequently his 
nobility of soul and his lofty aspirations prompted him to learn philo- 
sophy .... In short, neither before nor after him was there a king among the 
Mu’minids to compare with Aba Ya‘qub’.*} After due allowance is made for 
exaggeration, we are left with the picture of a man whose education and 
interests were not limited to the narrow sphere of the religious sciences stricto 
Sensu. 

Following the example of their new king, the Almohads gradually 


80. Regarding the Almohad State cf. R.le Tourneau. The Almohad Movement in North Africa in 
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succumbed to the seductive refinements of Andalusian society in general, 
and of Seville society in particular. Seville was a melting pot. Every possible 
race and religious denomination came together, as did the most diverse of 
talents: singers, poets and musicians mixed with ‘ulama’ and philosophers. 
Debauchery and asceticism, depravity and sainthood were the two different 
faces of the ‘fiancée’. Ibn ‘Arabi certainly experienced the second; was there a 
time when he was also on close terms with the first? 

As the son of a noble and rich family, Muhyi I-Din’s years of adolescence 
were peaceful and carefree. He seems not to have attended the Qur’anic 
school, where according to Ibn ‘Abdtin the teachers were ignorant and the 
teaching mediocre.*4 He no doubt had private tutors in his own home, like 
any other son born into high society. Anyway, one thing we know for certain 
is that he studied the Qur'an with ‘a man of the Path’, Abt ‘Abd Allah al- 
Khayyat, to whom he would always remain deeply attached. As he says in 
the Rith: ‘When I was a child I studied the Qur’an with him |i.e. Abt’ Abd 
‘Allah al-Khayyat] and had a great affection for him; he was our neigh- 
bour.... Of all the spiritual men I have met since returning to the Path, 
there is not one of them J have wanted to be like—except for him and his 
brother’.®> Many years later, during his journey to the East, [bn “Arabi would 
meet up again with the Khayyat brothers in Cairo and spend an unforget- 
table month of Ramadan together with them.*® 

Of those Sufis whom Ibn ‘Arabi knew as a child, mention must also be made 
of Abt ‘Ali al-Shakkaz. He was closely linked in friendship with his paternal 
uncle, AbG Muhammad al-‘Arabi, and would subsequently become one of his 
spiritual teachers.°7 


In the annals of Seville 5 74/1178 was a black year. The Guadalquivir—up 
until fhen a source of riches and prosperity—-now became the cause of 
desolation and loss. The river burst its banks, flooded the countryside and 
devastated the crops.®** The peace treaties signed in 568—69H with the kings 
of Leon, Castile and Portugal had expired; the king of Portugal, Alphonso 
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Enriquez, sent his son Sancho to attack Seville. The two armies came face to 
face near the Aljarafe; the Almohads were routed.®° 

But none of this seems to have troubled the easy and comfortable existence 
of Muhyi |-Din, judging from his silence about these events. Occasionally he 
accompanied his father on his trips?° and made his entry into Andalusian 
high society; he was promised a position as scribe to the governor of Seville.?' 
His destiny seemed traced out for him: he would follow in the footsteps of his 
father .... 

But the teenager felt drawn in a different direction. He had a presentiment 
of certain inner spiritual needs, but still hesitated to take the crucial step. This 
was the period of his jahiliyya: the period in which the young Ibn ‘Arabi 
remained divided between his desire to enjoy the good things of this low 
world and his desire for God; the period when he had a vague apprehension of 
the Truth but did not yet know it in its fullness. It was not that he really 
disobeyed God; he simply gave Him the minimum. As he confesses at the start 
of the Ruh: ‘As the night drew to an end my wicked companions and I went 
off to get some sleep because we were exhausted after all the dancing (wa 
gad ta‘ibna min kathrati ma raqasna). We would go off to our beds just as the 
hour for the dawn prayer was approaching. We would then perform the 
smallest possible ablution—anything less would not have deserved the name 
‘ablution’ at all—and might perhaps go to the mosque. But most of the time 
on such occasions we chose instead to perform the prayer at home by reciting 
the sara al-Kawthar?* and the Fatiha.... Occasionally, when I was feeling 
better disposed than the others, I would perform my ablutions and go to the 
mosque. If when I got there I was told that the prayer had finished, that gave 
me no cause for sorrow; precisely to the contrary .... If] happened to arrive 
in time to perform the prayer behind the imam, one of two things occurred. 
Hither I was completely absorbed in thinking about the marvellous night I 
had just spent listening to an excellent musician declaiming some fine verses: 
in this case I would spend the entire prayer rehearsing the same thoughts 
Over and over again until I no longer knew what the imam was praying or 
which prayers he had recited, but simply saw people doing something and 
imitated their gestures .... Alternatively sleep would start to overcome me, 
and in that case I would keep watching the imam to see if he had finished the 
Prayer; the lengthy recitations became unbearable and inside myself I would 
Start cursing him: ‘‘There he goes, off on the stira al-Hashr or the Wagi‘a! 
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Couldn’t he have made do with the al-Infitar or the al-Fajr?93 Didn’t the 
Prophet himself recommend that prayers be kept short?’ ’94 

This confession is too precise, too realistic to be simply a case of the kind of 
literary artifice which aims—as so often in conventional accounts of 
‘conversion'—at producing an edifying contrast between the ‘before’ and the 
‘after’. It helps to shed some light on the state of mind of the youthful Muhyi 
|-Din, and on the contradictory feelings that moved him. He admired his old 
uncle who one fine morning left the pharmacy to devote himself to God: he 
revered Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Khayyat. with whom he was discovering the 
mysteries of the Qur'an, and secretly he dreamed of one day being like this 
saintly man. And yet at the same time he would not renounce—at least not 
yet—those long nights of music in the company of his friends. He was jahil, 
ignorant; he had not yet taken the plunge. And yet, if we restrict ourselves 
solely to the reliable sources of information which are available to us, it 
appears that Ibn ‘Arabi’s tawba was not a sudden renunciation of a life of 
debauchery. This period of jahiliyya from which he was to emerge seems to 
have been no more than a phase of ghafla: of heedlessness or ‘distraction’, 


93. The suras al-Infitar (82) and al-Fajr (89) are short, the al-Hashr (59) and al-Wagi‘a (56) 
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‘WHEN GOD CALLED ME TO HIM’ 


HEN? How? Why? These are the questions the ‘ordinary’ man asks 
himself every time he is confronted with the case of an individual who, 
all of a sudden, chooses God. 

Sometimes he has a detailed autobiographical account, such as Saint 
Augustine’s Confessions, to help him find the answers. But even in the most 
favourable circumstances, even in the case of a completely ‘naked’ account 
which has managed to stay free from the pious conventions to which this 
literary genre so often falls a victim, is that enough for us to fathom the 
inmost depths of a soul and understand this strange, disconcerting course of 
events? Most of the time, as if to force us to follow him down the same path he 
has already trodden, the saint keeps silent and history remains dumb. This, in 
effect, is what has happened in the case of Ibn ‘Arabi:' his writings offer 
nothing in the way of a systematic account, including dates, of the stages of 
his conversion. However, among the thousands of pages that make up his 
work, he often happens to corroborate a point of view he has just been 
elaborating on by citing his own spiritual experience. On those occasions he 
allows extremely valuable autobiographical details to slip out in a few brief 
words or phrases. By gathering these scattered pieces of information and 
supplementing them with the reports of his disciples and his biographers, an 
attempt can be made to provide the answers to the questions posed above. 

In those passages from his books in which Ibn ‘Arabi refers—-explicitly or 
implicitly—to his ‘return to God’, one notes immediately the recurrence 
of certain key terms: khalwa ( retreat’), fath (‘illumination’), mubashshira or 


I. Although he describes—often several times over—many of the episodes belonging to the 
later phase of his spiritual destiny, in his writings Ibn ‘Arabi remains very reserved about the 
circumstances and the motives behind his ‘conversion’. The more detailed information which he 
gave his disciples orally (and which I will be making use of) in my opinion rules out the 
hypothesis of deliberate reticence. 
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sometimes wagi‘a (‘vision’), tawba (‘conversion’) and ruji (‘return’).* These 
terms represent so many asymmetrical pieces which, once brought together 
and arranged in a coherent manner, will allow us to reconstruct a plausible 
account of the successive phases in [bn ‘Arabi’s ‘return to God’, 

One of the most famous passages in the Futihdat provides the answer to the 
question, ‘When?’. This is the passage which describes the notorious meeting 
between Ibn ‘Arabi and Averroes. O. Yahia, on the basis of another passage in 
the Futihat where Ibn ‘Arabi mentions the date 580/1184 in connection 
with his ‘entering the Path’, places this interview between the saint and the 
philosopher in around the same year.} However, the account in question 
contains certain details which appear to contradict such an assumption. Ibn 
‘Arabi describes how ‘One fine day I went to Cordoba to visit the gadi Abi 
l-Walid Ibn Rushd (Averroes). He wanted to meet me, as he had heard of the 
illumination which God had granted to me during my retreat (md fataha llah 
bihi ‘alayya fi khalwati); he had expressed amazement on learning what he 
had been told about me. My father was one of his friends, and accordingly 
sent me to him on the pretext of doing some errand or other, although his real 
purpose was to allow him to speak with me. At that time I was still just a boy 
(sabiyyun) without any down on my face or even a moustache (ma bagala 
wajhi wa Id tarra sharibi) ...’.4 

Muhyil-Din was therefore an adolescent who was hardly older than fifteen 
at the most. If, as O. Yahia supposes, the meeting with Averroes occurred 
in 580, he would have been twenty years old—and no doubt his growth of 
hair would have been much more pronounced. This makes it extremely 
improbable that the famous interview took place any later than 575/1179. 
No doubt it will seem amazing that someone as important and renowned as 
Averroes—a man who was confidant and personal physician to the sultan 
Abu Ya‘qub Yusuf, and who at that particular time held the position of gadi at 
Cordoba5—should have requested an interview with a youth who for his part 
claimed to be a confidant of Heaven. But the Arab biographers would not 
have been too surprised: according to them Averroes was a very modest man, 
and above all someone who had a curiosity and thirst for knowledge that 
were never Satisfied. As Ibn al-Abbar (d. 658/1260) wrote about him: ‘Never 


2. Khalwa: Fut., I, p.15 3; Il, p.488: fath: Fut.. I, pp.15 3. 616; mubashshira/wagqi‘a: Fut., I, 
p.491; IV, p.172: tawba: Fut., Il, p.49; (I, p.qg; ruju: Fut., I, pp.g491r and 548; IV, p.172; Rak, 
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has Andalusia known a man as perfect, as learned and as virtuous as he was. 
Noble though he was, there was no one more humble and more modest than 
he. From his earliest years to the time of his death he devoted himself to 
learning. It is even said of him that never in his life did he stop his reflections 
or his reading except on the night when his father died and on his wedding 
night.... He concerned himself with the knowledge of the Ancients and in 
this matter was the guide of his time. His advice was sought in medicine as 
well as in jurisprudence, not to mention his competence in syntax and in 
literature.’° 

So it emerges from Ibn ‘Arabi’s own testimony that at this period he had 
already obtained illumination (fath) during a retreat (khalwa).’ Fath is a term 
which in its etymological sense means ‘opening’, but which is used in the 
technical vocabulary of Sufism to indicate the spiritual opening or illumina- 
tion that marks acquisition of a higher ‘station’ in one’s spiritual journey; 
ordinarily it is only obtained after a long period of initiatic discipline (riyada).* 
It is interesting to note that in his Risalat al-anwar Ibn ‘Arabi warns novices 
specifically about the premature acquisition of fath: ‘Before entering into 
retreat you must first have submitted yourself to initiatic discipline; that is, 
you must have purified your character, renounced carelessness, and made 
yourself capable of enduring whatever does you wrong. Someone in whom 
illumination precedes the practice of initiatic discipline will not—save in 
exceptional cases—attain to spiritual virility’.? In fact Ibn ‘Arabi himself was 
plainly one of these ‘exceptional cases’: for him, according to his very own 
words, fath preceded riyada (qad tagaddama fathi ‘ala riyadati).'° In other words 
what happened to him was an experience of jadhba, of being snatched out of 
oneself in ecstasy,'’ and was not the outcome of a suluk—of a methodical 
advance, step by step, along the Way that leads to God. We will come back to 
this point later. 

But all this tells us nothing at all about what actually pushed him, young 


6. Ibn al-Abbar, Tak., Codera edition, § 853. 
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Passage Ibn ‘Arabi also advises novices only to enter into retreat after first having practised 
riyada, which is clearly not what happened in his own case. 

To. Fut., I, p.616. 

II. For the notion of jadhba see Emir Abd el-Kader, Ecrits spirituels, trans. Miche] Chodkiewicz, 
Paris 1982, introduction, p.24. 
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man as he was, to withdraw from the world. On this point Ibn ‘Arabi’s own 
writings remain stubbornly silent, and it is elsewhere that we need to look 
to find the answer. The only one of his biographers who seems to have 
addressed the problem is a writer who lived considerably later than him: al- 
Qari al-Baghdadi (d. 8211/1418). As was noted earlier, all the statements in 
this author’s Mandgqib Ibn ‘Arabi need to be treated with considerable caution. 
A fervent supporter of Ibn ‘Arabi, he was determined to convince his reader at 
all costs of the orthodoxy and sainthood of the Shaikh al-Akbar, and to this 
end he did not hesitate (in entirely good faith, no doubt) to falsify texts so as to 
make them say what they do not say.'? However, as this is the only account 
which appears to exist, I quote it for what it is worth: ‘He [Ibn ‘Arabi] was 
among those who are sons of princes and of the great ones of this world; his 
father was the minister to the master of Seville, the sultan of the Maghreb. A 
prince who was one of his father’s friends invited him to dinner, along with 
other sons of princes. When the shaikh Muhyi ]-Din and the others were 
all present they ate to repletion, and then the goblets of wine began circulat- 
ing. When it came to the turn of the shaikh Muhyi I-Din, he grabbed the 
goblet and was just about to drink when he heard a voice call out to him: 
‘‘Muhammad, it was not for this that you were created!’’ He threw down the 
goblet and left in a daze. When he arrived at the door to his home he met 
the vizier’s shepherd, dirty and dusty as usual. He had him accompany him to 
the outskirts of the town and swapped clothes with him. Then he wandered 
for a long while until he arrived at a cemetery which lay alongside a stream. 
He decided to stay in the cemetery; in the middle of it he discovered a tomb in 
ruins, which had turned into a cave. He entered it and starting practising the 
invocation (dhikr), only coming out at the hours of prayer. The shaikh [Ibn 
‘Arabi| has said: ‘‘I stayed four days in that cemetery. I then came out with all this 
knowledge [which I now possess ]’’’.™3 

There is one other piece of evidence which seems to coincide with the end 
of this account in Baghdadi’s Managqib; but it is considerably more reliable, 
because it derives from one of the closest disciples of the Shaikh al-Akbar. In a 
small treatise entitled Kitab wasda’il al-sa’il,'4 _Isma‘il b. Sawdakin al-Nuri (d. 
646/1248) scrupulously gathered together the remarks made by his master 
and the advice he received from him during their private discussions. In this 
work he records that Ibn ‘Arabi said to him: ‘I went into retreat before dawn 
(al-fajr) and I received the illumination ( fath) before the sun rose (gabla tulu‘ 


12. In particular, notable differences have been pointed out between Baghdadi's version of 
the texts of certain chroniclers and the texts themselves. 
13. Managib Ibn ‘Arabi, p.22. 
14. The text has been edited by Manfred Profitlich, Die Terminologie Ibn Arabis im ‘Kitab wasa@’ il 
al-sa@' il’: Text, Ubersetzung und Analyse, K. Schwarz Verlag. Freiburg-im-Breisgau 1973. 
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al-shams). After the fath Iobtained . . .'° during the morning, along with other 
stations. | remained in this place for fourteen months, and so it was that I 
obtained the secrets which I wrote about afterwards. My fath at that time wasa 
state of being snatched out of myself in ecstasy (wa kana fathi jadhbatan fi tilka 
I-lahza).''° 

Is this fourteen-month retreat the same as the one which, according to al- 
Qari al-Baghdadi, took place in a cemetery and lasted four days? Whatever 
the answer may be, the fact is that all three accounts—the one in the Futuhat, 
the one in the Managib and the one in the Kitab al-wasa’il—refer to an 
iumination received during a retreat; furthermore, the reports of both 
Baghdadi and Ibn Sawdakin specify that during the course of this period of 
seclusion Ibn ‘Arabi acquired the knowledge and the secrets which he sub- 
sequently divulged in his writings. Now if we turn back to the autobio- 
graphical account of the meeting with Averroes, and in particular to the 
dialogue that took place between them, we note that for an adolescent 
(sabiyy) Muhyi |-Din seems indeed to have already been in possession of 
immense knowledge which confounded even the philosopher: ‘As I entered, 
the philosopher rose from his seat and came to meet me, showing me every 
possible token of friendship and consideration and finally embracing me. 
Then he said to me: ‘‘Yes’’. I in turn replied to him: ‘‘Yes’’. Then his joy 
increased as he saw that I had understood him. But next, when I myself 
became aware of what it was that had caused his joy, I added: ‘No’. 
Immediately Averroes tensed up, his features changed colour and he seemed 
to doubt his own thoughts. He asked me this question: “What kind of solution 
have you found through illumination and divine inspiration? Is it just the 
same as what we receive from speculative thought?” I replied to him: ‘Yes 
and no. Between the yes and the no spirits take flight from their matter and 
necks break away from their bodies’. Averroes turned pale; I saw him start to 
tremble. He murmured the ritual phrase, ‘‘there is no strength save in God’, 
because he had understood my allusion.’?” 

Before leaving the subject of this decisive retreat, one final piece of evidence 
remains to be cited which is hardly less trustworthy than the evidence just 
mentioned. It is the account which Mu’ayyad al-Din Jandi (d. approx. 700/ 


I5. The text is incomprehensible. 

16, Kitab wasda’il, p.21. 

17. The translation of this passage is based on the version by Henry Corbin (cf. Creative 
Imagination, pp.41—2). At first sight this dialogue between Ibn ‘Arabi and Averroes, as quoted 
by Corbin, seems enigmatic, and Corbin himself offers no interpretation. However, as Michel 
Chodkiewicz noted during a seminar at the Ecole des Hautes Etudes in 1986, a reading of the 
Pages directly preceding this particular passage indicates quite clearly that the subject of debate 
between the philosopher and the young saint was the question of the resurrection of the body. 
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1300)—author of a famous commentary on the Fusiis al-hikam—received 
from his teacher Sadr al-Din Qunawi (d. 672/1274), who was a disciple and 
step-son of Ibn ‘Arabi: ‘He [Ibn ‘Arabi] withdrew from the world at the start of 
his vocation, at Seville in Andalusia, for a period of nine months, and during 
this time did not break his fast. He went into retreat at the beginning 
of Muharram and was instructed to come out of it on the day of the 
ld al-fitr ...5.° 

Do these three testimonies (Baghdadi, Ibn Sawdakim, Jandit)—of which it is 
important to remember that only one, Ibn Sawdakin’s, is direct—all refer to 
one and the same retreat or to several quite distinct retreats which took place 
at different points in time? As far as the khalwa alluded to by Jandi is 
concerned, one detail at the end of the text and which we will come back to in 
a later chapter suggests that it refers specifically to a retreat undertaken by 
Ibn ‘Arabi at Seville in 586H—that is, a considerable time after his entry into 
the Way. As for the accounts given by Baghdadi and Ibn Sawdakin, in spite of 
the discrepancy regarding the period of duration it would seem that both of 
them are descriptions of the very first khalwa undertaken by the young Muhyi 
]-Din: a retreat that took place some time before his encounter with Averroes, 
and during the course of which he became aware that he had obtained not 
only fath but also—in a synthetic sense, no doubt—all of the sacred sciences 
which he would later expound in his writings. However, it is important to 
emphasise that throughout his life Ibn ‘Arabi undertook wmnumerable 
retreats;'? certain people such as Dhahabi, whose interpretations are never 
exactly benign, were of the opinion that these seriously affected his mental 
health.?° This means we must allow for the possibility that the two accounts 
refers to two separate retreats which were among the earliest that Ibn ‘Arabi 
undertook. 

Whatever the case may be, one certain fact emerges in the light of these 
various texts. This is the fact that the very first stage in Ibn ‘Arabi’s spiritual 
journey consisted of an immediate fath or illumination, or more precisely of a 
jadhba, the state of being drawn out of oneself in ecstasy as the result of a 
divine intervention which is direct and abrupt; and that he obtained this 
illumination straightaway and without any prior effort during the course of a 
retreat—very probably in the same cemetery in Seville in which, as we will 
see later, he would continue isolating himself many years later. 


18. Jandi, Sharh fusus al-hikam, ed. Ashtiyani, Mashhad 1982, p.109. The ‘id al-fitr is the 
festival of breaking the fast of Ramadan. 

19. He often alludes in his writings to such-and-such a retreat that he had performed; as we 
will see, he increased the frequency of these khalwas in the year 586H. 

20. Dhahabi, Mizan al-i‘tidal, Beirut 1963, III, p.659. It is worth noting that Asin Palacios 
shared Dhahabi's opinion: cf. Islam cristianizado, pp.68, 79, IOI, 105. 
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However extraordinary and dazzling it may be, if a sincere spiritual 
vocation is to avoid ending in failure it must inevitably pass at some time 
through the stage of tawba, conversion. Whereas fath and jadhba arise 
independently of the will of the wali, or saint, tawba is a voluntary and 
conscious act of repentance and the firm desire to return to God and put an 
end to one’s state of distraction. Here history encounters metahistory, for it 
was in the presence of Jesus, his real ‘first teacher’, that Ibn ‘Arabi claims he 
underwent conversion: ‘It was at his hands’, he states in the Futuhat, 
although without dating the event, ‘that I was converted (‘ala yadihi tubtu); 
he prayed for me that I should persist in religion (din) in this low world and 
in the other, and he called me his beloved. He ordered me to practise 
renunciation (zuhd) and self-denial (tajrid)’.*’ Elsewhere he says again about 
Jesus: ‘He was my first teacher, the master through whom I returned to God 
(shaykhuna al-awwal alladhi raja‘na ‘ala yadayhi); he is immensely kind 
towards me and does not neglect me even for an instant’.°? The mutual 
affection and the privileged relationship which were established from the 
very start between Ibn ‘Arabi and the prophet ‘Isa—who according to Islamic 
tradition will return to earth at the end of time to re-establish peace and 
justice by acting in conformity with Islamic law—are not just accidental: as 
we will see later, there is one fundamental point which they shared in 
common. But even if this was not so, it would still be surprising—in view of 
the frequency and extreme explicitness of these references to ‘Isa and to his 
role as ‘first teacher’—that Henry Corbin missed the significance of the 
relationship, insisting instead on making Khadir the ‘initiator’ of the Shaikh 
al-Akbar. The intervention of Khadir was certainly very real. However, it 
occurred much later and was considerably less decisive. 

Reinforced in his conviction by the continual encouragement he received 
from Jesus, Muhyi I-Din redoubled his efforts and finally decided to renounce 
the luxury in which he found himself and to strip himself of his possessions, 
just as his supernatural teacher had prescribed. Ibn ‘Arabi explains that, 
when a disciple has no family to provide for, he strips himself of all his 
Possessions and entrusts them to his shaikh, if he has one. ‘So it was that I 
myself stripped myself of everything that belonged to me; however, at that time 
Thad no [terrestrial] teacher to whom I could entrust my affairs and hand over my 
Possessions. I accordingly turned to my father and, after consulting with him, 
gave him everything I possessed. I did not appeal to anyone else because I did 
not return to God through the intermediary of a teacher, for at that time I knew 
none, I parted from my possessions just as a dead man is parted from his family 


21. Fut., I], p.49; cf. also Fut., II, p.365, IV, p.77, and Diwan al-ma‘arif, Ms. Fatih 5 322, f° 214. 
22. Fut., HI, p.341. 
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and from all he owns. When I consulted with my father concerning the 
matter, he asked me to return everything to him, and I entrusted to him all | 
had. Never did J subsequently ask him what he had done with it.’?3 

Two essential points emerge from this account. Firstly. Ibn ‘Arabi clearly 
specifies at the start of the text that the obligation of stripping oneself of one’s 
possessions only applies to someone who has no family to provide for. This 
makes it difficult to suppose that Ibn ‘Arabi himself would have acted any 
differently and that he would have disposed of his fortune if he had a wife to 
look after at the time. However, Asin Palacios asserts—without giving the 
slightest reference—that Ibn ‘Arabi was married at an early age to Maryam 
bint Muhammad b. ‘Abdun in Seville.2+ To my knowledge this is neither 
stated nor even suggested in any source at all or in any text of Ibn ‘Arabi. On 
the contrary, he declares in the Futuhat*> that for the first eighteen years after 
entering the Way he fled from women: ‘Of all men, there was no one who felt 
greater aversion for women and for sexual union than I did, starting from the 
moment when I entered the Way and for the eighteen years that followed’. 
It is perfectly possible that Ibn ‘Arabi only contracted a marriage after his 
arrival in the East, at Mecca in 598H, where a number of people from the 
Maghreb—including the Banu ‘Abdun—were temporarily resident. The 
second important point is that Ibn ‘Arabi states specifically that at the time 
when he parted with his possessions he had as yet not encountered any 
teachers of the Way. Considering that—as we will see—he began frequenting 
masters in 580/1t184 at the latest, we can conclude that this episode 
occurred at an earlier date, when he was not yet twenty years old. 

This gesture of total renunciation marks a decisive turning-point in the 
destiny of Ibn ‘Arabi; he had chosen the path of poverty and renunciation and 
would never turn from it. From that time on through to the end of his days his 
only means of subsistence would be the gifts and alms which he received from 
his companions on the Way and from some princely families once he had 
settled in the East.*° For him it was a matter of realising pure servitude (al- 
‘ubudiyya al-mahda), which demands of the wali or saint that he abandon all 
rights and all possessions that might keep alive in him the illusion of 
rububiyya, of sovereignty. Furthermore, the things he owns exert by that very 


23. Fut., Il, p.548. 

24. Asin Palacios, Islam cristianizado, p.37. 

25. Fut., IV, p.84. 

26. It will emerge later that Ibn ‘Arabi was on very close terms with several Ayyubid 
sovereigns, and in particular with al-Malik al-Zahir of Aleppo and al-Malik al-‘Adil of Damascus. 
In Anatolia, the Seljug king Kayka’tis accommodated him for several years. At Damascus he was 
also to be maintained by the great Shafi‘ite gadi Muhyi ]-Din Ibn Zaki in the turbe where he would 
later be buried. 
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fact a right over him, and so their ownership secures in a certain sense the 
cubudiyya, the servitude, which is due to God alone: in the words of the Shaikh 
al-Akbar, ‘every servant of God over whom someone exerts a right falls short 
in his servitude to the extent of that right’.*” In short, he who possesses 
nothing is possessed by nothing save God. As Ibn ‘Arabi himself writes: ‘Ever 
since the moment when | attained to this station [of pure servitude] I have 
possessed no living creature and not even the clothes I wear, for I only wear 
the clothes that are lent to me and that I am authorised to use. If I happen to 
come into possession of something I part with it at once, either by giving it 
away or by freeing it in the case of a slave. I made this commitment when I 
wanted to realise supreme servitude (‘ubridiyyat al-ikhtisas) in relation to God. 
I was told at the time: “That will not be possible for you as long as one single 
being has the right to demand something of you.” I replied: “‘God Himself will 
not be able to demand anything of me!”’ I was asked: “‘How could that be?’’ I 
replied: ‘‘Demands are only made of those who deny [their ontological 
poverty], not of those who recognise [it]; of those who claim to be possessors 
of rights and goods, not of he who declares “I have no right, no share in 
anything!”’’?° 

The youthful Muhyi1-Din 's efforts and zeal were soon rewarded with a vision 
in which hesaw himself under the protection of Jesus, Moses and Muhammad. 
This spiritual event was, as we will see later, of major significance in the process 
of Ibn ‘Arabi’s conversion. Fortunately we possess two autobiographical 
accounts of it, contained in two short and as yet unpublished treatises: the 
Diwan al-ma‘arif and the Kitab al-mubashshirat.?9 

In the first of these texts, Ibn ‘Arabi provides a concise but comprehensive 
version of what happened. During this vision, he explains, while Jesus urged 
him on yet again to asceticism (zuhd), Moses announced to him that he would 
obtain the knowledge called ‘Ladunni’: the very same knowledge which the 
Qur’an (18:65) attributes to that interlocutor of Moses whom Islamic 
tradition calls by the name of Khadir. As for the prophet Muhammad, he 
advised him to follow him step by step: ‘Hold fast to me and you will be safe!’ 
(istamsik bi taslam). 

In the Kitab al-mubashshirat, on the other hand, we have an account which 
although only partial is also very detailed; in addition, it contains some 
chronological references. As its title (The Book of Visions) suggests, this short 
work is a record by Ibn ‘Arabi of certain visions of his which he thought could 
be useful to others. The passage that concerns us occurs in the first section, 
which deals with the subject of attachment to hadith (al-tamassuk bi-I-hadith). 


27. Fut., I, p.196. 28. Ibid. 
29. Diwan al-ma‘arif, ms. Fatih 5322, f° 214; Kitab al-mubashshirat, ms. Fatih 5322, f° 9ob. 
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‘During the period when as yet I knew nothing of learning (gabla an a‘rif al- 
‘ilm), some of my companions had planned to encourage me to study books of 
ra'y;>° at the time I was completely ignorant of this science as well as of hadith. 
In my sleep I saw myself in a huge space, surrounded by armed people who 
intended to kill me; there was nowhere at all where I could find refuge. Then 
] saw in front of me a hill on which the Messenger of God was standing. 
Immediately I took refuge beside him; he opened his arms wide and pressed 
me very forcefully against himself, saying: ‘‘My beloved, hold fast to me and 
you will be safe!’’ I then looked around me to see my assailants, but there was 
no longer a single one of them to be seen. From that time onwards I gave 
myself to the study of hadith.’ 

In this account one notes immediately that Jesus and Moses are absent. 
However, this omission is nothing surprising: in the preface to the treatise Ibn 
‘Arabi promises specifically to convey only as much of these visions as 
contains a teaching which will be useful to anyone and everyone, and to 
remain silent about what is just of personal concern to himself (wa ma 
yakhtassu bi dhati fala ahtaj ila dhikrihi).3' The text also confirms—although 
further confirmation is hardly needed—that Ibn ‘Arabi’s conversion occur- 
red much earlier than 580H. To be more specific, Ibn ‘Arabi himself states 
that at the time when he experienced this vision he had no knowledge at all of 
hadith; but, as we will soon see, starting from 5 78/1 182—and possibly even 
earlier—he applied himself very intensively to the study of hadith. 

Two passages in the Futuhat highlight the importance in Ibn ‘Arabi’s eyes 
of this triple prophetic intervention: for him, his conversion to God really 
dates from that particular point in time. Hence his statement in the Futuhat 
that ‘My return to the Way was accomplished through a vision under the 
guidance of Jesus, Moses and Muhammad’.3? Elsewhere he writes, without 
giving any further details: ‘It was as a consequence of this vision that I 
returned to God’.33 

After this conversion—pleasing to Heaven, as it would seem—came 
the most painful and most perilous test: ‘abandonment’ (al-fatra). In Islamic 
prophetology this term is used to designate the period of ‘divine silence’ 
which separates the coming of two prophets. In the technical vocabulary of 
Sufism, fatra refers to a period of inescapable ‘slackening’, of acedia, when the 


30. Recourse to ra’y, ‘individual opinion’, in matters of figh or law is practised chiefly by the 
Hanafites. 

31. Kitab al-mubashshirat, f° 90. 

32. Fut., IV, p.172. 

33. Fut., Il, p.491. 
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spiritual man feels himself somehow abandoned by his Lord?4 and fears that 
this state of abandonment could be permanent: for sometimes He remains 
silent forever. In Ibn ‘Arabi’s own words: ‘Know that I received this verse 
from God as an invocation (dhikr) when He called me to Him, and that I 
responded to His call. I practised it for a time, and then came a period of 
“abandonment” (fatra). This is the ‘‘abandonment” which is well known in 
the Way of the men of God; it inescapably befalls everyone who travels the 
Path. When it strikes, one of two things happens: either it is followed by [a 
return to] the initial state of adoration and spiritual effort (mujahada), which 
is the case for those men of divine Providence (ah! al ‘inaya al-ilahiyya) whom 
God protects, or for others the fatra persists and never leaves them: they will 
never succeed. When the state of ‘‘abandonment”’ took possession of me and 
dominated me, I saw God in a vision (wagqi‘a).3° He recited to me these verses: 
‘Tt is He who sends the winds announcing His Mercy... (Qur'an 7:57). I 
understood that these verses were a reference to me, and | said to myself: “By 
means of them He is indicating my initial success through which God guided 
me under the protection of Jesus, Moses and Muhammad, peace be upon 
them’’.’37 

So Ibn ‘Arabi emerged victorious from this ordeal to which many before 
him had succumbed. Strengthened by a divine vision, he was able to follow 
the path that would lead him to the pinnacle of sainthood. 


To summarise briefly, but also as precisely as possible, what on the basis of 
the documentary evidence already cited can be inferred as to the probable 
sequence of events in Ibn ‘Arabi’s ‘conversion’: as a fifteen-year old teenager 


34. Regarding fatra, cf. Istilahat, p.8, § 66, where Ibn ‘Arabi defines the term as the ‘extinction 
of the fire which from the start had been consuming’ (khumid nar al-bidaya al-muhriga). It should 
be emphasised that the Prophet himself experienced such an ‘abandonment’. For a period of 
time—ranging from fifteen to forty days according to the commentators—Gabriel stopped 
visiting him and the Revelation was temporarily interrupted, until the verse was revealed to him: 
‘Your Lord has not abandoned you or taken an aversion to you’ (Qur'an 9 3:3). Cf. Razi, al-Tafsir 
al-kabir, Tehran, n.d., XXXI, p.209. 

35. Le. ‘The good earth produces vegetation with God’s permission’ (Qur’an 7:58). 

36. In Fut., If, p.491, Ibn ‘Arabi explains that waga’i< (plural of waqi‘a) are annunciatory 
Visions (mubashshirat) and constitute the beginning of divine revelation (awa’ il al-wahy al-ilahi); 
they come from the depths of the being (min dakhil) and from the man’s essence (min dhat al- 
insan). He goes on to specify that by some they are received in sleep. by others when they are in 
the state of extinction (fana’), and by yet others when they are awake. In the Istilahat al-sufiyya, 


P.12, § rrr, he defines a wagqi‘a as that which enters the heart in some form or other from the 
Other world. 


37. Fut., IV, p.172. 
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he was dividing his time between studying the Qur'an in the company of a 
‘man of the Way’ and his nocturnal ‘distractions’ in the company of his 
mischievous comrades, when God abruptly called him to order. Shaken, he 
fled and for a while withdrew far from the world. During this voluntary 
seclusion he received illuminations and spiritual knowledge. He then 
submitted to tawba or conversion at the hands of Jesus, who commanded him 
to strip himself of his possessions. As he had not yet met any worldly teacher 
to whom he could attach himself, he abandoned his possessions to his father 
and found himself received under the protection of Jesus, Moses and 
Muhammad. But he would still have to undergo fatra, the crossing of the 
desert; after he had done so God received him and welcomed him among His 
own. 

In a sense Jbn ‘Arabi arrived at the goal of spiritual realisation straight 
away. Following the example of the majdhub, the ‘ecstatics’, he burned all the 
stages and in one single leap completed the journey of the Quest. But how can 
someone who has not confronted the dangers, faced his adversaries and 
traversed each of the stages one by one possibly claim to be a guide to others? 
Accordingly Ibn ‘Arabi was obliged to make the journey again, step by step: 
to perform the wayfaring or sulik patiently and enter truly on the Way. 


ENTERING THE WAY 


‘HOLD fast to me!’, the prophet Muhammad had said to Ibn ‘Arabi. To hold 
fast to the Prophet is to attach oneself to his Sunna and become impregnated 
with the Qur’an, which ‘A’isha described as ‘the very nature of the 
Messenger of God’ (kana khuluquhu al-qur’an).3° The young Muhyi |-Dm 
understood the message. At the same time as waging the ‘great holy war’ 
under the direction of Jesus, he undertook to deepen his knowledge of the 
Qur'an and the hadith. At Seville in 578/1182, when he was eighteen, he 
followed the courses of the famous reader (muqri’) of the time, Abu Bakr 
Muhammad b. Khalaf al-Lakhmi (d. 585/1189).39 From him he learned the 
seven readings of the Qur’an and the Kitab al-kaft of Muhammad b. 
Shurayh*? (d. 4.76/1083), which al-Lakhmi had received from the author's 
son, Abu I-Hasan Shurayh al-Ru‘ayni*! (d. 537/1142). The same work was 


38. Cf. Muslim, musafirtin, p.139; Abu Dawid, tatawwu‘, p.26; Ibn Hanbal, VI, pp.54, 91. 
163, 216. 

39. Fut., I, pp.331, 425, 649: IV, p.5 50; ljaza, p.173. Regarding this mugri’ see Ibn al-Jazar, 
Ghayat al-nihaya, Cairo 19 33, II, pp.137-38: also Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Marrakushi, al-Dhayl wa- 
L-takmila, ed. I. “Abbas, Beirut, VI, pp.188ff; Ibn al-Abbar, Tak., ed. Codera, § 821. 

40. For M. b. Shurayh, cf. Nafh, I, p.141; GAL, S.1, p.722. 

41. As well as being his son, this man was also a famous muhaddith and mugri’ at Seville; he is 
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also transmitted to him by another mugri’, “Abd al-Rahman b. Ghalib Ibn al- 
Sharrat** (d. 586/1190), who instructed him as well in recitation of the 
Qur'an. At the same time he studied the hadith and the Sira with the 
muhaddith ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Suhaylr3 (d. 581/1185), who taught him all 
his works and in particular his Rawd al-anif, a commentary on the Sira of Ibn 
Hisham. And he also attended sessions with the gadi Ibn Zarkun* (d. 586/ 
1190), who transmitted to him the Kitab al-tagassi of Yusuf al-Shatibi*> and 
issued him with an ijaza “amma, or authorisation in absentia.*° 

Jt was doubtless also during the same period that he frequented ‘Abd al- 
Haqq al-Azdi al-Ishbili,4? author of a large number of works on hadith of 
which the best known are the Ahkam al-kubra, al-wusta and al-sughra. In 
addition to his own works, he also transmitted to [bn ‘Arabi the writings of 
the famous Zahirite, Ibn Hazm (d. 456/1064). It is worth noting in passing 
that ‘Abd al-Haqg al-Ishbili was on very close terms with Aba Madyan‘° (d. 
594/1197), who was to be Jbn ‘Arabi's master par excellence even though 
they were never to meet in this world. 

These masters, frequented by Ibn ‘Arabi in his youth between 578 and © 
580H, were affiliated to Malikism, which was the major legal school in 
Andalusia. Ibn ‘Arabi himself, however, would ally himself neither with this 
nor with any other madhhab, or legal school;49 he was in a sense his own 





mentioned in the majority of chains of transmission at the time. Cf. Dabbi. Bughyat al-muitamis. 
ed. Codera, 1885, § 849. | 

42. For Ibn al-Sharrat cf. Ijaza, p.1 73; Tak., ed. Codera, § 1620; Ghayat ai-nihaya, I, p.379. 

43. Hafiz muhaddith and highly-reputed linguist, al-Suhayli was the author of numerous 
works, He died at Marrakech, where he had settled in approximately 579H, which means that 
his teaching of Ibn ‘Arabi must have occurred at an earlier date. Cf. Ijaza, p.181; Muhadarat, I, 
pp.6, 72, 236; also Ibn Farhan, Dibdj, Beirut, n.d., p.150; Mu‘jam al-mu'allifin, V, p.147. 

44. ljaza, p.174. Ibn Zarqun was for a while gadi of Silves and Ceuta. before settling in Seville 
where he transmitted hadith. Cf. Tak.. § 821; Dibaj, p.285; Dhayl wa I-takmila, VI, p.203. 

oe A great muhaddith of the 5th/eleventh century: he died in 463/1071. Cf. Dibaj, pp.357- 
58. 

46. Ibn ‘Arabi always makes a point of distinguishing in his jaza between the oral teaching 
that he actually received and a mere ijaza ‘amma, which was an authorisation usually issued by 
Correspondence. The ijaza ‘in absentia’ was in fact very widespread at this time: cf. D. Urvoy, Le 
Monde des Ulémas andalous, Geneva 1978, p.166. 

47. Fut.,1,p.649; I, p.302: Ija@za, p.174. “Abd al-Haqq al-Azdi, known as Ibn al-Kharrat, was 
khatib of Bougie at the time of the Almoravid revolt by the Banu Ghaniyya in 581H. Cf. Dibaj, 
Pp.175-76; Marrakushi, Mu‘jib, p.197: Ibn Zubayr, Silat al-sila, ed. Lévi-Provencal, Rabat 1938, 
§ 9, pp. 5fff. 

: 48. For his relationship to Aba Madyan cf. Ibn ‘Arabi, Risalat, in Alif, p.26; also Ghubrini, 
Unwan al-diraya, Algiers 1970, § 5, p.73. 

49. For Ibn “Arabi's ‘madhhab’ cf. Michel Chodkiewicz, ‘Ibn ‘Arabi: la lettre et la loi’, in Actes du 

Colloque: Mystique, culture et société, ed. M. Meslin, Paris 1983, pp.27~-40. The attempt has often 
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madhhab. In fact, in contradiction of the thesis upheld by the majority of 
jurists, he considered that the door of ijtihdd, of personal effort at legal] 
interpretation, is not closed but will remain open until the end of time. 
Accordingly every ijtihad is valid—provided of course that it does not 
contradict what is expressly prescribed by the Muslim law or shari‘a.>° In the 
Futuhat he confides: ‘I have the intention, if God gives me a long life, to 
compose a major work which will deal with all legal questions as they appear 
in their external aspects, first of all expounding and elaborating on each 
question from the external point of view and then examining its status in 
relation to the internal side of man (hukmuhd fi batin al-insan)’>' 

Ibn ‘Arabi would never really carry out this project. However, he did 
devote several hundred pages of the Futuhat to discussing the pillars of Islam 
and the legal problems to which they give rise. Within the framework of this 
present study it is obviously impossible to analyse and explain Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
method and position relative to each one of these points. It should be 
sufficient to say as a generalisation that his position in matters of shari‘a was 
to consider and at the same time validate every conceivable interpretation 
which Islamic law provides, and it is characterised by the systematic 
intention to lighten as much as possible the burden of taklif or legal obligation 
which weighs upon every Muslim. One typical passage in the Futuhat sums 
up his position well, and shows how severe he was in his judgement of the 
doctors of the Law: ‘God has made the divergence in legal questions a mercy 
for His servants and a broadening (ittisa@©) of what He has prescribed they 
should do to testify to their adoration. But in the case of those who follow the 
jurists of our time, these jurists have prohibited and restricted what the 
sacred Law had broadened in their favour. They say to the person whe 
belongs to their school, if for example he is a Hanafite: ‘‘Don’t go looking for a 
rukhsa (an alleviation or exemption) from Shafi‘i regarding this problem you 
are faced with’; and so on with all of them. This is one of the greatest 
calamities and heaviest constraints in the matter of religion. God Himself has 
said: “In religion he has not imposed anything difficult on you’’ (Qur’an 


been made, following several Muslim authors and Goldziher, to make a Zahirite of fbn ‘Arabi. 
Certainly he did not hide his admiration for fbn Hazm (cf. the vision in which he saw the Prophet 
embracing Ibn Hazm: Fut, II, p.5t9 and the Kitab al-mubashshirat, ms. Fatih 5322, f° gob; also 
Fut., If, p.302, Diwan, pp.205-6). However, [bn ‘Arabi clearly states that he was not affiliated to 
any madhhab (cf. Diwan, p.47). A number of texts in which he defines his position with regard to 
usiil al-figh or sources of law are cited by Cyrille Chodkiewicz in chapter 4 of the anthology Les 
Illuminations de La Mecque/The Meccan Ilhiminations, ed. Michel Chodkiewicz, Paris 1988. 

50. Cf. Fut.. I, p.494; IL, pp.165, 685; IIL, pp.70, 336. 

Sr. Fut., I, p.334. 
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22:78). The Law has affirmed the validity of the status of anyone who makes 
a personal effort at interpretation for himself and for those who follow him. 
But in our days the jurists have condemned this effort, claiming it encourages 
people to make a mockery of religion. For them to say this is the height of 
ignorance. >* 

However, it is important to point out that the extreme leniency in matters 
of jurisprudence which Ibn ‘Arabi recommended in his works is intrinsically 
linked to the function of mercy with which (as we will see later) he considered 
himself to be invested; in other words, it must be understood within the 
context of his teaching as a whole. It is not to be interpreted as a form of 
latitudinarianism; in fact, on the contrary, it goes hand in hand with an 
exceptional personal rigour in observance of the shari‘a. For himself and for 
his disciples Ibn ‘Arabi was far from choosing what was easiest. As he 
explains: ‘I trust I am one of those who fulfil their commitment to God and do 
not betray the pact (mithdq) .... It is towards this that I guide men and it is 
upon this principle that I train my disciples. I do not allow anyone who has 
undertaken a commitment (‘ahd) towards God and to whom I transmit my 
teaching to betray this commitment, regardless of how large or small its 
benefit will be. I do not permit him to do this—not even in the name of a legal 
mitigation (rukhsa) which would authorise him to do so without committing 
a sin.’53 

In a chapter of the Futuhat where Ibn ‘Arabi discusses the divine Names 
and their power and effects on the different categories of spiritual men who 
are governed by them, he states: ‘I myself obtained these stations (maqamat) 
when I had just started on the Way, in only a short period in 580’.54 He will 
therefore have been twenty years old at the time. Some four or five years had 
Passed since his meeting with the philosopher Averroes at Cordoba. The 
asceticism and extreme austerity which he had imposed on himself during 
that period had produced a prodigious metamorphosis in him which 
sometimes had particularly astonishing aspects. For example, he declares 
that thanks to the spiritual influx (ruhaniyya) of Jesus he obtained at the start 
of his wayfaring the station of the famous Qadib al-Ban, who through his 

imaginal strength’ (quwwat al-khayal) had the power to assume any form he 
desired.55 Elsewhere he states specifically that in his own case he only 
assumed either human or angelic forms, never the form of animals.>° 
Further, according to his disciple Qinawi Ibn ‘Arabi ‘had the power of 
meeting with the spirit of any of the prophets or saints of the past whom he 

52. Fut., I, p.392. 53. Fut., I, p.723-. 54. Fut., I, p.425. 

55. Fut., III, p.43. In his Creative Imagination Henry Corbin strangely failed to make use of the 


invaluable data contained in this chapter on the ‘alam al-khayal, or imaginal world. 
56. Fut., I, p.603. 
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chose. This he was able to do in three ways. Sometimes he made their spirit 
descend into this world, where he perceived them in a subtle corporeal form 
similar to the one they possessed while alive; sometimes he induced them to 
present themselves to him in his sleep; and at other times he cast off his own 
corporeal form so as to meet them’.5” But even that is not all. Chapter 178 of 
the Futuhat—a long chapter devoted to the subject of the station of Love 
(maqam al-mahabba)—reveals that, during an episode which we will examine 
later, Ibn ‘Arabi's imaginal power had attained to such a height that he saw 
God at every instant, just as the Prophet used to see Gabriel. 

But these supernatural powers were far from being the only indications as 
to his spiritual progress; at the most they were just external signs, and 
eventually dangerous temptations which sometimes punctuate the course of 
sainthood. The fundamental change that occurred in Ibn ‘Arabi had to do 
with his perception of beings and things. Every single thing is sublime when 
viewed in its relation to God. In fact from the point of view of the divine 
essence there are no superior beings and inferior beings, things that are noble 
and others that are not. ‘There is not one single substance (jawhar fard) in the 
entire universe—at however high or low a level—which is not linked to a 
divine reality (haqiga ilahiyya), and from the point of view of the Almighty 
there is no pre-excellence (tafadul).’>® 

This is not just some metaphysical assertion; on the contrary, it is the 
statement of an intimate and self-evident fact which transforms the very 
being along with its perception of the world. This is shown by the following 
story. ‘One day it happened that, openly and in public, I was carrying 
something disgusting in my hands, which was hardly in keeping with my 
social rank (ma kana yaqtadthi mansabi fi l-dunya). A foul stench of salt fish 
was emanating from it. My companions imagined I was carrying it with the 
intention of mortifying my soul (mujahadatan li nafsi), because in their eyes I 
was much too lofty to stoop to carrying such a thing. They said to my shaikh: 
‘‘So-and-so has gone beyond the bounds of propriety in his efforts at self- 
mortification!’ The shaikh replied: ‘‘Well, let's ask him what his reason was 
for carrying the thing’’. So it came about that the shaikh questioned me in 
front of them and told me what they had said. I replied to them: “You are 
mistaken about me in your interpretation of my action; by God, that was not 
my intention in doing what I did! It was simply that I saw that God, in spite of 
His Greatness, did not disdain to create such a thing. How then am I to 
disdain to carry it?’’ The shaikh thanked me, and my companions were left 
stupefied.’5? Ibn ‘Arabi refers again to this episode in another passage of the 


57. Ibn al-‘Imad, Shadharat, V, p.196. 58. Fut., I, p.506. 59. Ibid. 
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Futiihat, where he provides some additional information.® Firstly, he 
remarks that this was the first experience of this kind which happened to him on 
the Path (awwal mashhad dhuqnahu min hadha I-bab fi hadha I-tarig) and that it 
happened right in the middle of the souk—in other words in the busiest place 
in town. Secondly, he states that the shaikh upbraided him with the words 
‘the people of your rank among those who are great in this world (ahl 
mansabika min arbab al-dunya)’. This expression, together with the statement 
at the start of the first account (‘which was hardly in keeping with my social 
rank’), provides ample proof—if proof were needed—of the prestige and high 
social standing of Ibn ‘Arabi and his family in the society of Seville. 

However, the most important point to emerge from this incident is the fact 
that it occurred when he had only just started on the Path—in other words in 
approximately 580/1184—and that at the time he was frequenting a 
spiritual master. To whom does the expression shaykhi, ‘my master’, refer? 
There would seem to be only one person to whom it could possibly refer at 
that particular time: Abu |-‘Abbas al-‘Uryabi, the first murshid whom Ibn 
‘Arabi frequented on the Path. Because, as we will see, he had a very large 
number of teachers, the Shaikh al-Akbar was almost always careful to specify 
the name of any master he happened to mention—except on a few occasions 
such as in the present instance, where he restricts himself to ‘my master’ or 
some similar expression. But by cross-reference between these few passages 
and other texts it can be established without any doubt that the master in 
question was the shaikh al-‘Uryabi. This is how Ibn ‘Arabi describes his first 
encounter with the man whom, in the incident described above, he refers to as 
‘my master’: ‘The first time I appeared in front of my master (shaykhi) I said to 
him, “‘Give me a counsel (awsini) before you look at me! I will keep your counsel 
and you will only look upon me again when you will see me invested in it’’. He 
Said to me: “That is a noble and sublime aspiration (himma). My child, close 
your door, break all ties and keep company with the All-Bounteous; He will 
speak to you without a veil.’ I put this counsel into practice until I had seen its 
benediction for me. I then went back to him and he saw I was invested with it. 
He said: ‘‘Like this it is good; otherwise, not’’.’®! 

We can now compare this account with the one given by Ibn ‘Arabi in the 
Ruh of his first meeting with the shaikh Aba |-‘Abbas al-Uryabi. ‘The first 
berson I met on the Way was Aba Ja‘far Ahmad al-‘Uryabi. He had arrived in 
Seville at a time when I had only just started to become acquainted with this 
noble Path. I was the first of those who hastened to him. I found a man totally 
devoted to invocation (dhikr). I presented myself to him and he knew 
immediately the spiritual need which had brought me to him. He asked me: 


60. Fut., I, p.588. 61. Fut., IV, p.529. 
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‘‘Are you firmly resolved to follow the Way of God?” I replied: ‘“The servant is 
resolved but it is God who determines the matter!’ He then said to me: ‘Close 
your door, break all ties and keep company with the All-Bounteous; He will 
speak to you without a veil’. I put this into practice until I received 
illumination’ .°? 

Quite obviously, then, it is the shaikh ‘Uryabi who is referred to in the first of 
the passages quoted above; comparison of other passages corroborates this 
conclusion. All the other places in the Futuhat where Ibn ‘Arabi refers to this 
master without naming him are concerned with the practice of invocation 
(dhikr) using the divine Name Allah: ‘This divine Name (Allah) was the one I 
used in practising invocation and it was also the one used by the teacher 
through whom I entered the Way’;°3 ‘One day I went to see one of those men 
who are present with God, one of my masters who practised the invocation 
‘Allah, Allah’’ without adding anything else, and asked him “‘Why do you not 
say ‘la ilaha illa lah’ |‘there is no god but God’] instead?’’, because I hoped as a 
result of my question to benefit from a spiritual teaching. He replied to me: ‘‘My 
child, the breath of everyone who breathes is in the hands of God, not in his 
own hands, and every letter (harf) is a breath. I am therefore afraid in case by 
saying ‘la’ |‘no’| as part of the formula ‘la ilaha illa lah’, that ‘la’ might be my 
last breath and as a result I will die in the terrible solitude of negation (fr 
wahshati l-nafy)’’’.°4 

Let us now compare these two texts with two others in which Ibn ‘Arabi 
alludes to the dhikr practised by his master Abu 1-‘Abbas al-“Uryabi. ‘Some men 
of God practise dhikr with the name “Allah, Allah’. This was the form of dhikr 
used by my master Abt |-‘Abbas al-‘Uryabi’.®> ‘One day I went to my master 
Abt |-‘Abbas al-‘Uryabi, a native of Ulya, who devoted himself entirely to 
invocation of the Name “Allah” without adding anything else. I asked him: 
“My master, why do you not say ‘Ia ilaha illa llah’?’’ He replied to me: ‘“‘My child, 
breaths are in the hands of God, not in mine. I am therefore afraid in case He 
calls me back to Him at the moment when I am saying ‘la’, and of dying as a 
result in the terrible solitude of negation!”’.’©° 

The juxtaposition of these various passages requires no commentary. When 
Ibn ‘Arabi simply speaks of ‘shaykhi’ without being more specific, it is 
unquestionably Abu I-‘Abbas al-‘Uryabi to whom he is referring. 


* 


62. Ruh,§ 1, p.76; Sufis of Andalusia, p.6 3. In this text it will be noted that Ibn Arabi attributes 
to the shaikh ‘Uryabi the kunya ‘Aba Ja‘far’ instead of ‘Abt |-“Abbas’. This may be due to a lapsus 
calami on his part, or because the Andalusian shaikh was known by both of these kunyas. 

63. Fut., III, p.300. 64. Fut., IV, p.497. 

65. Fut., IV, p.89. 66. Fut., I, p.329. 
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if Ibn ‘Arabi's first ‘supernatural’ teacher was Jesus, it was through ‘this 
illiterate peasant who was unable to write or even count’®’ that, at about the 
age of twenty, he began his sulwk. It is in fact interesting to note that there 
happens to have been a close connection between ‘Uryabi, the terrestrial 
teacher, and Jesus, the supernatural one. As he himself writes: ‘My master 
Aba l-‘Abbas al-“Uryabi was Christic (“isawi) at the end ofhis life, whereas I was 
at the beginning’.°* In another passage from the Futuhat which we will later 
need to examine in greater detail, Ibn ‘Arabi states again: ‘My master Abt 
}-‘Abbas al-“Uryabi was ‘‘on the foot’’ of Jesus (‘ala qadam ‘Isa)’.®° 

There is no need here to analyse the notion of prophetic inheritance 
(wirdtha), which occupies an important place in Ibn ‘Arabi’s hagiology. This 
has in fact already been done and, besides, belongs to an analysis of doctrine 
which cannot possibly be undertaken here.”° The essential point to bear in 
mind is that for Ibn ‘Arabi the saints are fundamentally heirs of the prophets 
(warathat al-anbiya’); the predominance of the inheritance from this or that 
prophet is what determines the spiritual type of any given saint. It also 
sometimes happens that a saint inherits successively from a number of 
prophets, and this is precisely what happened in the case of the Shaikh al- 
Akbar, who explains that after having been ‘Christic’ he became ‘Mosaic’, 
‘Hidic’ and so on until he inherited from the prophet Muhammad himself.’* 
However, from whichever of the hundred and twenty-four thousand 
prophets a saint inherits, indirectly it is the inheritance of the prophet 
Muhammad—'tabernacle’ (mishkat) of all the successive prophets—which 
he really receives. The fact that Ibn ‘Arabi defines himself as having been a 
‘Christic’ type in his youth is hardly surprising in view of the major role 
which Jesus clearly played at the start of his spiritual vocation. And yet, as we 
will soon discover, this relationship with the Son of Mary also had another 
aspect. For the moment it is enough to remember that, through the 
intermediary of his first teacher who was also ‘Christic’, Ibn ‘Arabi was under 
the influence of Jesus. 


67. Ruh, p.76; Sufis of Andalusia, p.63. 

68. Fut.,1,p.223. Also, in Fut., I, p.365 [bn ‘Arabi mentions the following snippet: ‘It was said 
to our master, ‘“You are Jesus the son of Mary”’.’ In his translation of this chapter of the Futuhat 
Michel Valsan correctly identifies the master in question as “Uryabi. Cf. Etudes Traditionnelles, 
July/October 1962, p.169 and n.12. 

69. Fut., III, p.208. 

70. The first systematic analysis of Ibn ‘Arabi’s doctrine of sainthood is the one made by 
Michel Chodkiewicz in his work Seal of the Saints. Regarding the particular point in question here 
See especially chapter 5. 

71. Put., I, p,223 (‘isawi, musawi, hiidi). 
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WESTERN SUFISM IN IBN SARABI'S TIME 


In [bn ‘Arabi's time two major movements dominated Sufism in the Islamic 
West. The first was known as the ‘school of Almeria’, and its chief repre- 
sentatives were Abu |-‘Abbas Ibn al-‘Arif 7? and Abt |-Hakam Ibn Barrajan,73 
Three letters which were written by Ibn al-‘Arifto bn Barrajan, and published 
in 1956 by Father Nwyia,’4 leave no possible room for doubt as to the nature of 
the relationship between these two Andalusian Sufis: Ibn al-‘Arif considered 
himself a humble disciple of Ibn Barrajan. 

Ibn al-‘Arif settled in Almeria, which at the start of the sixth/twelfth 
century had become one of the main centres of Andalusian Sufism, and there 
he gathered around himself a considerable number of disciples; meanwhile, 
his master Jbn Barrajan had been proclaimed ‘imam’ in a hundred and thirty 
villages in the region of Seville.”> Their popularity, as well as the doctrines 
that they taught, rendered them suspect in the eyes of the Almoravid 
authorities. In 536H Sultan ‘Ali b. Yusuf b. Tashifin commanded them to 
appear at Marrakech, and he also summoned another Sufi, Aba Bakr al- 
Mayurql; according to Ibn al-Abbar all three men taught the same doctrine.,”® 
However, they did not all receive the same treatment. According to 
Marrakushi,’” Mayurai was arrested, whipped, and then released; after this 
misadventure he went to stay for a while in the Mashriq before returning to 
the Maghreb, where he taught hadith in Bougie. As for Ibn Barrajan, the 
Takmila simply states that he met with his death at Marrakech7®—but 
without being any more specific about the circumstances in which he died. 
However, in the Tashawwuf Tadili relates the following story: ‘When Abt 


72. For Ibn al-‘Arif cf. the introduction to Mahasin al-majalis, ed. and trans. Asin Palacios, 
Paris 1933; Asin Palacios, Obras escogidas, Madrid 1946, I, pp.220-—42:; EP s.v. Tashawwuf, § 18, 
pp.1 18-23. The article by Bruno Halff, ‘Le Mahasin al-magalis d’Ibn al-‘Arif et |’ceuvre du soufi 
hanbalite al-Ansari’, contains useful information about Ibn al-‘Arif’s sources. See also Ibn al- 
Abbar, Mu‘jam, Cairo 1967, § 14, pp.15-20, Ibn Bashkuwal, Sila, ed. Codera, 1883, § 175. 
Tashawwuf § 18; ‘Abbas b. Ibr., al-“Alam, Rabat 1974, I, pp.5—24, and ‘Abd al-Wahhab b. 
Mansur, A‘lam al-Maghrib, Rabat 1983, II, pp.231ff. 

73. For Ibn Barrajan cf. Takmila, ed. Codera, § 1797, and Zarakli, A‘lam, V1, p.6. 

74. P. Nwyia, ‘Notes sur quelques fragments inédits de ]a correspondance d’Ibn al-“Arif avec 
Ibn Barrajan’, in Hesperis, 1956, vol. 43, pp.217-21. 

75. Sha‘rani, Tabagat, I, p.15. Sha‘rani is himself a very late source, but D. Gril has drawn 
attention to a similar remark in the Wahid by Shaikh ‘Abd al-Ghaffar al-Qusi, an Egyptian Sufi of 
the 7th/thirteenth century. Cf. D. Gril, ‘Une source inédite pour l'histoire du tasawwuf’, in Livre 
du centenaire de IFAO, Cairo 1980, p.463. 

76. Mu‘jam, p.19. 

77. Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Marrakushi, al-Dhay! wa |-takmila, Beirut 1973, VI. § 452, pp.169- 
71. For Maytrqi see also Ibn al-Abbar, Mu‘jam, § 123, and Takmila, ed. Codera, § 608. 

78. Takmila, § 1797. 
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Hakam Ibn Barrajan was taken from Cordoba to Marrakech he was 
interrogated regarding some things he had said which had been held against 
him, and he debated the issues after the fashion of ta’wil. He extricated 
himself from what had given rise to the criticisms and then declared: ‘I will 
not live [long], but he who summoned me here will not survive my death”. 
He died, and the sultan gave instructions to have his body thrown on the 
city’s rubbish dump.’ However, as Tadili goes on to explain, Ibn Hirzihim (one 
of Shaikh Abt Madyan’s teachers) was informed by a disciple of his about the 
sultan’s decision and issued a call to the population of Marrakech to attend a 
funeral ceremony for Ibn Barrajan.”? 

And finally, there is Ibn al-‘Arif. While Ibn Bashkuwal is as evasive as could 
be about the causes of his death, he is very precise regarding the date when he 
died: ‘He died on Thursday night, and was buried during the day of Friday the 
23rd of Safar, 536’.8° Ibn al-Abbar gives two versions of what happened.*' 
According to the first, the sultan was convinced of Ibn al-‘Arif’s excellence 
and piety and ordered him to be released and escorted to Ceuta, where the 
shaikh died as the result of an illness. According to the second—to which Ibn 
al-Abbar says he is unwilling to give much credence—Ibn al-‘Arif was 
poisoned on his return journey, while making the sea crossing. 

A year after the death of Ibn al-‘Arif another Sufi, Ibn Qast, claimed he was 
the Mahdi and organised an anti-Almoravid rebellion in the Algarve.** With 
the help of his disciples he managed to seize a number of strongholds in the 
region. When the Almohads landed on the peninsula, Ibn Qast initially rallied 
to their cause in 540/1145 but eventually dissociated himself from them and 
died, also assassinated, at Silves in 546/1151. 

Of these three representatives of Almoravid Sufism it was unquestionably 
Ibn al-‘Arif who exerted the greatest influence on the evolution of Ibn “Arabi’s 
teaching. The numerous references in the Futuhat to the Mahasin al-majalis— 
a work in which Ibn al-‘Arif describes the different stages of the Way—and 
the various allusions to the man himself *3 testify both to Ibn ‘Arabi's interest 
in his work and to his profound respect for its author, whom he praises for his 
Perfect knowledge and describes as ‘one of the men of spiritual realisation’ 
(min al-muhagqgigqin).*4 It is important to emphasise in this connection that, of 
the three men mentioned above, Ibn al-‘Arif appears to have been the only 
one whom Jbn ‘Arabi specifically refers to as shaykhuna, ‘our master’. 


79. Tashawwuf, p.170. 80. Sila, ed. Codera, § 175. 81. Mu‘jam, § 14. p.19. 

82. For Ibn Qasi cf. El’ s.v.; Asin Palacios, Obras escogidas, 1. pp.144-45, 150: Marrakushi. 
Mu‘jib, pp.I50-51; and V.Lagardeére, ‘La Tariqa et la révolte des muridun en 539/1144 en 
Andalus’, Revue de I'Occident musulman et de la Méditerranée, 35.1, 1983, pp.157-70. 

83. Cf. e.g. Fut. L, pp.g3, 279: Il. pp.97. 290, 318, 325: Il, p.396: IV. pp.g2-3. 

84. Fut., I, p.318. 
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Several of Ibn ‘Arabi’s Andalusian teachers were associated directly or 
indirectly with the Almerian school. This was the case for example with Abii 
‘Abd Allah M. b. A. al-Ansari al-Ghazzal, who according to Ibn ‘Arabi was a 
disciple of Ibn al-‘Arif.°5 Yasuf b. Yahya al-Tadili, who as noted earlier died in 
627/1230, also cites a contemporary of his to the effect that Shaikh al- 
Ghazzal was one of Ibn al-‘Arif’s greatest disciples (min akbar talamidha Ibn al- 
‘Arif).3° But as the editor of the Tashawwuf, Ahmad Tawfiq, correctly points 
out,®” this would seem to be chronologically impossible: Aba “Abd Allah al- 
Ghazzal, known as Ibn al-Yatim al-Andarshi, is said by his biographers to 
have been born in 544/1149—that is, eight years after the death of Ibn al- 
‘Arif. Yet according to these same compilers Ghazzal’s father, Abt |-“Abbas 
(d. 581/1185), was.a disciple of Ibn al-Arif,°? which clearly suggests that 
different people have been confused. Ibn ‘Arabi himself cannot have been 
entirely responsible for inventing the stories he tells about al-Ghazzal’s 
presence in Almeria together with his master Ibn al-‘Arif. He knew him far 
too well (a poem in the Diwan and one of his Risalat show that he exchanged 
correspondence with him)*®? to confuse him with his father. 

Similarly, both ‘Abd al-Jalil b. Musa (d. 608/1211)—author of the Masa’ il 
shuSab al-iman,°° and frequently visited by Ibn ‘Arabi at Qasr Kutama 
(Alcazarquivir)?'—and Shaikh Abu Sabr Ayyub al-Fihri (d. 6009/1212), with 
whom he studied hadith in Ceuta, were disciples of Ibn Ghalib al-Qurashi (d. 
568/1172),9* who was himself a disciple of Ibn al-‘Arif. There were also 
Ibrahim b. Tarif and his friend ‘Abd Allah al-Qalfat, whose company Ibn 
‘Arabi frequented between 589 and 594. These two men (we will have more 
to say later about them as well as about al-Fihri) were disciples of Abt |-Rabi‘ 
al-Malaqi, himself a disciple of Ibn al-‘Arif.93 

Finally it should be mentioned that Shaikh ‘Uryabi, in spite of the fact that 
he was totally illiterate, was familiar with Ibn al-‘Arif’s doctrinal arguments 
and used to debate them with his disciple Ibn ‘Arabi. This emerges from the 
following passage in the Ruh al-quds. ‘The last time I visited him—God have 


85. Cfeg. Fut., 1, p.228; I, p.201; IV, p.550; Rah, § 14, p.99; Sufis of Andalusia, p.104. 

86. Tashawwuf, p.119. 

87. Ibid., n.111. 

88. Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Marrakushi, a-Dhayl wa I-takmila, VI, pp.44-9 and Tak., ed. Codera, 
§ 966 (son): Dhayl, I, p.439. Tak., ed. Bencheneb, § 221, “Abd al-Wahhab b. Mansur, Adam 
al maghrib, Rabat 1986, III, p.350 (father). 

89. Diwan, p.46; O. Yahia, R.G. § 611, Risala ila... al-Ghazzal. 

90. For Shaikh ‘Abd al-Jalil cf. Tashawwuf §§ 241, 416: Tak., ed. Codera, § 1818. 

91. Durra, in Sufis of Andalusia, p.160; [jaza, p.181. 

92. For Ibn Ghalib cf. Tashawwuf, § 81, p.228. 

93. For Abu l-Rabi‘ al-Malaqi cf. Fut., II, p.508, IV, p.474, and the bibliographical note by 
D. Gril in Safi al-Din, Risala, p.222. 
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mercy on him—in the company of others... he announced: “Let us 
examine a problem which I have already put to you, Abu Bakr [here he 
pointed to me with his finger], for I have always been astonished by the 
saying of Abu l-“Abbas Ibn al-‘Arif which runs, ‘Until what has never been 
has been extinguished and what has never ceased to be remains’. We all 
know that what never was is extinguished and what has never ceased to be 
endures, so what does he mean by these words?”’ As none of my companions 
was able to provide an answer, he turned to me. Even though, in contrast to 
them, I knew the answer, I refrained from speaking because I had adopted the 
habit of forcing myself to keep silence. The shaikh understood, and did not 
insist.'?4 
In 590/1194 at Tunis, Ibn ‘Arabi studied Ibn Barrajan’s Kitab al-hikma 
under the direction of his teacher ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Mahdawi.?> Possibly he had 
already obtained some knowledge of the work through another teacher of 
his, ‘Abd al-Haqq al-Ishbili (d. 581/1185), who according to the Dibaj was a 
disciple of Ibn Barrajan.°° In any case, Ibn ‘Arabi’s opinion of this other 
representative of the Almeria school appears to have been more reserved. He 
undoubtedly possessed knowledge of some of the spiritual sciences— 
especially the science of astrology (‘ilm al-falak), which enabled him to predict 
Saladin’s victory at Jerusalem—but Ibn ‘Arabi emphasises that he had not 
mastered this knowledge completely.?”? He does however acknowledge the 
value of Ibn Barrajan’s exposition of the ‘divine Reality out of which 
everything is created’ (al-hagq al-makhliq bihi),9® which is an idea that 
occupies an important place in his own teaching.?9 
As for Ibn Qasi, contrary to the general opinion shared by Western 
Specialists the Shaikh al-Akbar did not think highly of him. To be fair, it must 
be admitted that the frequent references in his writings to this teacher and 
to his work, the Kitab khal* al-na‘layn,'°° not to mention the eulogistic 
expressions which he sometimes uses in referring to him,'°’ would seem a 
priori to support such an interpretation; indeed, this interpretation appears 
never to have been questioned. However, even the most cursory reading of 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s commentary on Ibn Qasi’s Khal‘ al-na‘layn (a work often referred 
to in the literature but apparently rarely consulted) shows just how mistaken 


94. Ruh, p.78: Sufis of Andalusia, p.66. 95. Risdala, ed. H. Taher, p.31. 

96. Ibn Farhun, Dibaj, pp.1 75-76. 97. Fut., I, p.60; IV, p.220. 

98. Fut., I, p.104; Ill, p.77. For Ibn Barrajan cf. also Fut., II, pp.577, 649; Mawagi‘ al-nujiim, 
Cairo 1965, p.142; Tadbirat ilahiyya. ed. Nyberg, 1919, p.125. 

Ae Regarding the notion of al-haqq al-makhlig bihi cf. Su‘ad al-Hakim, Mu‘jam, §§ 183 and 
435. 

Too. Cf. e.g. Fut., I, pp.136, 312, 749; Il, pp.52, 257, 686, 693; III, pp.7, 165, etc. 

IOI. As for example in Fui., I, p.136, where he declares him min sadat al-gawm. 
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this view actually is.'°? It was, again, in Tunis in 590/1194, when he met the 
son of Ibn Qasi,'°3 that Ibn ‘Arabi first became acquainted with the Khak: qj. 
na‘layn. But there can be little doubt that at that time he just leafed through 
the work or read a few passages from it,"°* because it was only much lJater— 
when he settled down to writing the commentary—that he discovered its rea] 
contents. There are various indications in the Sharh kitab khal‘ al-na‘layn that 
Ibn ‘Arabi composed it during his Damascus period'®>—in other words 
between 620 and 638 and most probably during the very last years of his life. 
This helps to explain why it differs so much in tone from the passages in his 
earlier works where he refers to [bn Qas!. In reading the commentary one 
perceives that the further Ibn ‘Arabi proceeded with his reading and analysis 
of the Khal‘ al-na‘layn, the more noticeably he modified his opinion of the 
author. Satisfied to begin with, then astounded, he ended up horrified and 
disappointed. At the start of the text, when commenting on the khutba 
(doxology) of the Khal‘ al-na‘layn, he is almost enthusiastic: ‘I am virtually 
certain that this man [Ibn Qasi] was a man of spiritual experience’ (yaghlabu 
‘ala zanninad annahu min ahl al-dhawg).'°® A little further on Ibn ‘Arabi is 
already much more critical, and asserts that ‘this man in his book has not 
adhered to what the faith demands’ (hadha I-rajul ma wagafa fi kitabihi ‘ala ma 
yaqtadihi al-iman).'°7 Finally, in the following pages he calls him an imitator 
(mugallid), an ignoramus ( jahil) and even an impostor:'°* ‘He is nothing but a 
transmitter (naqil) and an imitator, devoid of spiritual experience and 
revelation .... Through what he says here he has put an end once and for all 
to my mistaken judgement about him’. Ibn ‘Arabi then goes on to explain 
that Ibn Qasi simply transcribed more or less faithfully what he was told by a 
great master of the Way called Khalaf Allah al-Andalusi. ‘This person came 
to see him [Ibn Qasi] and described to him what had entered his heart from 
the Holy Spirit and the divine light .... I am able to distinguish between 
what originates from him [Ibn Qasi] and what he has transmitted [from 
Khalaf Allah}. Besides, I know certain things about his states from other 
people. I happen to have met his son, who is an intelligent and discerning 


102. I am very grateful to Su‘ad al-Hakim for providing me with a photocopy of the 
manuscript of Ibn ‘Arabi’s Sharh kitab khal‘ al-na‘layn (Shehit Ali 1174, f° 89-175). 

103. Fut., IV, p.129; Sharh... al-naSlayn. f° ©47b. 

104. Ibn ‘Arabi states (f° 147b) that Ibn Qasi's son offered to take away the Kitab khal‘ al- 
na‘layn, but that for some particular reason he refused (li-sabab kana hunak). 

105. See for example f° 173, where he uses the expression tarahhum in referring to Shaikh 
Sadr al-Din Ibn Hamawayh (d. 616/1219). or f° 142a where Isma‘il b. Sawdakin, who 
transcribed the Sharh, is mentioned. Ibn ‘Arabi also alludes on a number of occasions to the 
Futuhat, the first draft of which was completed in 629/1231. 

106, F° 97a. 107. F° 99b. 108. F°% rr1b-112a. 
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rson, and I questioned him about his father’s states. What he described to 
me confirms what I have just said about his imperfection .... {This also 
emerges from] the letter he wrote to “Abd al-Mu’min b. ‘Ali and what he says 
in it about himself, which was not true.... He was not a man of spiritual 
realisation but an ignoramus’.*°° 


* 


Asin Palacios, and after him Henry Corbin, are quite categorical in stating 
that the ‘school of Almeria’ was simply an extension and continuation of 
the famous ‘Masarra’ school."*° And yet Asin was quite aware that there is 
nothing-—no document or any other source of information—to support this 
thesis, or rather hypothesis. He also attempted in the studies he devoted to Ibn 
Masarra al-Jabali (d. 319/931) and his school’** to demonstrate that this 
shaikh was not so much a mystic as a ‘Batinite philosopher’ whose teaching 
was inspired in its essentials by pseudo-Empedocles. ‘Beneath the appearance 
of Mu‘tazilism and Batinism, Ibn Masarra was the defender and propagator 
within Spanish Islam of the Plotinian system of pseudo-Empedocles and of its 
most characteristic thesis: the hierarchy of five substances presided over by a 
spiritual First Matter.’''* Unfortunately, on this point as well Asin Palacios 
was unable to refer to any documents which might have enabled him to 
substantiate his thesis, for the simple reason that neither of the two works 
attributed to Ibn Masarra—the Kitab al-hurif and the Kitab al-tabsira—had 
been rediscovered at the time when he was writing. As Professor Stern was to 
emphasise many years later in a paper that criticises and takes issue with 
Asin Palacios’ theory,''3 his argumentation is in fact based ultimately on 
nothing more than a remark by the historian Ibn Sa‘id al-Qurtubi (d. 402/ 
1070) to the effect that certain Batinites such as Ibn Masarra professed the 
doctrine of Empedocles. As to Ibn Masarra’s philosophical system, the only 
substantial evidence available to Asin Palacios to help him form some idea of 


109. Ibn ‘Arabi seems to be referring here to [bn Qasi’s claim that he was the Mahdi. It is 
interesting to note that, although he challenges this claim, nowhere does he appear to have 
expressed any similar criticism of Ibn Barrajan. Regarding the relations between Ibn Qasi and the 
Sultan ‘Abd al-Mu’min cf. Marrakushi, Mu‘jib, p.150. 

Tro. Cf. Henry Corbin, Histoire de la philosophie islamique, Paris 1968, p.311, where he states 
that Ibn al-‘Arif ‘created a tariga based on the theosophy of Ibn Masarra’; Asin Palacios, Obras 
escogidas, 1, p.144. 

III. Obras escogidas, I: ‘Ibn Masarra y su escuela’, Madrid 1946. 

1r2. Ibid., p.113. 

II3. S.M. Stern, ‘Ibn Masarra, follower of pseudo-Empedocles, an illusion’, in Actas do IV 
Congresso de estudos arabes e islamicos, Cambra-Lisbon 1968 and Leiden 1971, pp.325-39; 
Teprinted in S.M. Stern, Medieval Arabic and Hebrew Thought, London 1983. 
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its nature consisted of two passages from the Futuhat in which Ibn ‘Arabj 
refers to him.‘'+ Stern himself consequently came to the conclusion that 
Shaikh al-Jabali was not so much a Neoplatonic philosopher as a mystic who 
derived his teaching from Sufism. The debate is not yet closed, and we must 
wait for further studies to bring additional facts to light before the issue can be 
settled one way or the other. This will be made much easier by the fact that in 
1972 Dr. Kamal Ibrahim Ja‘far discovered the two treatises by Ibn Masarra— 
the Kitab khawass al-huruf and the Kitab al-i‘tibar—which up until then had 
been known by the name of Kitab al-tabsira. From the lengthy account of 
these texts which he has provided''5 it emerges that, although there is 
undoubtedly a Neoplatonic tone to Ibn Masarra’s doctrine (itself far too 
common a feature in Sufi literature and philosophy to enable one to draw any 
significant conclusions), it is hard to establish any filiation between this 
tendency in Ibn Masarra and the doctrine of pseudo-Empedocles—let alone 
to justify any reference to it in terms of ‘Batinite philosophy’. Ibn Masarra’s 
Neoplatonism is in itself not at all surprising. The influence of Neoplatonic 
ideas had already become widespread, especially through the so-called 
‘Theology of Aristotle’, and the reconstruction which Asin Palacios went on 
to produce would appear—to say the very least—highly conjectural.!'® 
Whatever the final truth of the matter, one thing which is certain is that 
Ibn ‘Arabi knew—and appreciated—the work and teaching of Ibn Masarra, 
whom he describes as ‘one of the greatest masters of the Way in terms of 
knowledge, spiritual state and revelation’.‘'” He refers to him explicitly twice 
in the Futuhat, and once in the Kitab al-mim—where, with regard to the 
‘secrets of the science of letters’, he states that he will tackle the subject ‘in the 
manner of Ibn Masarra’.''® Of these three texts (to which we should also add 
an allusion in the Fusus),‘'9 the one that offers the clearest evidence for 
supposing Ibn ‘Arabi was influenced by [bn Masarra is chapter 13 of the 
Futuhdat, which deals with the symbolism of the Throne, the Intellect and the 
Universal Soul. And yet Aba |-‘Ala ‘Aftfi has very correctly pointed out that 
the Neoplatonism of the Shaikh al-Akbar is in fact closer to that of the Ikhwan 


114. Fut., 1. p.149; I, p.581.J.W. Morris has drawn up a list of the sources that refer to Ibn 
Masarra in a long unpublished article, ‘Ibn Masarra: a reconstruction of the primary sources’. 
which he has been kind enough to show me. 

115. ‘Min mu’allafat Ibn Masarra al-mafquda’, Majalla Kulliyyat al-tarbiya, vo}. Il], 1972. 
pp.27-63. 

116. For the influence of Neoplatonism on Islamic thought see e.g. I.R. Netton, Muslim 
Neoplatonists: an introduction to the thought of the Brethren of Purity, London 1982. 

t17. Fut., l, p.147. 

118. Kitab al-mim wa I-waw wa l-nin, in Ras@il, p.7. 

11g. Fusus, I, p.84. 
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al-Safa’, OF ‘Brethren of Purity’, than to the Neoplatonism of Ibn Masarra.‘° 
In fact already long before Ibn ‘Arabi’s time the Epistles of the Brethren of 
Purity—composed during the second half of the fourth/tenth century’?'— 
had penetrated both philosophical and Sufi circles in Andalusia, where they 
encountered considerable success. In spite of the fact that Ibn ‘Arabi does not 
seem ever to have referred explicitly to the Epistles, the similarities and 
coincidences between his teaching and the teaching of the Brethren of Purity 
on anumber of points—for example regarding the vegetative soul'**— reveal 
their direct influence on his thinking. 


* 


In parallel to the ‘school of Almeria’—which so tangibly left its mark 
on Andalusian Sufism, giving it a character and originality that are quite 
unique—we also see another trend emerging. This trend was specifically 
associated with the Maghreb, and its chief representatives were Abt Ya‘za (d. 
§72/1177), Ibn Hirzihim (d. 559/1163) and, slightly later, Abu Madyan.'?3 
In this case there was certainly no question of a ‘school’ as such; the names of 
these saints are not associated with any specific doctrine or even with any 
particular written text. Essentially it was due to their extraordinary per- 
sonalities that they made such an impression on their contemporaries and 
even down to today are numbered among the most venerated saints of the 
Maghreb. This is particularly true of Abu Ya‘za:'4 a Berber who was unable 
to express himself correctly in Arabic, his karamat or charismatic powers 
were—as Ibn ‘Arabi himself observes'?5—famous throughout the Maghreb. 
He seems to have had the ability to read people’s thoughts, penetrate their 
hearts—and, above all, to master wild cats. Ibn Hirzihim, described by Tadili 
as a jurist ( fagih) and héfiz,'?° was more erudite. He had studied the works of 


120. ‘Afifi, The Mystical Philosophy of Muyid-din Ibnul Arabi, London 1964, p.183. For the 
Neoplatonising influence exerted by the Ikhwan al-Safa’ on Ibn ‘Arabi's thought cf. pp.121, 
183-6. 

I21. For the Ikhwan al-Safa’ or ‘Brethren of Purity’ cf. S.H. Nasr, An Introduction to Islamic 
Cosmological Doctrines, Cambridge Mass. I 964; Yves Marquet, La Philosophie des Ikhwan al-Safa’ , 
études et documents, Algiers 1975. 

T22. ‘Afifi, Mystical Philosophy, p.121. 

123. A third trend or current—more marginal and less representative in quantitative 
terms—began to emerge in the time of Ibn ‘Arabi, with Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Shadhi and his disciple 
Ibn al-Mar'a (d. 6411/1214) as its chief representatives. (For these two men cf. Massignon., The 
Passion of al-Hallaj, Il, pp.309-17, and E. Dermenghem, Le Culte des saints en Islam maghrébin, 
Paris 1982, pp.89~-95.) This trend became established with Ibn Sab‘in (d. 669/1270) and his 
School. 

124. For Abu Ya‘za cf. Tashawwuf, § 77, pp.213-22; E. Dermenghem, op. cit., pp.59~-70. 

125. Fut., IV, pp.50-1; also I, p.637. 126. Tashawwuf, § 51, pp.168-73. 
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Muhasibi and expressed great admiration for Ghazali's Ihya’ ‘ulum al-din, 
According to Tadili it would seem that he spent some time in prison. 

It was with Aba Madyan that the Sufi trend which is unique to the 
Maghreb really asserted itself. Originally from the region of Seville, Aby 
Madyan lived for a while in Fez, where he met Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Daqqaq—a 
rather extravagant Sufi, according to the hagiographers—who seems to 
have passed on to him the khirga.'?’ In Fez he also met Ibn Hirzihim, who 
taught him the works of Muhasibi and Ghazali; and in addition he became gq 
disciple of Abu Ya‘za. After a voyage to Mecca where he possibly encountered 
‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani (d. 5600/1165), he settled in Bougie.*7° 

The sheer number of Abti Madyan’s disciples—some of whom spread his 
teaching in the East'*?—helps to explain the privileged position he occupies 
in all Sufism, both Western and Eastern.'3° This makes it all the more 
regrettable that no proper and comprehensive study has yet been devoted to 
such a major figure in the tasawwuf of the Maghreb. Ibn ‘Arabi was to have 
many teachers who were disciples of Ab}. Madyan: Yusuf al-Ktami, ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz al-Mahdawi, ‘Abd Allah al-Mawrtri and a considerable number of 
others, as we will see.'3! References in his writings to the saint of Bougie are 
far too numerous to be listed here: a statistical study would easily show that 
of all the Sufis whom he mentions, it is AbQ Madyan—whom he never even 
met—to whom Ibn ‘Arabi refers most often.'3? This preference is not due just 
to the influence which Abt Madyan exerted on him through the medium of 
his disciples: there were also certain points that they shared in common, as 
we will soon see. 


To sum up: there can be no doubting whatever that Ibn ‘Arabi was influenced 
by elements of doctrine which derived from representatives of both these two 


127. For Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Daqqagq cf. A. Bel, ‘Sidi Bou Medyan et son maitre Ed-Daqqaq 4 
Fés’, in Mélanges René Basset, Paris 1923, J, pp.3 1-68. Regarding investiture with the khirga, or 
‘frock’, see in more detail below, chapter 6. 

128. For Aba Madyan cf. Tashawwuf. § 162, pp.319-26; Ibn Qunfudh, Uns al-fagir wa ‘izz al- 
haqir. Rabat 1965: EP s.v. Abt Madyan; E. Dermenghem, Culte des saints, pp.7 1-86 and Vies des 
saints musulmans, Paris 1983, pp.249-6 3. 

129. Cf. pp.2 7-8 of D. Gril’s introduction to the Risala of Safi al-Din b. Abi Mansur. 

130. It is worth emphasizing that Ibn ‘Arabi greatly contributed to making him known in 
Oriental Sufi circles through his own works, in which he cites AbG Madyan repeatedly and with 
extreme veneration. 

131. Fora table listing Ibn ‘Arabi's affiliations with the various Sufi currents in the Islamic 
West, see Appendix 2. 

132. See for example Fut., I, pp.r84, 221, 244, 280, 448, 480; I], pp.201, 222, 233; IIL 
pp.94, 117, 396: IV, pp.50, I41, 195, 264; Tadbirat ilahiyya, ed. Nyberg, 1919, pp.126, 158- 
59; Mawagi‘ al-nujum, Cairo 1965, pp.89, 140. 
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‘major trends—the one Andalusian, the other from the Maghreb—and that his 
writings bear their imprint in numerous places. However, the 
; extraordinary bulk of his writings, plus the sheer diversity and complexity of 
: e themes he develops, makes it difficult (and, within the framework of this 
‘cular study, impossible} to attempt any precise evaluation ofthe extent to 
qhich heis indebted to Andalusian Sufis for his own ideas—ideas thatin many 
- pespects are so subtle and original. And yet regardless of their particular 
< Jeanings or affiliations, his teachers did not confine themselves to transmitting 
f to him their doctrinal convictions or initiating him into the mysteries of 
- metaphysics. Through the advice they offered him and through the practices 
they prescribed for him they helped him overcome the many different 
obstacles which stand in the way of whoever undertakes the quest for the Red 
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Arter Abu Madyan, the teacher whom [bn ‘Arabi probably mentions most 
frequently in the Futuhat is Abt l-‘Abbas al-‘Uryabi.'33 Clearly the times he 
spent in the company of this illiterate peasant from Ulya‘34 in the Algarve had 
a profound effect upon him. It is also significant that among the recommen- 
dations {wasaya) of Ibn “Arabi which Isma ‘il b. Sawdakin transcribed in his 
Kitab was@’il al-s@’il, several derive from Abu I-‘Abbas al-‘Uryabi. So, for 
example, the following prayer which Ibn ‘Arabi was to make his own: ‘Oh 
Lord, nourish me not with love but with the desire for love’ (Rabbi urzuqni 
shahwat al-hubb 1a l-hubb).'35 

This influence—which is especially evident in Ibn ‘Arabi’s initial attach- 
ment to the practice of dhikr using the divine Name ‘Allah’ alone™}°—is 
hardly surprising. For a start, ‘Uryabi was his murshid al-awwal, his first 
teacher: a relationship which is always of special significance in Sufism. 
Secondly—and this is probably the most decisive factor of all-—Uryabi was 
80verned by the state of ‘ubidiyya, or total servitude. ‘My master Abt 
l-Abbas al-Uryabi, who was the first teacher whom I served and received 
races from, had one foot planted firmly in this domain—the domain of 
Servitude.'"37 Now in Ibn ‘Arabi’s eyes the state of ‘ubtidiyya surpasses all 


133. Cf. Fut., I, pp.186, 223, 244, 329, $74: Il, pp.177,. 224, 325, 687: I, pp.208, 532, 
539: IV, pp.89, 243, 482, 497, 529. 

134. Nowadays called Loulé, near Silves in Portugal. 

135. Kitab wasa’ il, p.4; Fut., I, p.325. 

136. Fut., J, pp.298, 300. 

137. Fut., I, p.539. 
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others. It is the state every disciple must aspire to and the goal of spiritua] 
realisation, because it represents the return to the original state: to the 
ontological nothingness of the creature or created being. Whoever has 
realised Subudiyya or servitude has stripped himself of rububiyya, of the 
‘Lordship’ which really belongs to God alone but which ordinary men in their 
arrogance claim for themselves. According to Ibn ‘Arabi the state of such a 
person is comparable to a stone that falls where it is thrown; he is literally “abd 
Allah, the slave of God. In a sense it can be said that Ibn ‘Arabi’s entire 
teaching as embodied in his writings has as its sole aim to guide his ‘spiritual 
children’ (we will see in due course why the term ‘children’, rather than 
‘sons’, has to be used) towards that state of servitude to which ‘Uryabi had 
guided him. ‘Be a pure servant! (kun Sabdan mahdan).... That is what I was 
advised by my shaikh and master Abia I-‘Abbas al-“Uryabi.’'3* It will emerge 
later that the only people who realise the state of ‘ubudiyya fully are the 
malamiyya, the ‘People of Blame’. 

Finally, there is the fact that Shaikh ‘Uryabi was in a sense responsible for 
the first meeting between Ibn Arabi and Khadir, that mysterious interlocutor 
of Moses: the master of the ‘masterless’, he who is the supreme possessor of 
the ‘ilm laduni, the ‘knowledge inherent in God’.'?? This initial meeting took 
place in Seville when Ibn ‘Arabi was still a youth, and it was to be the first in a 
series of interventions by Khadir in his spiritual destiny which would 
culminate in his double investiture with the khirqa khadiriyya, the ‘initiatic 
mantle’ transmitting the baraka of Khadir: firstly at Seville in 592 and then at 
Mosul in 601. 

Before telling the story of this first encounter with Khadir, it is worth 
pointing out that Muhyi J-Din was only around twenty years old when he 
met ‘Uryabi. The following episode occurred at the start of this companion- 
ship, as he himself says (ff bidayati amri). His youthfulness excuses—or at 
least explains—the lack of adab or propriety which, on his own admission, he 
showed. He still had a great deal to learn about the rules of proper behaviour 
which normally govern the relationship between disciple and master. ‘A 
difference of opinion arose between me and my master Abd |-‘Abbas al- 
‘Uryabi, regarding the identity of a person whose coming the Prophet had 
announced. He [Shaikh ‘Uryabi] said to me, ‘“The reference is to so-and-so, 
son of so-and-so”, and he mentioned someone whom I knew by name: I had 
never seen the person but I had met his cousin. I expressed scepticism and 
refused to accept what the shaikh said about this individual, because I had an 


138. Fut., IV, p.482. 
139. For Khadir cf. EP s.v.; Massignon, Opera minora, I, pp.142-61; Corbin, Creative 
Imagination, pp.5 3-63. 
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infallible perception (basira) regarding the man in question. As it happens, 
there can be no doubting the fact that later the shaikh changed his opinion. 
put he suffered inwardly {as a result of my attitude], although I was unaware 
of this because at the time I was only in my early stages. J left him to return 
home. On the way I was accosted by someone whom I did not know. First of 
all this person greeted me, with a great deal of love and affection in his 
gesture. Then he said to me: ‘““Accept what Shaikh Abt I-‘Abbds says about 
so-and-so!’ I understood what he was asking. I immediately returned to the 
shaikh to let him know what had happened to me. When I appeared before 
him he said to me: “Oh Abu ‘Abd Allah, is it going to be necessary for Khadir 
to come to you every time you hesitate to admit what IJ say, and tell you: 
‘Accept what so-and-so says’? And how is that going to happen each time 
you refuse to accept my opinion?’ I replied: “The door of repentance is open”. 
He said: ‘‘The repentance is accepted’’.’'4° 

Ibn ‘Arabi refers again to the incident in another passage from the Futuhat; 
this time, as well as mentioning the traditional ideas about Khadir he gives 
some additional details. ‘Khadir’s name is Balya b. Malikan .... He wasinan 
army and was sent by the commander in search of water, which they had run 
short of. He discovered and drank from the Source of Life, and so it is that he is 
still living now; he had no idea that God had granted immortality to whoever 
drinks that water. I met him in Seville, and he taught me to submit to spiritual 
masters and not contradict them. In fact on that very day I had contradicted 
one of my teachers on a particular issue, and was just leaving him. I then 
encountered Khadir in the quarter of the Qus al-haniyya,’4* and he said to 
me: “Accept what the shaikh says!” I returned immediately to the shaikh. 
When J arrived at his place, even before I could speak a word he said to me: 
“Oh Muhammad, does this mean that every time you contradict me | will 
have to ask Khadir to instruct you in submission to the masters?” | replied: 
“Master, are you saying that the person who gave me this instruction was 
Khadir?”’ He answered: “‘Yes!’’ I said in reply: ‘Glory be to God for this 
teaching. But even so, things will turn out just as I said they would!’’ Some 
fime later I visited the shaikh and saw that he had come round to my opinion. 
He said to me: “It was I who was wrong and you who were right”. I replied: 
“Master, now I understand why Khadir only instructed me in submission 
and did not say that you were right in the matter. To the extent that legal 
Statutes (ahkam mashri‘a) were not involved, I ought not to have contra- 


I4o0, Fut., I, p.186. 
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dicted you; but if they had been involved it would have been forbidden me tg 
stay silent’’.’74? 

Apart from the fact that this incident led to the meeting with Khadir, it alsg 
testifies to the paradoxical nature of the master-disciple relationship in Ibn 
‘Arabi's case. Undeniably he neglected even the most elementary rules of 
propriety with regard to ‘Uryabi by contradicting him on a point of only 
secondary importance, because the shari‘a was not at stake. The issue on 
which Ibn ‘Arabi disagreed with his teacher clearly had to do with the 
identity of the Mahdi, whose coming had in fact been announced by the 
Prophet and whom ‘Uryabi thought he recognised in one of his contempor- 
aries. However, it emerges from the second account that if Ibn ‘Arabi was 
wrong in his attitude, he was right as far as the heart of the matter was 
concerned, This was why Khadir did not tell him he was mistaken but simply 
said he should submit to his master. It was a piece of advice that Ibn ‘Arabi 
put into practice quite literally, because although he repented of his attitude 
he would not budge from his position (‘Even so, things will turn out just as I 
said they would!’). As a disciple, murid, Ibn ‘Arabi was hierarchically inferior 
to ‘Uryabi and owed him his obedience: as a gnostic (‘arif) endowed with an 
inner certainty (basira), he spoke the truth and in this particular instance 
surpassed his master. 

It is worth clarifying one point here once and for all: this has to do with 
the ambiguous nature of Ibn “Arabi's relationship to his teachers. The ambi- 
guity becomes quite apparent even from the most cursory reading of the 
biographical sketches of his teachers which he provides in the Ruh al-quds 
and the Durrat al-fakhira. If we adhere to the explanations that he himself 
gives, it was due to two causes: firstly, the exceptional talents and charismata 
with which he was favoured from a very early age, and which made him an 
altogether exceptional disciple; secondly, it was a result of the function he 
was called upon to exercise in the sphere of sainthood or walaya. In Ibn 
‘Arabi’s case the suluk—the ‘wayfaring’, or methodical progression along the 
Path under the direction of teachers—did not correspond to any personal 
need to achieve spiritual realisation because, as we have already seen, he had 
received this from the very start. When he met ‘Uryabi he was only a novice 
in appearance. And yet, however great his spiritual capacity, every ‘knower 
of God’ (“arif bi lah) must submit to education and initiation (tarbiya) at the 
hands of a teacher—whether living or dead'4?—-who will instruct him in the 

142. Fut., Hl, p.3 36. 

143. I am alluding here to the case of the ‘uwaysiyya’—those who are trained by a maste¥ 
who died sometimes decades or even centuries earlier. There is the famous example of Shaikh 
Abu |-Hasan Kharagani (d. 425/1034), who was trained by the spiritual influx (rithaniyya) of 
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techniques that will enable him to become the master of his talents and know 
himself. In other words, in the case of the Shaikh al-Akbar the fact that as a 
disciple he owed obedience to his teachers did not prevent him from being 
superior to them in gnosis. This is even more so because, in conformity with 
the particular function to which he would later lay claim, he was strictly 
speaking ‘beyond categories’, and as such the only created being to whom he 
was answerable was—and could only be—the prophet Muhammad. In this 
sense it is legitimate to maintain that really Ibn ‘Arabi had no teacher. At 
least potentially, during the period that concerns us, and fully and effectively 
later on, he affirmed that he possessed the highest degree of realisation of 
sainthood (waldaya). 

In this connection it is worth citing the instructions given to him by the 
‘Imam of the Left’ during their encounter in subtle form. *...This Imam 
showers created beings with benefits and blessings without their being aware 
of the fact. He did so in my case by announcing to me some good news about 
my state, which I was unaware of even though it was my own state, and by 
informing me about it. He also forbade me to affiliate myself (al-intima’) with 
the teachers whom I was frequenting, and said to me: “Affiliate yourself to 
none but God, for none of those whom you have met has authority over you (laysa 
li ahad minman lagaytahu ‘alayka yad). No, it is God Himself who through His 
Goodness has taken you in His charge (Allah tawallaka). Mention if you wish 
the virtues of those whom you meet, but affiliate yourself to God, not to 
them”’. The state of this Imadm was equivalent to my own (kana hal hadha I|-imam 
mithla hali sawa), because none of those whom he had frequented had 
authority over him. I was told as much by trustworthy people (al-thiga), and 
he himself informed me of this at the time of our meeting in the ‘intermediary 
realm” (fi mashhad barzakh)'.'44 

To appreciate fully the implications of this verbal exchange between Ibn 
‘Arabi and the Imam of the Left, we need to refer briefly to what Ibn ‘Arabi 
himself has to say about the hierarchy of initiation at the start of the twelfth 
volume of the Futihat. At the summit of the pyramid are the four Pillars 
(awtad), with first of all the Pole (qutb), followed by the ‘Imam of the Left’, then 
the ‘Imam of the Right’ and finally the fourth Pillar. The true holders of these 
functions are the four prophets, who are considered by Islamic tradition to be 
always living: Idris, Jesus, Elijah and Khadir. Idris is the Pole, Jesus and Elijah 
are the two Imams, and Khadir the fourth Pillar. Each of these prophets 
Permanently has a substitute (nd’ ib) in the world below: a man who fulfils the 
function in question. The Pillars—both the titular ones and the substitutes— 
belong to the category of afrdd, or ‘solitary ones’. ‘Their equivalents among 
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the angels are the muhayyamun: the spirits overcome by love in the Divine 
Majesty, in other words the Cherubim (karrubiyyun).... Their station 
(maqam) is intermediate between the station of the ‘‘confirmation of truth” 
(siddigiyya) and the station of legislative prophecy (nubuwwat al-tash. 
ri‘).... It is the station of free prophecy (al-nubuwwa al-mutlaga)’.745 

No one has authority over the Pillars: they know and acknowledge Gog 
alone, who Himself takes charge of teaching them. Moses’ famous adventure 
with Khadir (Qur’an 18:59~81) is a good example of this independence on 
the part of the Pillars. So, when Ibn ‘Arabi declares that his state is equivalent 
to the state of the Imam of the Left (or in fact of the ‘substitute’ who was 
fulfilling his function at that particular time) he is clearly suggesting that 
they both belong equally to the category of the ‘solitary ones’. Indeed it is 
even probable that the ‘good news’ which the Imam announced to him 
regarding his state refers to precisely this point; that would explain why he 
goes on to advise him not to become identified with any teacher, because it is 
‘God Himself who has taken you in His charge’. 

As to the identity of the person who had assumed the function of Imam of 
the Left at the time of this encounter between him and Ibn ‘Arabi, there are a 
number of reasons for supposing it was Abii Madyan (d. 5944). Ibn ‘Arabi in 
fact states on several occasions that Abd Madyan was the Imam of the Left, 
and that an hour before his death he succeeded to the previous Pole;?4° he 
explains that this information was conveyed to him in a vision by Abt Yazid 
al-Bistami.'*7 It also emerges very clearly from his account that he had never 
met this Imam of the Left except in the spirit. Now as it happens, in a 
biographical sketch in the Ruh which we will examine more closely later, he 
describes how one day Abt Madyan sent him the following message- 
‘Regarding our meeting in the subtle world there is no question: it will 
happen. Regarding our physical encounter in this world, God will not permit 
it.’14° 

It must be said straight away that Ibn ‘Arabi did not only include himself 
among the ‘solitary ones’; on his own admission he was also one of the four 
Pillars. ‘To each Pillar (watad) belongs one corner of the corners of the House 
(the Ka‘ba]. The Syrian corner belongs to him who is on the heart of Adam; 
the Iraqi corner to him who is on the heart of Abraham; the Yemenite corner 


145. Fut., 0, p.19, For Ibn ‘Arabi’s teaching about the Pillars and the hierarchy of initiation 
cf. Michel Chodkiewicz, The Seal of the Saints, chapter 6. 
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to him who ts on the heart of Jesus; and the corner of the Black Rock to him 
ho is on the heart of Muhammad—and this is my corner, God be 
ised!’'4? Ibn ‘Arabi goes on to specify that the Sufi Rabi‘ b. Mahmud al- 
Mardini*>° was in his own time one of the Pillars and was replaced at his 
death by someone else; he also states that, apart from himself, there was a 
Persian (rajul farisi) and an Ethiopian (rajul habashi).'>' However, this piece of 
evidence does pose a problem. If we compare it with another passage in the 
Futihat where Ibn ‘Arabi asserts that the Pole corresponds to the corner of 
the Black Stone," it is tempting to deduce that he himself was the Pole. But 
as we will soon see, according to his own explicit statement’>> the supreme 
function which he exercised was incompatible with this function of qutb. 
Whatever the case here may be, the fact is that Ibn ‘Arabi was still a young 
man when he entered the Path. As he himself emphasises, spiritual graces 
received in the early stages are extremely dangerous for the novice who has 
not previously practised riyada, initiatic discipline. This was precisely his own 
situation. In such a case the company of shaikhs, their advice and their 
protection are essential if the novice is to avoid the danger of backward- 
sliding or, even worse, of going astray. And as there was an abundance of 
saints in Seville, Ibn ‘Arabi was to go knocking at their doors so as to derive 
benefit from their teaching and their baraka. 
For the Shaikh al-Akbar there was nothing to prevent a disciple having 
several teachers. On the contrary, he states at the end of the Kitab nasab al- 
_khirga that only the ignorant have invented this rule: ‘Be assured that there is 
no stipulation in the obligatory conditions of initiatic investiture and spiritual 
companionship that this garment [khirga] must be received from one person 
alone. No one has ever imposed such a condition. It is an established fact that 
one of the men of the Path has said: ‘‘Whoever wishes to see three hundred 
men in one man has only to look at me, for I have followed three hundred 
teachers and from each of them I have derived a quality’’.... Investiture 
[with the khirga] simply consists of keeping the company of a master and 
Practising his spiritual discipline, and that does not involve any restriction 
in number. In stating these facts I am referring to certain ignorant people 
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who imagine that one is only entitled to receive the khirga from one person 
alone’.*54 

At this particular period in the Islamic West it was normal and even 
commonplace to follow the spiritual teaching of several Sufi masters simu]- 
taneously. Suhba, ‘spiritual companionship’, was still an informal practice 
and had not yet acquired the characteristics of a structured and more or less 
regulated institution that it began to assume at the close of the twelfth 
century—and even more definitively in the thirteenth century—in the East, 
where an organised and therefore more rigid system came into being which 
would soon be given the name of tariga. This means that at that time there 
was a certain discrepancy between Oriental Sufism and Andalusian Sufism, 
Sufism in the East was induced for various different reasons to implement this 
progressive structuring, and this became especially evident in the growth ofa 
community strength of spiritual life as attested by the proliferation virtually 
everywhere of khangahs. In Andalusia, on the other hand, the quest for God 
remained to a large extent a purely individual undertaking, free and flexible. 
These differences in emphasis could naturally lead to reciprocal misunder- 
standings, and these were sometimes aggravated by a certain contemptuous 
attitude on the part of Orientals towards people in the Maghreb and 
Andalusia. Ibn ‘Arabi was to have bitter personal experience of this on his 
arrival in the East When—in a Cairo khangah in 598H—a shaikh from Irbil 
made some highly offensive remarks to him about Andalusian Sufis, who 
according to this man knew nothing about the Path." It would appear that 
this criticism was one of the reasons which encouraged Ibn ‘Arabi some time 
later to write the Rah al-quds, in which he highlights the virtues, the qualities 
and the spiritual knowledge of the Sufis he had known in the Islamic West. 

Having a variety of spiritual directors did, however, pose some problems. 
The disciple could find himself in a situation where he was confronted with 
instructions that were apparently contradictory. As Ibn ‘Arabi writes in the 
Futihat: ‘One day I went to see my teacher Abu |-‘Abbas al-‘Uryabi while I 
was in this state [of confusion]; I was troubled at the sight of men disobeying 
God. He said to me: ““My companion, occupy yourself with God!” I left him 
and went to Shaikh Abi ‘Imran al-Mirtuli, still in the same state of mind. He 
said: ‘Occupy yourself with your soul!” I replied: ‘Master, I am in a state of 
perplexity: Shaikh Abt |-‘Abbas tells me to occupy myself with God but you 
tell me to occupy myself with my soul. And yet both of you are guides towards 
God!’’ Abt ‘Imran started weeping, and said to me: ‘‘My friend, Abt !-‘Abbas 
has directed you towards God, and the Return is to Him. Each of us has 
directed you in accordance with his spiritual state (hal). I hope that God will 
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make me reach the station of Abu I-‘Abbas. So listen to him: that will be better 
for you and for me’. J returned to Shaikh Abu I-‘Abbas and told him what 
Aba ‘Imran had said. He said to me: ‘“Take account of his advice, for he has 

inted out to you the path (al-tariq) whereas I have pointed out to you the 
_Companion (al-rafig). You should therefore act in accordance with what he 
has told you and in accordance with what I have told you’’.’*5°_ 

Aba ‘Imran Masa b. ‘Imran al-Mirtili (d. 604/1207) came, as his name 
indicates, from the fortress of Mertola where Ibn Qasi had established his 
headquarters.'>” He subsequently settled in Seville, and it was there that 
Ibn ‘Arabi became his companion. ‘I experienced some marvellous times 
with him. His spiritual energy was closely linked with God for the purpose of 
safeguarding and protecting me against seductions and regressions, and in 
this he was successful. He himself attested to this and announced it to me.’15° 

Ibn ‘Arabi very probably met Mirtuli shortly after meeting ‘“Uryabi—in any 
case by 580/1184 at the latest. In both the Futuhat and the Durrat>? he 
describes an incident in which he himself and his teacher Mirtuli had a 
confrontation with “Abd al-Rahméan b. ‘Ufayr, who denied the miraculous 
powers of saints. At the time, Ibn ‘Ufayr was Seville’s khatib or city scribe. It 
was he who in 577/1182 inaugurated the great mosque built during the 
reign of Yusuf Abu Ya‘qub. According to Ibn al-Abbar (d. 658/1259) he died 
in around 580/1184.'®° 

Mirtuli’s teaching appears to have focussed essentially on the mortification 
of the soul (hence his advice to the young Muhyi I-Din) and on asceticism 
(zuhd). On this theme of asceticism he composed a collection of poems'®! 
which merited a reference to him by several compilers such as Ibn al-Abbar, 
who describes him as a companion of Ibn Mujahid—a famous ascetic who 
doubled as a poet.'®* Ibn al-Abbar seems not to have suspected that the 
author of the Diwan was himself a saint; but the fact did not escape Ibn ‘Arabi. 
At the start of the second volume of the Futihat, where he enumerates the 
different categories of saints, he reveals that Mirtuli was one of ‘the men 
whom God assists and who in their turn assist created beings’ (rijal al-imdad 
al-ilahi wa l-kawni): ‘In every age there are three—neither more nor less. They 
seek assistance from God and give assistance to created beings with kindness, 
gentleness and mercy as opposed to violence, harshness or severity. They 
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turn to God so as to derive benefit from Him, and then turn to created beings 
so as to benefit them.... I met one of them in Seville. He was one of the 
greatest spiritual men I have known; his name was Musa b. ‘Imran, the 
master of his time’.‘*3 

It was very probably from his own teacher, Ibn Mujahid (d. 574/11 78), 
that Mirtuli inherited his strong taste for asceticism. Described by the author 
of the Nay! al-ibtihaj as the ‘ascetic of Andalusia’, zahid al-Andalus,'®4+ [bn 
Mujahid was one of the most famous Andalusian Sufis of his time. Ibn aj. 
Abbar himself testifies to his sainthood: ‘He was in his time the point of 
reference in matters of virtue (salah), scrupulousness (wara‘) and worship. He 
was one of the servants of God and one of His saints .... His miracles are 
known to everyone, not to mention his competency in jurisprudence (figh) as 
well as in readings from the Qur’an (al-qira’at)’.'°5 In this particular instance 
Ibn ‘Arabi and the Andalusian historian are of the same opinion: in fact Ibn 
‘Arabi places Ibn Mujahid in the highest category of malamiyya, or ‘People of 
Blame’.'°° Some ambiguous statements in the Futthat would seém to suggest 
that he had met [bn Mujahid in person during his youth (that is, before 
5744); he possibly learned the Qur’an from him while still an adolescent.'°7 
In any case he had obtained from him an ijaza ‘amma (an authorisation ‘in 
absentia’), which however does not necessarily imply that he had attended his 
classes.®® 

The spiritual method of Ibn Mujahid was characterised chiefly by the 
meticulous practice of muhdsabat al-nafs—that is, the daily examination of 
one’s conscience. He transmitted the details of this practice to one of his 
disciples, Abt ‘Abd Allah b. Qassim, who taught them in turn to Ibn ‘Arabi. ‘I 
have known two men who were like this: Abt ‘Abd Allah b. Mujahid and 
Abu ‘Abd Allah b. Qasstim. I knew them both in Seville. They possessed this 
station and were poles among the ‘“‘men of energetic intention” (al-rijal al- 
niyyatiyyun). When I in turn arrived at this station myself I imitated them 
and their companions, obeying the instruction of the Messenger of God when 
he commanded: ‘“‘Demand accounts of yourself"’ (hasibii anfusakum).1°? Our 
teachers accordingly had the habit of keeping accounts of what they said and 
did, and recording everything in a notebook. After the evening prayer they 
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would isolate themselves in their own homes so as to demand accounts of 
themselves. They would take up their notebook, examine their actions and 
words during the course of the day, and render to each of their actions 
whatever it deserved. If it merited the request for forgiveness, they requested 
forgiveness, if it merited repentance, they repented .... I did even more than 
them, because J also recorded my thoughts (khawatir); that is, in addition to 
my acts and words I noted down all the thoughts that crossed my mind.''”° 

Ibn ‘Arabi mentions that he was the companion of Ibn Qassum (d. approx. 
606/1209) for almost seventeen years.'7’ Considering that he left Andalusia 
for good in approximately 596/597, this implies that he already knew him in 
around 580/581—that is, at a time when he was also the disciple of Mirtuli 
and ‘Uryabi. He specifies that, in addition to the daily examination of 
conscience, Ibn Qasstm transmitted to him all the rules relating to ritual 
purity and prayer. Jurist (faqih), ascetic and excellent grammarian: that is 
how this other disciple of Ibn Mujahid is presented to us by the author of the 
Takmila.'?* But here again it would be a mistake to judge by appearances 
alone. According to Ibn ‘Arabi this jurist—with apparently nothing to 
distinguish him from the other ‘ulama’ in Seville apart from the austerity and 
self-deprivation which he imposed on himself—was, just like his teacher, one 
of the malamiyya, the ‘People of Blame’.'7? 

The malamiyya, too, are ‘solitary ones’ (afrad); but in their particular case 
they are viewed not in relation to their function or position but solely with 
regard to their spiritual state. The malami is a pure servant (‘abd mahd). His 
one and only desire—if any desire still remains in him—is to conform strictly 
to the divine will. Stripped of his ego, he has renounced all free will (ikhtiyar). 
As Ibn ‘Arabi puts it: ‘The malamiyya are spiritual men (al-rijal) who have 
assumed the highest degree of sainthood (walaya). There is nothing higher 
than them except the station of prophecy. [Their station] is the one referred to 
as the Station of Proximity (magam al-qurba)'7+ .... No miracles (kharg ‘adat) 
are ascribed to them. They are not admired, because in the eyes of men they 
are not distinguished by behaviour which is ostensibly virtuous .... They 
are the hidden ones, the pure ones, the ones in this world who are sure and 
sound, concealed among men.... They are the solitary ones (al-afrad).’175 


170. Fut., I, p.211; cf. also Fut., II, p.628. 

171. Durra, in Sufis of Andalusia, p.87. Regarding this master cf. also Riih, § 7. pp.88—90: Sufis 
of Andalusia, pp.83-7; Fut., I, p.358: IIL p.34; IV, p.532. 

172. Tak., ed. Codera, § 899. 

173. Fut., Ill, p.34. 

174. It has been noted elsewhere that Ibn ‘Arabi also uses the expression nubuwwa ‘amma, 
‘general prophecy’, in designating this station. Cf. M-Chodkiewicz, The Seal of the Saints, chapter 7. 

175. Fut., I, p.181. Concerning the malamiyya, cf. The Seal of the Saints, chapter 7. 
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Elsewhere, Ibn ‘Arabi also specifies that the ‘solitary ones’ fall into two 
categories: those who use their spiritual energy (rukkab al-himam) as their 
‘mount’, and those who use their acts (rukkab al-a‘mal). Those in the first 
category have chosen not to intervene in the affairs of this low world and not 
to exercise any function. On the other hand, those in the second category find 
themselves compelled—by divine command, that is—to exercise authority 
and assume a function of ‘government’ (tadbir); the most eminent example js 
the case of the Pole. These are the mudabbirun, the ‘Directors’. They are 
superior to those in the first category because, following the example of the 
prophets, they have returned from God to created beings—without, however, 
leaving God, for in every single thing at every instant they perceive the wajhu 
Hlah, the Face of God. But it must be clearly understood that the first category 
as well as those in the second have fully and totally realised ‘ubudiyya, the 
service of God. 

Ibn ‘Arabi tells us that four of the spiritual masters whose company he kept 
as a young man in Seville were among these ‘Directors’. This is the picture he 
draws of them in chapter 32 of the Futihat—a chapter devoted specifically to 
this category of saints: ‘At Seville in Andalusia I encountered several 
individuals who belonged to this category. One of them was Abu Yahya al- 
Sanhaji the blind. He lived in the Zubaydi mosque. I was his companion until 
he died. He was buried on a high mountain which is very windy, towards the 
east. Everyone found it difficult to climb the mountain because of its height 
and because of the wind that blew without ceasing. But God stilled the wind, 
which stopped blowing the moment we laid him on the earth. We then began 
digging his grave and erecting his stele. When we had finished doing this we 
laid him in his tomb and left. As soon as we had moved away, the wind 
started blowing again as usual, and everyone was amazed.'”° 

‘Salih al-Barbari,'7”7 Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Sharafit7® and Abu |-Hajjaj al- 
Shubarbuli’79 also belonged to this category. Salih wandered (saha) for forty 
years and then remained at Seville in the al-Rutandali mosque for another 
forty years, in the same state of self-deprivation which he had known during 


176. Cf. Ruh, § 5,p.85; Sufis of Andalusia, p.79. This person is not to be confused with the man 
of the same name who is the subject of sketch 29 in the Ruh, and whom we will come to later. 

177. For this master cf. Ruh, § 3, pp.8 2-3; Sufis of Andalusia, pp.7 3-6; Fut.,I, p.206; TI, p.15, 
III, p.488. There will be more to say about him later and about the role he played at one 
particular moment in Ibn ‘Arabi’s life. 

178. Cf. Ruh, pp.83~4: Sufis of Andalusia, pp.76~9. This shaikh earned his living by selling 
opium and had the power—characteristic of the ‘substitutes’ or abdal—of being able to traverse 
large distances in a single pace. Every year in Seville his absence was noted at the time of the 
pilgrimage. 

179. Cf. Fut., I, pp.206, 274, 358; III, p.34; Rah, § 6, pp.8 5-6: Sufis of Andalusia, pp.79-83: 
Tak., ed. Codera, § 2083. 
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his years of wandering. As for Abt ‘Abd Allah al-Sharafi, he was one of those 
men for whom distances were annulled (sahib khatwa). For nearly fifty years 
he never lit a lamp in his home, and I have seen him do some extraordinary 
things. As for Abu 1-Hajjaj al-Shubarbuli (he came from a village called 
Shubarbul, to the east of Seville), he was one of those men who have the 
power to walk on water and who are frequented by spirits. There is not one of 
these men whose company I have not kept, to whom I have not been linked in 


friendship, and who did not loveme.... So itis that these four men belonged 
to this station (maqam), they were among the greatest of the malamiyya 
saints’ .78° 


The evidence is not to be denied. From the very start—one could say 
forever—Ibn ‘Arabi’s spiritual vocation appears to have been carefully 
guarded and protected by the Solitary Ones (afrad). Like guardian angels they 
are present all along his route, everywhere and at all times, at every bend and 
every stopping place. From Jesus, the Imam of the Right who accepted his 
tawba or ‘conversion’, through the fourth — Pillar—Khadir— 

“who called him to order and the Imam of the Left who warned him, to the 
malamiyya of Seville who instructed him and trained him, everything comes 
to pass just as if the ‘solitary ones’ had assembled or re-assembled to form an 
impenetrable barrier around the young Andalusian. 


180, Fut., I, p.206. 
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CORDOBA: THE GREAT VISION 


586, 594, 598: Ibn ‘Arabi’s spiritual destiny hinges around these three dates. 
To each one of them corresponds a major episode in one and the same basic 
event. Already with the first of these episodes the story or history of the 
Shaikh al-Akbar ceased to be a simply individual adventure: for himself 
and for his disciples his own story had already merged with the history of 
sainthood itself. To be more precise it became the axis of that history, as the 
‘solitary ones’ had perhaps already sensed. Somewhere something impor- 
tant, something prodigious, was in preparation; a new chapter in sacred 
history was beginning. The whole universe, celestial and terrestrial, became 
the theatre in which this divine play was to be acted out. 

Ibn ‘Arabi describes the first act: ‘I saw all the prophets from Adam down to 
Muhammad. God also showed me everyone who believes in them—all those 
who have been and all those who will be until the Day of Resurrection, from 
the greatest to the smallest’.' Another passage in the Futuhat provides some 
additional details: ‘I saw with my eyes (ra’aytu mushdhadata ‘ayn) all the 
Messengers and prophets. Among them I spoke to Hiid,? the brother of ‘Ad. I 
also saw with my eyes all the believers—those who have been and those who 
will be until the Day of Resurrection. God showed them to me in one and the 
same place, on two different occasions (fi sa‘id wahid fi zamanayn mukhtali- 
fayn)’ 3 Finally, in the Fusis al-hikam Ibn ‘Arabi gives two valuable pieces of 
information about the place and date of this vision: ‘Know that when God 
showed to me and made me contemplate all the Messengers and prophets of 
the human species from Adam down to Muhammad, in a scene (mashhad) in 
which it was granted to me to participate at Cordoba in 586, none of them 


1. Fut., fll, p.323. 

2. Hid is one of the 27 prophets mentioned in the Qur'an to whom the 27 chapters in the 
Fusus correspond. 

3. Put, LV. D.7 7: 
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-noke to me with the exception of Hud, who explained to me the reason for 


their gathering ’.* 
What did Hud tell him? A passage from the Ruh al-quds seems to provide 


gn initial answer. During the course of his biographical sketch of Abu 
> Muhammad Makhlof al-Qaba’ili—a saint of Cordoba to whom he once took 
his father>—Ibn ‘Arabi relates that one evening after leaving the shaikh he 


had a vision in which he saw all the Messengers and prophets gathered 
together: ‘Next I noticed a man who was tall, with a broad face, white hair 
and a large beard, and who had his hand on his cheek. I chose to address 
myself to him and ask him the reason for this gathering. He said to me: “They 
are all the prophets from Adam down to Muhammad; not a single one of 
them is missing”. I asked him: ‘‘And you? Which of them are you?” He 
replied: ‘‘I am Hud, of the people of “Ad”. I said: ‘‘Why have you all come?”’ He 
answered: ‘‘We have come to visit Abu Muhammad”. On waking, I inquired 
about Aba Muhammad Makhlaf [al-Qaba ili] and learned that on that very 
night he had fallen ill. He died a few days later’.® 

From these various passages we are already in a position to draw some 
conclusions. Ibn ‘Arabi had not one but two visions at Cordoba. During the 
first one, in 586/1190, he witnessed the assembling of all the Messengers 
and prophets; during the second, which also occurred in Cordoba but at 
a different time, he saw ‘all the believers’, which therefore included all the 
prophets and all the saints. It was during this second vision that he discovered 
that every saint (wali) is ‘on the foot of’ (“ala gqadam) a prophet: so it was that he 
saw Shaikh ‘Uryabi ‘on the foot of Jesus’.’ 

When the Elect of God assembled in Cordoba, what was their purpose in 
doing so? According to the incident described in the Ruh, it will have been to 
be present at the last moments of Shaikh al-Qaba’ili. However there was also 
another reason, which Ibn ‘Arabi would seem not to have revealed anywhere 
in his written works but which he did confide to certain disciples of his who, 
from generation to generation, handed down to each other the secret of the 
Great Vision at Cordoba. Fortunately for us, some of them have left written 
testimonies. Thanks to the research conducted by specialists into Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
School we are now in a position where we can trace this information back toa 
disciple of the second generation: but hopefully there is a very good chance 


4. Fusts, I, p.110. 

5. This very probably means that Ibn ‘Arabi will have been in Cordoba as a companion to his 
father, who had no doubt been called to the city as part of his important duties in the Almohad 
£0vernment. The situation will have been similar to the one ten years earlier, when Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
father had arranged the encounter between his son and Averroes. 

6. Ruh, p.115; Sufis of Andalusia, § 20, p.124. 

7. Fut., Ul, p.208. 
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that, in the years to come, the editing and systematic study of the works 
written by Ibn ‘Arabi’s direct disciples* will make it possible to trace the line of 
transmission back even further. 

For the time being it is Mu’ayyad al-Din Jandi (d. approx. 700H) who is the 
first to divulge this mystery, in a work that in fact happens to be a 
commentary on the Fusus.? Jandi, as mentioned in the last chapter, was 
disciple of QUnawi, who in turn—as we will see later—was brought up from a 
very young age by the Shaikh al-Akbar himself. “Abd al-Razzaq Qashani (4. 
7 30/1330), Jandi’s disciple, and then Dawad Qaysari (d. 751/1350), 4 
disciple of Qashani, repeat the same details in turn in their own commentar- 
ies on the Fusts:'° The prophets and Messengers of God assembled in honour 
of Ibn ‘Arabi to congratulate him on being nominated the ‘Seal of Sainthood’, 
the supreme heir to the Seal of the prophets. 


* 


What precisely is implied by the notion of a ‘Seal of Sainthood’ (khatm or 
khatam al-walaya)? What is the function of the Seal within the sphere of 
sainthood? We can now give very precise answers to these questions thanks 
to a recent work by an author who has not only analysed the references to 
the Seal in Sufi literature in general but has also succeeded specifically in 
extracting Ibn ‘Arabi’s own teaching on this matter from the enormous 
corpus of his writings and from the various expositions of the idea— 
sometimes contradictory and often ambiguous—that they contain.'' This 
means there is no need to go over the groundwork again. However, the 
spiritual biography of Ibn ‘Arabi is so intimately related to the issue of the Seal 
of Sainthood that there can be no tackling the one subject without also 
coming to grips with the other, and some presentation of the broad outlines of 
his teaching on the matter will be indispensable. 

‘T was prophet when Adam was still between water and mud.’ For some 
saints this hadith’? is the prophet Muhammad’s affirmation of the pre- 


8. This applies especially to the written works of one of his disciples elect, Sadr al-Din Qunawi, 
which have still not been adequately studied. Professor William Chittick is at present preparing 4 
major work on Qunawi. 

g. Jandi, Sharh fusus al-hikam, p.431. 

10. Qashani, Sharh fusiis al-hikam, Cairo 1321H, p.130; Qaysari, Sharh fusis al-hikam. 
lithographed edition, Bombay 1 300H, p.200. 

11. Michel Chodkiewicz, The Seal of the Saints. 

12. It is not included in this form in the canonical collections, and its authenticity was 
disputed by (among others) Ibn Taymiyya. 
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Aistence of the Muhammadan Reality, the hagiga muhammadiyya. He had 
peen, was. and will be. All the prophets who had been sent to men since the 
time of Adam are consequently just bearers or receptacles at a given moment 
jn human history of a fragment of this Muhammadan Reality, which never 
stopped travelling in this way through time and from man to man up until 
the moment ofits total and perfect exteriorisation in the historical personality 
of the prophet Muhammad. With his death the ‘gate of legislative prophecy’ 
(nubuwwat al-tashri) was definitively closed; only ‘sainthood’ (walaya) 
remains, and it is therefore through it—or more precisely through the saints 
who realise it—that the Muhammadan Reality will continue on its course 
until the end of time. What makes this even truer is the fact that, as we have 
seen, for Ibn ‘Arabi every ‘saint’ (wali) is the heir (warith) to one of the 
prophets, with the qualification that even when a saint inherits from another 
prophet apart from Muhammad he none the less always receives his heritage 
indirectly from the Seal of prophets himself. 

These ideas were to be attacked severely by a good number of jurists. But 
that is not all. Ibn ‘Arabi went on to explain that sainthood encompasses the 
divine message (risala) and prophecy (nubuwwa). Every prophet, or nabi, is 
consequently also a saint or wali, and in the person of each prophet the walris 
superior to the nabi. In effect what he was saying is that the divine messages 
and prophecy have an end—which is marked by the death of the prophet 
Muhammad—but that sainthood has no end either in this world or in the 
future life, as is proved by the designation of God as al-Wali in the Qur’an 
(2:57). Furthermore, the distinction between ‘sainthood’ and ‘prophecy’ is 
a pretty tenuous one because according to Ibn ‘Arabi the highest level 
of sainthood—the level of the ‘solitary ones’ (afrad)—has the title of 
nubuwwa ‘amma or ‘general prophecy’ (as opposed to legislative prophecy). 

Now just as there is a ‘Seal of legislative prophecy’ in the person of 
Muhammad (Qur’an 33:40), so there is a Seal of saints. This function is in 
fact divided according to Ibn ‘Arabi’s teaching between three separate 
individuals. The first, who is the Seal of Muhammadan sainthood, seals the 
heritage of strictly Muhammadan prophecy. At any given moment he is the 
manifestation of the integral, effective and unique realisation of Muhamma- 
dan sainthood (walaya muhammadiyya); in other words he is the externalisa- 
tion of the prophet Muhammad's name of al-wali, which had been partially 
eclipsed by his function of divine messenger (rasiil). In Ibn ‘Arabi’s words: 
‘Just as God sealed legislative prophecy through Muhammad, so, through the 
Muhammadan Seal He has sealed the sainthood which derives from the 
Muhammadan legacy but not the sainthood which derives from the legacy of 
the other prophets. In fact there are saints who, for example, inherit from 
Abraham or Moses or Jesus; and there will continue to be saints of this kind 
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after the time of the Muhammadan Seal, although there will no longer be any 
saints who are ‘‘on the heart of Muhammad’’.’?? 

With the death of the Muhammadan Seal none of the saints will any longer 
have direct access to the strictly Muhammadan heritage, but the grade of 
‘general prophecy’ will still remain open: in other words there will still be 
afrad. It will only be with the advent of the ‘Seal of Universal Sainthood’ that 
the gate of non-legislative prophecy will in turn be closed. Even after his 
coming there will still be saints, but from then on none of them will attain to 
the station of afrad. 

Finally, with the third Seal sainthood will be definitively closed. Ibn “Arabj 
reveals that this third Seal will not just be the last of the saints: he will also be 
the last man to be born into this world. “The last-born of the human species 
will be in the line of Seth and will possess his secrets. After him no more 
children will be born into the human race. He will be the Seal of Infants 
(khatm al-awlad). He will have a sister who will be born at the same time as 
him but will emerge from the womb before him, him after her. The head of 
this Seal will be placed near the feet of his sister. His place of birth will be 
China and his language will be the language of the people of that land. 
Sterility will spread among men and women and there will be a proliferation 
of marriages not followed by any births. He will call men to God and they will 
not reply to his call. After God takes away his soul and the souls of the 
believers of his time, those who survive him will be like beasts. They will pay 
no regard either to the lawfulness of what is licit or to the unlawfulness of 
what is illicit. Animal nature will be the only authority they obey; they will do 
nothing but follow their passions, free of all reason and every sacred Law. 
And it will be on them that the Hour will dawn.’'4 Nowhere in Ibn ‘Arabi's 
writings does this third Seal seem to be identified any more precisely, so all 
that remains is to determine the identity of the individuals invested with the 
functions of Muhammadan Seal and of Seal of Universal Sainthood. 

Regarding this second function, Ibn ‘Arabi is quite categorical: for him the 
Seal of Universal Sainthood is Jesus. “There are in fact two Seals; through one of 
them God seals sainthood in general, through the other He seals Muhamma- 
dan sainthood. As to the person who is the Seal of sainthood in an absolute 
sense, it is Jesus. He is the saint who in the time of this Community [i.e. the 
Islamic community] is the holder par excellence of this non-legislative prophetic 
function, because henceforth he is dissociated from the function of legislative 
prophet and Messenger (rasul). When he descends at the end of time he will do 
so in the capacity of heir and Seal, and after him there will be no further saint 


13. Fut., Il, p.49; Seal of the Saints, p.118. 
14. Fusis, 1, p.67; Seal of the Saints, pp.I25-26. 
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endowed with general prophecy .... As to the Seal of Universal Sainthood, after 

whom there will no longer be any saints [who attain to this level], this is 

therefore Jesus; we have met numerous saints who were ‘‘on the heart of 
us’ or of another of the Messengers.’ '® 

Once again, it will be worth noting the major role that Ibn ‘Arabi ascribed to 
Jesus—not only in his personal destiny, as we have already seen, but also in his 
conception of sacred history. Certainly it is generally acknowledged and 
admitted in Islam that Jesus will descend to earth again at the end of time so as 
to introduce a reign of justice and peace by applying the Muhammadan 
shari‘a;'® and yet never before would he seem to have been given a specific 
function within the economy of sainthood, or walaya. 

We are now in a better position to understand the exact nature of that 
special relationship between Ibn ‘Arabi and Jesus which has been referred to 
several times already: for if Jesus is the Seal of Universal Sainthood, Ibn ‘Arabi 
himself laid claim to the role of Muhammadan Seal. Only a partial and 
extremely biased examination of his writings could possibly have incited 
certain authors to maintain that no formal declaration to this effect is to be 
found in his writings.'”? We have, for example, his statement that ‘I am— 
without any doubt—the Seal of Sainthood, in my capacity as heir to the 
Hashimite and the Messiah’.'® Again, in a poem from the Diwan he declares:, 


‘Lam the Seal of Saints, just as it is attested 

That the Seal of the Prophets is Muhammad: 

The Seal in a specific sense, not the Seal of Sainthood in general, 
For that is Jesus the Assisted’.'? 


The Muhammadan Seal is the comprehensive and integral manifestation 
of the walaya muhammadiyya, or Muhammadan sainthood, which is the 


15. Fut., II, p.49: Seal of the Saints, pp.117-18. This frequently repeated assertion that Jesus is 
the Seal of Universal Sainthood provides grounds for doubting the ascription to Ibn ‘Arabi of an 
unpublished treatise called the Bulghat al-ghawwas (R.G. § 91). Its themes and vocabulary bear 
the unmistakeable imprint of the Shaikh al-Akbar, and yet its author—in line with the Shi'ite 
¢ccmmentators on Ibn ‘Arabi—assigns this particular function to the Mahdi. Cf. ms. Bibliotheque 
Nationale 2405, f° 325b. 

16. According to Islamic tradition Jesus will redescend at the end of time, kill the Dajjal (the 
Antichrist), smash the cross, kill all pigs and introduce the reign of justice and peace: he will be 
buried in Medina between Abt Bakr and ‘Umar. Cf. Bukhari, mazalim, 31, buyi, 106. anbiya’, 
49; Tirmidhi, fitan, 54. 

_ 17. Lam referring in particular to S. Ruspoli, who in an article in the Cahiers de I' Herne which 
is devoted to Henry Corbin (Paris 1981, p.2 32) states that Ibn ‘Arabi never made the claim that 
he was the Seal of the Saints. 

18. Fut., I, p.244. 

19. Diwan, p.293;: cf. also pp.26, 50, 259, 334. 
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supreme source of every other form of sainthood. In this respect and from this 
point of view he is superior to all the prophets and Messengers, because it is 
from him that all the prophets derive their sainthood; even Jesus himself, as a 
wali, is under the authority of the Muhammadan Seal. On the other hand, asa 
prophet and divine messenger Jesus is superior to the Seal of Muhammadan 
Sainthood, who possesses neither of these functions. As Ibn ‘Arabi explains: 
‘Muhammadan sainthood—that is, the sainthood which pertains specifically 
to the Law revealed by Muhammad—has its own Seal, whose rank is inferior 
to the rank of Jesus because Jesus is a Messenger’ .?° 

Elsewhere he writes as follows: ‘When Jesus descends to earth at the end of 
time God will grant him the privilege to seal the Great Sainthood (al-walaya 
al-kubra), which is the sainthood that begins with Adam and ends with the 
last of the prophets. This will be an honour for Muhammad because universal 
sainthood—the sainthood of all communities—will only be sealed by a 
Messenger who follows his Law. Jesus will therefore seal the cycle of the 
Kingdom and universal sainthood simultaneously. This makes him one of 
the seals of this world. As for the Seal of Mubammadan Sainthood, who is the 
Seal of the sainthood which pertains specifically to the community that is 
Muhammad’s in the mode of appearance, Jesus himself will be placed under 
the authority of his position—just as will Elijah, Khadir and every other saint 
of God belonging to that community. In other words, although Jesus is a Seal 
he will himself be sealed by the Muhammadan Seal’.?! 

Although Ibn ‘Arabi was the first to expound this remarkable doctrine (al- 
Hakim al-Tirmidhi had already used the expression khatm al-walaya, but had 
been somewhat enigmatic about what it meant),?* he was not alone in 
claiming the title of Muhammadan Seal. There were others after him who 
ascribed this function to themselves.*3 Obviously it is not the historian’s job to 
pass judgement one way or the other in such cases of rival claims. Here we 
are in the realm of the undemonstrable, and the very notion of a ‘Seal’ can 
only concern us to the extent that it represents a fact in the history of ideas 


20. Fut., J, p.185; Seal of the Saints, p.120. 

21. Fut., HW, p.514; 1V, p.1gs5: Seal of the Saints, p.121. 

22. Hakim Tirmidhi, who died in approximately 285/898, was the author of the Kitab khatm 
al-awliya’ or ‘Book of the Seal of Saints’, which has been edited by O. Yahia (Beirut 1965). Ibn 
‘Arabi cites Tirmidhi on several occasions, and in a small unpublished treatise called the Jawab 
mustagim ‘an ma sa‘ala Sanhu al-Tirmidhi, as well as more fully in chapter 73 of the Futuhdt, he 
provides answers to the famous questionnaire in chapter 4 of Tirmidhi’s work. Cf. Seal of the 
Saints, pp.2 7-32. 

23. Ct. Seal of the Saints, pp.1 34-37, where the cases of Muhammad Wafa, Ahmad Sirhindi, 
Qushshashi, Nabulusi and Ahmad Tijani are examined. All of these men either considered 
themselves or were considered by others to be the Seal of Saints—or even {in the case of Sirhindl) 
as possessing a function superior to that of the Seal. 
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and as such plays an important role in the subsequent evolution of Sufism. 
However, within the perspective of this book it is essential to point out that for 
Ibn “Arabi there is no possible room for doubt: he himself is the Supreme Seal, 
the source of all sainthood, and his spiritual journey as well as his teaching 
can only be properly understood in the light of this inner certainty which 
determined his life and his work. On plenty of occasions in this book we will 
be confronted with the various aspects of this issue. Here it is sufficient to bear 
in mind that for Ibn ‘Arabi the Cordoba vision marked the solemn acknow- 
ledgement by the Elect of God of his nomination as Seal of Muhammadan 
Sainthood. 


SEVILLE: RETREATS AND REVELATIONS 


THE population of Seville was in turmoil. The new sultan, Abu Yusuf Ya‘qub 
al-Mansur, had succeeded to his father who had been mortally wounded 
during the Almohad disaster at Santarém in 580/1184, and was now 
coming to the Andalusian capital firmly resolved to restore order to the 
tumultuous city. 

With the third ruler of the Mu’minid dynasty, the Almohad state had 
reached its apogee. Mansur was a great lover of art and culture like his father, 
but in military leadership he demonstrated his superiority and succeeded 
where his father had failed. In 581/1185 he took back Bougie from the Banu 
Ghaniya, who had launched a huge Almoravid offensive in North Africa. In 
583/1187 he crushed their army at the battle of Hamma and subdued the 
Arab tribes of Ifriqiya who had rallied to the cause of the Almoravids. But his 
greatest victory of all was to be the bitter defeat he inflicted on the people of 
Castile at Alarcos in 591/1195.74 

Mansur disembarked at Seville in Jumada II, 586/1190. He carried out a 
general inspection of the administration, held an inquiry into the iniquities 
perpetrated by government officials and personally kept a watchful eye open 
to ensure that justice was respected. He also attempted the difficult task of 
applying to Seville the decrees he had enacted at Marrakech on ascending to 
the throne: absolute prohibition of the sale of alcohol?> on pain of death, and 
the banning of singers and musicians from practising their professions. The 
musical instruments on the Guadalquivir fell silent—at least for a while.”° 

But there was also more. The new ruler was a fervent admirer of Ibn Hazm 


24. On the battles fought by Aba Ya‘qub al-Mansur cf. Historia del imperio almohade, chapter 6. 
25. See Lévi-Provencal, Trente-sept Lettres, pp.164-67. 
26. Sevilla islimica, p.1 66. 
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and did not believe in the Imamate of Ibn Tumart;?7 he adopted Zahirite ritual 
and declared war on the Malikites. According to the author of the Mu‘Sjib he 
forbade the teaching of manuals of applied jurisprudence and ordered the 
auto-da-fé of a large number of Malikite works such as the Mudawwana by 
Sahnun (d. 240/854). From this time onwards jurists were obliged to adhere 
strictly and solely to the Qur’an and hadith.2* Simultaneously he gave 
instructions to the muhaddithun, or transmitters of the prophetic traditions, to 
begin compiling the ‘ten works’ (al-musannafat al-‘ashara)—in other words 
the ten collections of hadith which were accepted as canonical. These 
collections were soon to become disseminated throughout the Maghreb.?? 

Mansur’s religious rigorism became increasingly pronounced from year to 
year; at the end of his life he issued a law compelling Jews to wear distinctive 
clothing.3° That was to be one of the last measures he took. The sultan was 
tired, eaten up with remorse at having had his brother and uncle killed in 
583/1187 for attempting to overthrow him; from 594/1197 onwards he 
relinquished fulfilling his public function more and more, and gave himself to 
asceticism and works of piety instead.3! 

It was during this period, in 594/1197, that he had Abt’ Madyan 
summoned to the palace at Marrakech. What exactly did he want from him? 
We will never know, because the saint died en route and was buried at ‘Ubbad, 
not far from Tlemcen. This request on the part of the sultan has been 
variously interpreted. According to G. Marcais and Asin Palacios, Manstr 
summoned Abu Madyan because he was disturbed by his increasing 
popularity.37 There would therefore be something of an analogy between the 
case of Abu Madyan, identified as a potential rebel, and the case of other 
unruly Sufis such as Ibn Barrajan or Ibn Qasi: he would have been taken to 
Marrakech as a prisoner to be tried. But this is not a very plausible hypothesis. 
By this time Mansur had already withdrawn from the exercise of power, 
entrusting it to his family instead; and besides, nothing entitles us to suppose 


27. Mansur was in fact the first Almohad ruler to doubt the authenticity of Ibn Tumart’s 
mission as Mahdi. Cf. Mu‘jib, p.212 (where Marrakushi reports an incident when Mansur 
poured scorn on those who believed in Ibn Tumart’s Imamate); also R. le Tourneau, ‘Sur la 
disparition de la doctrine almohade’, Studia islamica 32, Paris 1970, pp.193-201, where he 
publishes the text of the official declaration by Sultan al-Ma’mtn, Mansur’s son, abrogating the 
Almohad doctrine. 

28. Mu‘jib, pp.201-3. 

29. Ibid., p.202. 

30. Ibid., p.223; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, III, p.205. 

31. Bayan, Ill, p.210; Historia del imperio almohade, pp.38 iff. 

32. G. Marcais, Abu Madyan, in EP? ; Asin Palacios, ‘Shadhilies y alumbrados’, Al-Andalus 
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that Abu Madyan could have represented—or even appeared to represent—a 
threat to the power of the Almohads. 

There is also another version of the events which seems more satisfactory 
because it corresponds more closely to what we know about the sultan’s state 
of mind towards the end of his reign. According to the author of the Risala— 
Ibn Abi Manstr (d. 682/128 3)—Mansur made the decision at the end of his 
life to enter the Path and revealed his wish to a saintly woman in Marrakech; 
she in turn advised him to speak to Abu Madyan. When the saint came to 
hear of the sultan’s wish he apparently exclaimed: ‘In obeying him I am 
obeying God, Glory to Him! And yet I will not reach him but will die at 
Tlemcen.’ Ibn Abi Mansir goes on to explain how when Abu Madyan arrived 
in the town of Tlemcen he said to the sultan’s envoys who were escorting 
him: ‘ ‘‘Salute your master and tell him he will find healing at the hands of 
Abt I-‘Abbas al-Marini’’. So it was that our master Abu Madyan died, in 
Tlemcen.'3?3 This Abu ]-‘Abbas al-Marini was none other than Abu |-‘Abbas 
Ahmad b. Ibrahim al-Mariyy? al-Qanja ‘iri: an Andalusian Sufi from (as his 
name suggests) the region of Almeria who according to Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik was 
the ‘shaikh of the entire Sufi community in the Maghreb’. He went to the East 
on four occasions, and crossed paths with Ibn ‘Arabi in Hebron in Shawwal 
602/1205.34 All his biographers emphasise the respect and veneration 
shown to him by the Almohad rulers; in this connection Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik’s 
detailed sketch of him contains a story about the alms that the Almohad 
sultan entrusted to him for distributing to the poor in Medina. Also, 
according to Ibn Sahib al-Salat it was Mariyyi who in 592/1195 persuaded 
Mansur to renovate the great mosque of Ibn ‘Addabas.?> 

From a passage in the Ruh it would appear that Mansur was also on very 
good terms with Yusuf al-Shubarbuli, a disciple of Ibn Mujahid.*° Further, we 
will see in due course that the time came when he offered assistance to Ibn 
‘Arabi himself. But this was during a period when the Shaikh al-Akbar was 
resolutely avoiding all association with men of power—and indeed had for 
some time been avoiding associating with men in general. 


* 


33. Ibn Abi Mansur Safi al-Din, Risdla, p.151. It is interesting to note that in his Muhadarat al- 
abrar (II, p.92) Ibn ‘Arabi describes an incident in which the sultan of the time (he is not any more 
specific) yielded to the wishes of Abu Madyan. 

34. Kitab al-yagin, ms. Yahya Efendi, 2415, ff°* 124b-125. 

35. al-Mann, Il, p.486 and, for the story about the alms, Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik, al-Dhayl, I, pp.46- 
58. Cf. also Takmila, ed. Bencheneb, § 296; Mu‘jib, p.212: “Abd al-Wahhab b. Mansur, A‘lam al- 
maghrib, Rabat 1986, IV, pp.75-81. The same story occurs in Ibn Abi Mansur’s Risdla where it is 
attributed to ‘Marini’. 36. Cf. e.g. sketches 6. 16, 26 and 56 in the Ruh. 
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‘The Messenger of God has said: “Demand accounts of yourself before they 
are demanded of you’’. With regard to this matter God revealed to me g 
sublime spectacle (mashhad ‘azim), at Seville in 586.3” Ibn ‘Arabi says no 
more; but clearly he is referring to a vision relating to the Last Judgement. 
Now it so happens that several autobiographical accounts survive in which 
he mentions the various supernatural perceptions he was granted by way of 
anticipation of the Resurrection and Last Judgement. The analogies between 
these accounts are no justification for mixing them up: each of the visions 
describes one particular aspect either of the universal Resurrection or of Ibn 
‘Arabi’s own resurrection. In any case two of these texts cannot possibly bear 
any relation to the ‘sublime spectacle’ of 586, because they refer to visions 
which he experienced in the one case in Fez in 593 and in the other case in 
599 at Mecca. However, we also possess two other accounts by Ibn ‘Arabi 
which mention neither dates nor place-names but which quite possibly 
correspond to the vision of 586. 

The first of these accounts is to be found in chapter 71 of the Futiihat—a 
chapter devoted to the ‘secrets of fasting’. After explaining that on the Day of 
Judgement the saints will first of all intercede on behalf of those who have 
done them harm (he notes that in the case of those who show kindness to the 
saints, their benevolence will itself be their safe-conduct), Ibn ‘Arabi describes 
the vision he was granted of his own intercession. ‘God has promised me that 
on the Day of Resurrection I will be able to intercede on behalf of everyone 
who falls within my gaze—those whom I know and those whom I do not know. 
He showed me this in a scene (mashhad) in such a way that I saw it and 
experienced it with certainty.’3° 

In the Kitab al-mubashshirat or ‘Book of Visions’ Ibn ‘Arabi gives a complete 
and detailed report of the event. ‘I saw in a vision that the Resurrection had 
taken place. People were rushing forward: some were clothed, others naked; 
some were walking on their legs, others on their faces. 

‘Then God came, “‘in the darkness of thick clouds, accompanied by angels”’ 
(Qur’an 2:210), seated on His Throne which was being carried by angels. 
They placed the throne to my right. While all this was happening I 
experienced no fear or anxiety or fright. 

‘Then God placed His palm upon me to make me know what my situation 
had been {in this low world]; thanks to the authentic hadith (al-hadith al- 
sahih) I understood his intention?9 and I said to Him: ‘‘Lord, kings demand 


37. Fut., IV, p.476. 

38. Fut., I, p.617. 

39. No doubt the allusion here is to the incident in the Prophet's mi‘raj or ‘spiritual ascent’ 
when he felt the ‘fingers of God’ on his shoulder. Cf. Ibn Hanbal, V, p.243. 
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accounts of their subjects because they are poor and need what they take 
from them for their treasury. But You are rich. Tell me then what You will 
add to Your purse by demanding accounts of created beings’. He smiled and 
replied: “What do you want?” J answered: ‘‘Authorise me to go to Paradise 
fie. directly and without rendering accounts}. He gave me His authorisa- 
tion. 

‘Then J saw my sister Umm Sad. I said to Him: “And my sister Umm Sa‘d!”’ 
He replied: ‘Take her with you’. Then I saw my sister Umm ‘Ala’. I said to 
Him: ‘‘And her as well?” He replied: ‘‘Her as well!” I said to Him: “And my 
wife Umm ‘Abd al-Rahmaan!” He replied: “And your wife Umm ‘Abd al- 
Rahman”. I said to Him: “And Khatun Umm Jinan!” He replied: “And 
Khatin Umm Junan!” I said to Him: ‘This is taking too much time: let me 
take all my companions and relatives whom I know, as well as everyone else 
whom You wish’’. He answered: ‘Even if you were to ask me if you could take 
all the people of the Station (ah! al-mawgif),*° I would let you”’. 

‘I then remembered the intercession of the angels and prophets and, out of 
respect for them, I [only} took with me everyone who fell within my gaze (God 
alone can count them): those whom I knew and those whom I did not know. I 
made them go in front of me, keeping behind them so as to prevent them 
becoming lost on the way.’*’ 

The two accounts coincide: in both cases it is a question of Ibn ‘Arabi 
interceding on behalf of ‘everyone who fell within his gaze, those whom he 
knew and those whom he did not know’. But are we to identify the 
description contained in these two texts with the vision of the ‘sublime 
spectacle’ that he experienced in Seville in 586H? One small detail in the 
hames referred to—the name of Umm Janan—would seem to suggest we 
must answer this question in the negative. We know absolutely nothing 
about this woman apart from the fact that she was so close to Ibn ‘Arabi that 
he specifically interceded on her behalf. But her name and aristocratic title, 
khatin, which was a title applied chiefly to the wives of Seljuq and Ayyubid 
rulers, suggest she was Turkish or Kurdish in origin, and this makes it 
unlikely that Ibn ‘Arabi could have known her in Andalusia. 

But there is one particular feature of this account that merits closer 
consideration. This is the fact that the first four individuals whom the Shaikh 
al-Akbar asked to be able to take with him to Paradise are all women. The 
Kitab al-kutub contains a long letter written by Ibn ‘Arabi to Umm Sa‘d to 


40. This is a reference to a hadith which does not seem to be included in any of the canonical 
collections but which Ibn ‘Arabi cites at length, together with its isna@d, in Fut., I, p.309 and in 
Muhadarat, I, pp.186ff. According to it, at the Last Judgement man will have to travel the length 
of fifty mawagif (‘halts’). We will come back to this hadith in a later chapter. 

41. Kitab al-mubashshirat, ms. Fatih 5322, f° 93a; MS. Bayazid 1686, f° 62b. 
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console her over the death of Umm “Ala’,42 and from this document it emerges 
that he was very attached to his two sisters (it will be remembered that he had 
no brothers) whom he took with him to Fez after his father’s death with the 
aim of marrying them off.43 The two other women referred to in the passage 
remain an enigma. Of Umm Jinan we know absolutely nothing—not even 
the nature of her relationship to Ibn ‘Arabi, As we have seen, Umm ‘Abd al- 
Rahman was the name of one of his wives—but which one? Various 
references in the Futuhat indicate that he had at least two wives. It would 
appear that his first wife was Maryam bint Muhammad b. ‘Abdin al-Bija’t; he 
possibly married her in Seville,44 and her spiritual aspirations were very 
much in harmony with his own—as the following passage shows. ‘My 
saintly wife Maryam bint M. b. ‘Abdtin aJl-Bija’i said to me: “In my sleep I saw 
someone who often comes to visit me in my visions, but whom I have never 
met in the world of sense-perception. He asked me: ‘Do you aspire to the 
Way? I replied: ‘Most certainly yes, but Idon’t know how to reach it!’ He said: 
‘Through five things, namely trust (al-tawakkul), certainty (al-yagqin), 
patience (al-sabr), resolution (al-‘azima) and sincerity (al-sidq)' "’.’45 

The second of Ibn ‘Arabi’s wives whom we know about was Fatima bint 
Yunus b, Yusuf Amir al-Haramayn. She gave him a son, Muhammad ‘Imad 
al-Din (d. 667H), to whom he bequeathed as an endowment (wagq/) the first 
draft of the Futtihat.*° But here things become complicated. Ibn ‘Arabi also 
had a second son, Muhammad Sa‘d al-Din (d. 656H), who was born in 
Malatya in 618H and apparently from another wife.*” Could it be that the 
mother of this Muhammad was the same as Qunawi’s mother—that is, the 
woman who according to some sources became Ibn ‘Arabi’s wife in Anatolia? 
Also, according to some late sources, after he had settled in Syria Ibn ‘Arabi 
married the daughter of the ‘Malikite qddi’ of Damascus.4* No doubt the 


42. Kitab al-kutub, pp.35-40, in Ras@ il, Hyderabad 1948. 

43. Durra, § 3, in Sufis of Andalusia, p.75. 

44. See above, chapter 2, where it was pointed out that Asin Palacios’ categorical assertion to 
this effect needs strong qualification. 

45. Fut., 1, p.278; cf. also Fut., I, p.235. Thanks to a sama’ dated to 630H in Aleppo, we 
happen to know that she was still alive and by her husband’s side in that year. The sama‘ in 
question is to be found at the end of the Kitab nazm al-futtih al-makki, in Ms. Ahmadiyya, Aleppo, 
774: Riyad al-Malih was kind enough to provide me with information about this manuscript. 

46. Fut., IV. p.554:‘... the first draft, which I bequeathed as an endowment to my son 
Muhammad the elder [Muhammad al-kabir = M.‘Imad aJ-Din]. whose mother is Fatima bint 
Yunus b. Yusuf Amir al-Haramayn...’. In specifying the name of Muhammad's mother Ibn 
‘Arabi seems to have wanted to avoid any possible confusion between him and Muhammad the 
younger, who was his son by another wife. 

47. Nafh, Tl, p.170. 

48. Nafh, Il, p.179; Managib Ibn ‘Arabi, p.30. 
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reference here is to Zayn al-Din ‘Abd al-Salam al-Zawawi (d. 68 1),*° the first 
Malikite gadi of Damascus, who came from a great Berber family of jurists 
which had settled close to Bougie; a member of this family had been one of Ibn 
cArabi’s teachers during his stay in that town.*° And finally, according to 
Muhammad Banu Zaki’s Tuhfat al-z@’ir>* Ibn ‘Arabi married a daughter of the 
Band Zaki, who for a long time occupied the position of qadi in Syria; some 
corroboration of this can perhaps be derived from a reference in the Diwan, 
where Ibn ‘Arabi states that he had invested the daughter of Zaki al-Din with 
the khirga.°* 

Which of these women is Umm ‘Abd al-Rahman; In the present state of our 
knowledge it is impossible to give an answer. However, it is worth noting that 
only two sons are ever referred to either by Ibn ‘Arabi himself in the sama‘s of 
his writings or by later chroniclers: Muhammad ‘Imad al-Din and Muham- 
mad Sa‘d al-Din. This naturally leads one to suppose that if Ibn ‘Arabi ever 
had a son called ‘Abd al-Rahman, he must have died at a very young age. 

Whatever the nature of the bonds of kinship and affection which linked Ibn 
‘Arabi with these four people, one fact is particularly striking—namely that 
the first beneficiaries of his intercession with God were all women. Indeed 
here too he distinguishes himself from the majority of his co-religionists, 
because for him there was not one single level of spiritual realisation which 
women are incapable of attaining. ‘Men and women have their share in 
every level, including the function of Pole (qutb)’.>4 

Furthermore, several of Ibn ‘Arabi’s spiritual teachers were women; they 
include two whose company he used to frequent in Seville when still a 
youth—Fatima bint Ibn al-Muthanna and Shams Umm al-Fugara’. 

' Fatima bint Ibn al-Muthanna often used to tell her young disciple: ‘I am 
your spiritual mother and the light of your carnal mother’.>+ Although this 
lady of Seville was over ninety years old, her face was so pink and fresh that 
Ibn ‘Arabi would blush whenever he saw her. She lived in extreme poverty, 
feeding herself from the waste that the people of Seville left outside their 
doors. She appears not to have had any home of her own until the day when 
Ibn ‘Arabi and two other disciples of hers built her a hut out of reeds. In his 
Ruh al-quds he has no hesitation in stating that ‘she was a mercy for the 
worlds’, and he states that she had at her command an extremely unusual 


49. Abu Shama, Tarajim, Beirut 1974. pp.2 35-36. 

50. Rah, § 42, p.124: Sufis of Andalusia, p.137: Fut., I], pp.21, 637. In chapter 10 we will 
come back to the question as to the likelihood of this marriage. 

51. Tuhfat al-z@ ir. Damascus 1964. p.597. 

52. Diwan, p.56. 

53. Fut., Ill. p.89. 54. Fut., Il, p.348. 
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but totally devoted servant: the sura al-Fatiha, who—fust like Aladdin’s genie 
of the lamp—fulfilled even the smallest of her wishes.55 

It was apparently in 586/1190,°° at Marchena of the Olives which was a 
citadel] not far from Seville, that Ibn ‘Arabi met Shams Umm al-Fugqara’. As he 
himself writes in the Ruh al-quds, ‘She had a stout heart, noble spiritua] 
energy and great discrimination. She concealed her spiritual state, but 
sometimes she would reveal an aspect of it to me in secret because she had 
been granted a revelation about me, and this would give me great joy’.5” 

During the same year, 586, Ibn ‘Arabi became acquainted with some 
saints who fell within a rather peculiar spiritual category: the ‘demented’ 
(bahalil). In a chapter of the Futuhat which is devoted specifically to them,58 
he explains that the ‘demented’ have lost their reason as the result of a 
theophany and a sudden seizure which comes from God. ‘Their reason 
remains with Him (Suquluhum mahbiisa ‘indahu), rejoicing in the contempla- 
tion of Him, plunged into His Presence, overcome by His Majesty. They are 
reasonable men but without any reason! (hum ashab Suqul bi-ld ‘uqul).’ A little 
further on he explains that there are three types of ‘demented’. There are 
those in whom the inspiration which visits them (warida) is more powerful 
than their own inner strength, and they are accordingly dominated by their 
spiritual state. There are those whose inspiration is equal in strength to their 
own inner strength: in their case their outward behaviour is apparently quite 
normal, but they are suddenly distracted when the inspiration seizes them. 
Finally there are those whose interior strength is greater than the strength of 
the inspiration; they do not show anything when seized by the inspiration. 
There are in addition two separate kinds of ‘demented’: the ‘sad demented’ 
(mahzin) and the ‘joyful demented’ (masrur). ‘Ali al-Salaw1>? and Abt |-Haijjaj 
al-Ghilyart,°° whom Ibn ‘Arabi met in Seville in 586H, both belonged to the 
second category. On the other hand Yusuf al-Mughawir (d. 619/1222), 
whose company he also frequented in Seville during the same year, was one 
of those who weep without ceasing.®! 

Ibn ‘Arabi was all the better equipped to describe the station of the bahalil or 


55. For Fatima bint Ibn al-Muthanna cf. Fut., I, p.274: Il, pp.135, 347, 621; Ruh, § 55. 
p.126; Sufis of Andalusia, pp.143-47. 

56. O.Yahia, Histoire et classification, p.94. 

57. Ruh, § 54, p.126; Sufis of Andalusia, pp.t42-43. 

58. Fut., l, pp.248-50. 

59. Ibn ‘Arabi says he never stopped laughing, not even during prayers: cf. Fut., I, pp.259, 
356; II, p.187. 

60. He came to visit [bn ‘Arabi in Seville in 586: cf. Fut., I, p.250:; II, p.167. 

61. Ibn Arabi specifies that he met Yusuf al-Mughawir in Seville in 586, and that he was his 
companion at the same time as Salawi's. Cf. Fut., II, pp.33, 187: Safi al-Din, Risd@la, pp.1 35-40 
and the bio-bibliographical sketch on p.216. 
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‘demented’ because he himself had experienced it at a certain period in his 
hife. ‘I myself have experienced this station (maqam). For a time, according to 
what people have told me, I performed the five prayers and directed them as 
imam. | carried out the bowings and prostrations and all the prayer rituals— 
the gestures as well as the recitations—without seeing anything myself. I had 
no awareness of those who were with me, or of the place, or of what was 
happening or of anything else in the sense-perceived world. This was due to a 
state of contemplation which dominated me and in which I was annihilated 
both to myself and to everything else. They told me that when the time for 
prayer arrived J recited the call to prayer and directed the prayer itself. I was 
like someone asleep who gesticulates [in his sleep] without being aware of 
it? 

It was during this same period that he established a bond of friendship with 
the khatib of Marchena, ‘Abd al-Majid b. Salama, who told him of his fabulous 
encounter with Mu<‘adh b. al-Ashraf, one of the ‘substitutes’ (abdal) of his 
time.°? As for Ibn ‘Arabi himself, there was nothing more natural than that 
he should see one of these mysterious individuals suddenly appear right in 
the middle of his house. That is precisely what happened to him in the same 
year, 586, in Seville. One evening, after performing the prayer at sunset he 
suddenly experienced a burning desire to meet the man who from this time 
onwards he was to consider his master: Abu Madyan. There was a knock at 
the door, and it was Abt ‘Imran Misa al-Sadrani, a companion of Abu 
Madyan and himself one of the seven ‘substitutes’ who—after the four 
Pillars—represent one of the highest levels of the initiatic hierarchy. Ibn 
‘Arabi asked him: ‘ ‘‘Where have you come from?’’ Musa replied: “From 
Shaikh Abt’ Madyan in Bougie’’. ‘‘And when were you with him?” “T 
performed the sunset prayer with him, just now. After finishing the prayer he 
turned to me and said: ‘Muhammad b. ‘Arabi is now thinking such-and-such 
a thought, in Seville. Go to see him straight away and give him such-and- 
such a message from me’.’’ He then described the desire I had had to meet 
Abt Madyan and told me that the shaikh had said: ‘Inform him that as far as 
our meeting in the spirit is concerned, that will certainly take place. But as to 
our corporeal meeting in this world, God will not permit it...” ’.&4 

Their encounter ‘in the spirit’ did indeed take place: there would appear to 
be good justification for equating it with the dialogue quoted earlier between 
Ibn Arabi and the Imam of the Left, which took place in the ‘Intermediary 
World’ or barzakh and during the course of which the Imam of the Left 
announced to Ibn ‘Arabi ‘good tidings regarding his state’. This dialogue is 


62. Fut., 1, p.250. 63. Durra, in Sufis of Andalusia, p.151: Fut., I, p.277; II, p.7. 
64. Ruh, § 19, p.114; Sufis of Andalusia, p.121. 
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most probably to be dated to the same year (586), shortly before the Cordoba 
vision. 

It is important to note that so far the majority of the spiritual teachers 
whose company Ibn ‘Arabi kept—for example Mirtuli, Ibn Qasstum, Shubar- 
buli—were affiliated with the Andalusian schools of [bn al-Arif and Ibn a)- 
Mujahid, and that the teaching of these masters clearly bears the mark of this 
affiliation. But it is perhaps no coincidence that in this same year, 586, Muhyj 
|-Din appears to have come under the spiritual supervision of Ab Madyan 
through the intermediary of several of his disciples. So, for example, he 
performed a month-long retreat in Seville with Aba Ahmad al-Salawi, who 
was a long-standing companion of Abi Madyan. ‘He came to Seville when | 
was under the charge of my shaikh Ya‘qub al-Kumi. The spiritual state of this 
man Abu Ahmad was powerful. He had been the companion of Aba Madyan 
for eighteen years; his ascetic and devotional practice was intense, and he 
would weep abundantly. J spent a whole month with him at the mosque of 
Ibn Jarrad.’®5 

Shaikh Abu Ya‘qub Yusuf al-Kimi, whom Ibn ‘Arabi also refers to in this 
passage and whom he also knew in 586H, was another disciple of Aba 
Madyan. He was doubtless the first of Ibn ‘Arabi’s masters to transmit to him 
the teaching of the great saint of the Maghreb, whose miracles and virtues he 
loved to speak of in Seville for hours on end. 

Muhyi !-Din’s relationship with al-Kumi was rather strange. The various 
different anecdotes in the Ruh that contain references to him reveal the 
profundity of Ibn ‘Arabi’s veneration for the man. The love he felt for him was 
so sincere that, as he tells us, he was able to make him appear at any time of 
the day or night that he wanted to talk with him.°® But more often than not 
he experienced a reverential fear in his presence which paralysed him 
completely. He confesses in the Rish: ‘When I stood in front of him—or any 
other of my teachers—I would start trembling like a leaf in the wind; my 
voice would change and my limbs would start knocking together. When he 
noticed this he would show kindness towards me and make a special effort to 
help me relax, but that only served to increase the fear and veneration he 
inspired in me’.®7 

And yet [bn ‘Arabi specifically states elsewhere that in certain respects he 
was Kumi's teacher. In the Futiihat he explains that, when a disciple dies 
before completing his sulak or ‘faring of the way’, it is the shaikh’s 
responsibility to ensure he completes it posthumously. ‘That was the opinion 


65. Ruh, § 24, p.117:; Sufis of Andalusia, p.127. 
66. Ruh, § 2, p.81; Sufis of Andalusia, p.72. 
67. Ruh, p.80; Sufis of Andalusia, p.70. 
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of my master Abu Ya‘qub Yusuf al-Kumi. He is the only one of my teachers 
who trained me in initiatic discipline (riyada); he helped me in initiatic 
discipline while I helped him in the states of ecstasy (mawajid). He was for me 
simultaneously master and disciple, and I was the same to him. People were 
astonished and nobody understood the reason. This happened in 586; in my 
case illumination (fath) had preceded discipline (riyada).’°* 

In reality it would seem that from a certain point of view all of Ibn ‘Arabi's 
spiritual teachers were his disciples. The reason for this has already been 
touched on: it has to do with the fact that his relationship to them was on two 
different levels—the level of disciple (murid) and the level of gnostic (‘arif). 
The following incident provides a good illustration of the kind of spiritual 
benefit which he could bring them. To cite his own words: ‘There was a time 
when J became accustomed to withdraw into cemeteries to isolate myself. I 
heard that my master Yusuf b. Yakhlaf al-Kumi had announced: ‘‘So-and-so 
[and he referred to me by name] has given up the company of the living 
because he prefers the company of the dead!”’ I sent someone to tell him: ‘‘If 
you join me you will soon see whose company I keep!’’ He performed the 
dawn prayer and came out alone to meet me; he searched for me and found 
me sitting between the tombs with my head lowered, talking with the spirits 
who kept me company. He came and sat beside me, full of respect. I turned 
towards him to look at him and saw that he had changed colour and seemed 
ill at ease. He was unable to raise his head because of the weight that was 
pressing down on him; I looked straight at him but he was unable to look at 
me because he was so disturbed. When I had finished my conversations and 
the ‘spiritual instant’ (warid) had come to an end, the shaikh relaxed and, 
relieved, turned to me and kissed me between the eyes. I said to him: ‘Well, 
master, who is it who keeps company with the dead—-you—or I?” He replied: 
“Certainly not, by God; it is I who keep company with the dead!’’’®? 

Not only the dead spoke with Ibn ‘Arabi during his solitary retreats. So too 
did God. As he explains: ‘The descent of the Qur'an into the heart of the 
servant is the descent of God into him; God then speaks to him ‘‘from him and 
in him” (min sirrihi fi sirrihi)’.7° This is precisely what happened to him on 
several occasions. In a Seville cemetery to which he was accustomed to 
withdraw (this was also in 586) he ‘received’ a number of Qur’anic verses.”! 
Clearly this is a reference to the descent of the Qur’an ‘in a shower of stars’ 
(nujiiman), which it is possible for saints to experience in the same way that 
the prophet Muhammad had before them. According to Ibn ‘Arabi, 
Muhammad received revelation in three different modes. Firstly he received 


68. Fut., I, p.616. 69. Fut., Ill, p.45. 70. Fut., HI, p.94. 
71. Fut., IV, pp.156, 162. 
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the Book in its aspect of furgan during the Night of Destiny (laylat al-qadr). 
secondly he received it as qur’dan throughout the month of Ramadan; and 
finally he received it progressively over a period of twenty-four years in a 
shower of stars (nujiuiman). It is this ‘starry’ descent of the Qur’an—a direct 
perception of the original Revelation, not to be confused with its methodical 
memorisation—which was experienced by the saints. So, for example, it is 
said that Abi Yazid Bistami ‘did not die before he had ‘‘retained”’ the entire 
Qur'an’ (ma mata hatta istazhara al-qur'an\}—a statement which is not to be 
interpreted literally, because knowing the Qur'an by heart is something 
much too commonplace to deserve being mentioned in the case of such an 
important person. In a section of the Kitab al-isfar devoted to the ‘Journey of 
the Qur'an’, Ibn ‘Arabi declares that he had experienced this ‘starry’ descent 
in his early stages. He further adds that in fact ‘the Qur’an never stops 
travelling towards the heart of those who preserve it’.7? 


* 


Visions, retreats, revelations: for Ibn ‘Arabi 586 was plainly a year full of 
blessings. One other piece of information perhaps needs to be added to the 
evidence adduced so far. This can be found in a passage in Jandi’s Sharh fusiis 
al-hikam:7> there, basing himself on the testimony of his teacher Qunawi, 
Jandi asserts that it was at the end of a nine-month retreat in Seville that Ibn 
‘Arabi was told he was the Muhammadan Seal, the supreme Heir. There is no 
reason to doubt that the retreat in question took place in 586H—a year when 
Muhy? |!-Din increased the number of his retreats and frequented the 
cemeteries of Seville assiduously. As to how we are to reconcile this testimony 
with the interpretation given by the same author of the Cordoba vision, that 
is a problem we will have to come back to. The matter is complicated even 
further by a number of other, subsequent visions which also have a bearing 
on Ibn ‘Arabi’s claim to the title of Seal of Muhammadan Sainthood, because 
each of these would seem to offer grounds for assigning a different date to his 
investiture. 


72. Kitab al-isfar ‘an nata’ij al-asfar, p.16. in Rasa’'il. 
73. Sharh fusis al-hikam, p.109. 
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Savants of Andalusia 


[ is not only difficult but impossible to map out Ibn ‘Arabi's destiny with 
any real precision, and even more impossible to verify the legitimacy of his 
claims in matters of walaya, or sainthood. But it is a somewhat easier task— 
and indeed a very necessary one—to situate this destiny in the context of the 
society in which he lived and to determine the nature of his position amongst 
his contemporaries. This means in particular determining his relationship 
with regard to the various intellectual and religious circles of the Islamic 
West, which is where his vocation asserted itself and also where he spent 
almost half of his life. 

Everyone who either has been or at present is involved in research into 
Islamic Spain in the twelfth and thirteenth centuries—regardless of the 
particular field of research involved (history, literature or religion)— 
inevitably comes to one and the same conclusion: in spite of the plethora of 
events that happened during the period, and in spite of the fact that it played 
such a decisive role in the history of Islam in the West, the Almohad era badly 
lacks a comprehensive study. Between, on the one hand, the work done by 
K. Lévi-Provencal on Islamic Spain from the time of the conquest down to the 
fall of the Cordoba caliphate (422/1031) and, on the other, R. Arié’s studies 
of Spain under the Nasrids we are faced with a gaping void. As Dominique 
Urvoy has pointed out with regard to the social system of the twelfth and 
thirteenth centuries, ‘we possess no comprehensive study of al-Andalus for 
this period. We possess no—or at any rate very few—archival documents to 
help us reconstruct it. The chronicles provide the only material available to 
us, but they just deal with factual history’. In practice this means that if we 
Want to reconstruct even a small part of the intellectual and religious context 


I. D. Urvoy, Le Monde des Ulémas andalous, p.3. 
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of the Almohad period we are obliged to turn to the tabaqat, or biographical 
collections. These are a literary genre in which the Arabs are past masters: 
they are compilations—sometimes in alphabetical order, sometimes accord- 
ing to date of death—of biographical] sketches of ‘ulama@ or ‘savants’, in the 
broadest sense of this term. Regardless of who their author happens to be, 
these sketches are presented in a virtually uniform fashion and could hardly 
be more insipid or boring: names (father’s name, grandfather's, surname, 
kunya), town of birth, teachers, disciples, travels, type of training and 
discipline, date of death. However, in Le Monde des Ulémas andalous Urvoy has 
shown that a meticulous examination and systematic analysis of the 
sketches contained in these tabagat does yield data which can help to clarify 
matters for anyone concerned with the social, religious and intellectual life of 
the period. By carrying out an analysis of this type in the case of the Sila by 
Ibn Bashkuwal (d. 578/1183) and the Takmila of Ibn al-Abbar (d. 658/ 
1259), Urvoy himself has come up with statistics which reveal some of the 
characteristic features of cultural and religious activity during the period 
when Ibn ‘Arabi was living in the Islamic West, and from these data certain 
significant conclusions can be drawn. 

To begin with, one notes that between 585 and 610 the census shows a 
considerable increase in the number of Ulamd’ in Seville: Loo, or 68 up on 
the preceding period (565-85) and far larger than the number registered in 
Cordoba.’ There is a similar increase in the region of the Maghreb.? Secondly. 
it appears that during this same period the traditional religious disciplines 
(hadith, figh, Qur’an) made a major leap forward throughout the Almohad 
realm. For hadith the number swells from 57 names to 78; for figh, from 76 to 
88, and for the Qur’an from 97 to 126; there is also a substantial increase in 
adab, language and kalam.¢ It is also to be noted that this rapid advance in the 
traditional and literary disciplines is more accentuated in Seville than 
elsewhere in Andalusia.> And finally, when one examines the interrelation- 
ship between the various religious and literary disciplines one finds that 
hadith was practised by almost a quarter of the jurists (fuqaha’), and became 
more and more closely linked with asceticism (zuhd) and Sufism; jurispru- 
dence (figh) was intimately associated with literary disciplines, and the 
Qur’an with study of Arabic (which is quite normal).° This all goes to show, 
firstly that Seville’s efforts to supplant her rival Cordoba had finally 
succeeded, and secondly that Almoravid and Almohad Islam had broken 
with Andalusian tradition and re-allied itself with the tradition of the East.” 
One other fact which emerges is that although Malikism held the majority 


2. Ibid., p.1 39. 3. Ibid., p.140. 4. Ibid., p.141. 
5. Ibid., p.153. 6. Ibid., pp.14 3-6. 7. Ibid., p.142. 
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position, it was not the only madhhab or ‘school’ in existence in Andalusia. 
Under the Almohads there was a slight increase in Shafi‘ism, and Zahirism 
also continued to thrive.*® 


Ibn ‘Arabi’s dogmatic and intellectual training began, as we have seen, in 
Seville in 578, and this means it coincided with the renewal of the religious 
and literary disciplines—especially Qur’anic learning. To what extent did he 
benefit from this revival? What if anything did he gain from the teaching of 
the great savants or ‘ulama’ of his time? What was his relationship with the 
religious dignitaries—the qadis and khatibs? One possible way of arriving at 
answers to these questions is to examine the Ijaza he wrote to King Muzaffar 
plus the chains of transmission given at the start of the Muhadarat al-abrar, 
and then to complete these sources of information with the various pieces of 
data scattered throughout the body of his work. But first of all there are a few 
points regarding these sources which require a little clarification. 

Several passages in the Kitab muhddarat al-abrar contain allusions to events 
and people dating from a period considerably later than Ibn ‘Arabi’s own 
time. This has led R. Hartmann, and subsequently Brockelmann,? to deny 
Ibn ‘Arabi's authorship of the work and attribute it to someone writing later 
than Dhahabi (d. 748/1342). In fact, however, it is simply a question of a few 
interpolations—only to be found in some editions'°—that have been inserted 
into a text the overall authenticity of which is beyond any doubt. Even a 
superficial reading of the Kitab muhadarat al-abrar allows one to be quite 
categorical: Ibn ‘Arabi is indeed its author. This is attested irrefutably by the 
many references to his spiritual teachers (Shams Umm al-Fuqara’, Yunus al- 
Hashimi, Mawrutri, etc.), companions and disciples (Habashi, Qunawi’s 
father, Abt l-“Abbas al-Harrar), and by the information he provides about 
his birth, family, travels, encounters in Cairo and Jerusalem, about his 
correspondence with King Kayka’Us and about his poems (which are mostly 
to be found either in the Diwan or in the Tarjuman al-ashwagq). Certain details 
even enable one to establish that Ibn ‘Arabi composed the work over a very 
long period of time. So, for example, at the start of the first volume of the 
Muhadarat al-abrar Ibn ‘Arabi refers briefly to the reign of Caliph al-Nasir li 
Din-Allah (d. 622/1225) and adds the following remark: ‘He was granted 
allegiance on the 25th of Dht I-qa‘da 575, and now we are in Shawwal, 


8. Ibid., p.187; cf. also J. Aguadé, ‘Some remarks about sectarian movements in al-Andalus’, 
Studia Islamica 64. pp.5 3-79. 

9. Supplementband I, p.499, § 130. 

10. Cf. e.g. the Beirut edition of 1968, I, p.460, which contains a reference to Suyutti (d. 91 1/ 
1505) that is not to be found in the Cairo edition of 1906. 
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61I—may God prolong his days...’ But he clearly completed this 
statement quite a few years later, because he adds the information that in 
623 Caliph al-Zahir was succeeded by al-Mustansir (d. 640/1242): ‘it is he 
who is the present ruler at the time that I am writing’ (huwa al-khalifa al-an 
hina taqyidi hadha).'' Al-Mustansir was caliph from 623 to 640 but, as the 
Kitab muhadarat al-abrar is included in the Fihris drawn up by Ibn ‘Arabi in 
627H,'* we are able to conclude that he must have written it between 611 
and 62 7H. 

If there is no problem as far as the authorship of the [jaza li ]-Malik al- 
Muzaffar is concerned, we do have a problem with the identity of the person 
for whom it was intended. At the start of the text Ibn ‘Arabi specifies that he is 
addressing the certificate to a person called ‘al-Malik al-Muzaffar Baha’ al-Din 
Ghazi b. Malik al-‘Adil’. A glance through any list of Ayyubid sultans" 
reveals that two of them—both living during the same period—could have 
been referred to by this name: either al-Malik al-Ashraf I Muzaffar al-Din 
Musa b. Malik al-‘Adil, who ruled first of all at Mayyafariqin from 607 to 618 
and then at Damascus from 627 until his death in 6 35/1238, or al-Malik al- 
Muzaffar Shihab al-Din Ghazi b. al-Malik al-‘Adil, who reigned at Mayyafari- 
qin from 627 to 645/1247. 0. Yahia equated the addressee of the Ijaza with 
the ruler of Damascus,'* and he is very probably correct. Ibn ‘Arabi in fact 
specifies at the beginning of the text that he wrote this [jaza in Damascus in 
6 32H, which is when al-Ashraf happens to have been ruler of the city. There 
is also the fact that, whereas a reference in the Futuhat establishes Ibn ‘Arabi 
visited Mayyafariqin at least once during his years of travels through the 
East,'> we know he no longer left Syria after 620; and yet in 632 al-Malik 
Muzaffar Shihab al-Din was in Mayyafariqin. 

Before examining the Ijdza itself it is worth recalling that Ibn ‘Arabi was 
over seventy years old when he wrote this certificate, in which he mentions 
the masters whose company he used to keep—in the case of some of them 
over forty years previously. The passing of time, the author’s old age and a 
memory which—on his own admission—sometimes faltered, all help to 
explain a few slips and inaccuracies which crept in when he was recording 
the names of his teachers. 


11. Muhadarat,1, pp.48-9. 

i2. O. Yahia, R.G. § 142. 

13. For example the one drawn up by Zambaur, Manuel! de Généalogie et de Chronologie, 
Osnabruck. Biblioverlag, 1976. pp.9 7-99, or the one in Stephen Humphreys’ From Saladin to the 
Mongols, State University of New York, 1977, pp.381-93. 

14. Histoire et classification, I, p.48. 
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IBN ‘ARABI'S TRAINING IN THE TRADITIONAL RELIGIOUS DISCIPLINES, 
ACCORDING TO HIS IJAZA 


IBN S‘ARABI'S Jjaza falls into two parts. The first part is an inventory of the 
teachers in the traditional religious sciences (Qur’an, hadith, tafsir, etc.) 
whom he frequented in the West as well as in the East; in the second part, 
which is of no concern to us here, he has drawn up a list of his numerous 
writings. If we are to arrive at a genuinely meaningful reconstruction of the 
network of relationships that existed between Ibn ‘Arabi and the savants 
of Andalusia and the Maghreb’® it will be necessary wherever possible to 
distinguish in his mashyakha or list of shaikhs between those who were his 
teachers and those from whom he just obtained a certificate in absentia (ijaza 
‘amma) without actually meeting them. 

It is worth emphasising that the majority of the teachers mentioned by Ibn 
‘Arabi in his mashyakha were among the most famous savants or ‘ulama’ of 
the Almohad era. What is more, seven of them (Hajari, Ibn Zargqun, Ibn Abi 
Jamara, Tadili, Ibn al-Kharrat, Ibn al-Faras and Ibn Samhun) held the official 
posts of gadi or khatib under the Almohads. This makes it very clear that Ibn 
‘Arabi’s personal development is not something that took place on the fringes 
of the Andalusian intellectual élite but that, on the contrary, he was 
sometimes on the closest of terms with the Gama’ and with official religious 
circles. In fact this observation happens to apply to the majority of 
Andalusian Sufis during Ibn ‘Arabi’s lifetime. From the study by D. Urvoy it 
emerges very plainly that the Almohad era saw a significant strengthening of 
the links between on the one hand asceticism and Sufism and, on the other 
hand, both the traditional religious disciplines—especially hadith—and the 
literary ones. One also notes that at least seven of these ‘ulama’—some of 
whom were Ibn ‘Arabi's spiritual teachers—-were themselves Sufis. The 
muhaddith Ayyub al-Fihri was a disciple of Ab Madyan, Abu Ya‘za, Ibn 
Mujahid and Ibn Ghalib; Muhammad b. Qasim al-Fasi was to invest [bn 
‘Arabi with the khirga in Fez in 594, while Mirtuli was one of his first teachers, 
as we have already seen; Ibn al-Kharrat had very close ties with Sufi circles 
and especially with AbG Madyan and Ibn Barrajan; and Ibn Sa’igh, Ibn al-‘As 
and Zawawi were also teachers of Ibn ‘Arabi. But it is also true that some of 
the great Ulama’ of the time were not: they include Ibn Hubaysh (d. 584/ 
1188), Ibn al-‘At (d. 609/1212), Ibn Baqi (d. 625/1228) and Ibn Wajib (a. 
6114/1217). 

These minutiae apart, it is quite clear that Ibn ‘Arabi received a solid 
education in the Islamic West which focussed essentially on the Qur’an and 
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hadith. This is hardly likely to surprise anyone who has read the Futuhat. The 
space taken up in this work with quotations from the Qur'an and hadith (with 
a marked preference for Muslim’s Sahih in the case of hadith), Ibn ‘Arabi's 
constant concern to base his teaching on scriptural foundations and his strict 
attachment to the Sunna (displayed especially by the wasaya or ‘testimonies’ 
in the final chapter) all go to show the extreme importance in his eyes of a 
thorough study of the Qur’an and hadith; it was for the same reason that he 
continued perfecting his knowledge in these areas throughout the rest of his 
life. So, in the East we see him following the teaching of Ibn Sukayna (d. 607/ 
1210) whom he met in Baghdad, and of the qadi al-qudat or ‘judge of judges’ 
of Damascus, ‘Abd al-Samad al-Harastani (d. 614/1217), who transmitted to 
him Bukhanri's Sahih, and also of Nasr b. Abr ]-Faraj al-Hashimi (d. 6119/1222) 
who in Mecca taught him Aba Dawud’s Sunan. 

And yet for Ibn ‘Arabi knowledge of the Qur'an and hadith was not 
something that could be reduced to a mere accumulation of often sterile 
erudition as in the case of the jurists or fugaha’. Certainly there can be no 
accusing him of neglecting the isnads or chains of transmission, and he was 
scrupulous in his respect for the utterance of the text (matn); but for him true 
knowledge of the hadith derived from the divine teaching (khitab ilahi) granted 
as a favour to the ‘saint-prophets’, al-awliya’ al-anbiya’—a term which he 
applied to the most perfect of the saints. ‘Prophecy’, he writes, ‘is simply 
divine speech.’ This speech can manifest itself in various ways. Referring to 
the verse ‘It does not happen to any man that God speaks to him other than 
through revelation or from behind a veil or by sending him a messenger’ 
(Qur’an 42:51), Ibn ‘Arabi explains: ‘Revelation is either what He projects 
into the hearts of His servants without intermediary, making them hear it 
inside themselves, or what He tells the servant from behind the veil of some 
form or other through which He speaks to him, ... or what He says to him 
through the intermediary of a messenger . . .’.17 Elsewhere‘? he specifies that 
the difference between a prophet and a saint is that to a prophet the 
revelation brings legislation (al-wahy bi I-tashri‘) whereas in the case of a 
saint it is simply a confirmation of the authenticity of what has been brought 
by the prophet. In this way the saint conforms to the Law not just by 
imitation (taglid) but as a result of an inner certainty (‘ala basiratin). 
According to Ibn ‘Arabi this is the meaning of the verse in which God makes 
Muhammad say, ‘I call to God in accordance with an inner certainty (‘ala 
basiratin}—both I and those who follow me’ (Qur'an 12:108). ‘Those who 
follow’ him truly are the heirs of the prophets (warathat al-anbiya’), to whom 
God has shown the form of the Prophet (mazhar Muhammad) receiving from 


17. Fut., I, pp.375-6. 18. Fut., I, p.15§0. 
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the form of Gabriel (mazhar Jibril) the divine discourse together with the legal 
statutes it contains—in just the same way that the companions saw Gabriel 
at the time of his dialogue with the Prophet on the subject of ‘submission, 
faith and charity’ (islam, Iman and ihsdn). This, states Ibn ‘Arabi, is why a 
saint (wall) may validate a hadith which is adjudged apocryphal according to 
the usual criteria, and why he may on the other hand reject a hadith which 
according to these same criteria is considered authentic.'? ‘I myself have been 
the recipient in this way of many legal prescriptions (ahkam) which were 
given by Muhammad and are acknowledged as forming part of his law by the 
doctors of the Law (‘ulama’ al-rusum), even though up until that time I had 
had no knowledge of them whatsoever. '”° 

There are a good number of examples in Ibn ‘Arabi’'s writings of this 
supernatural transmission of legal rules. Here are a couple: ‘As for myself, I 
saw the Messenger of God in a vision of good omen (ru’ya mubashshira), and 
in the vision he commanded me to raise my hands during prayer at the 
moment of the takbir of sanctification, when bowing and when straightening 
up from the bow’.?! Ibn ‘Arabi was later to discover that this ritual practice 
was recommended by hadiths which he did not know existed. On another 
occasion the Prophet told him that prayer can be performed in front of the 
Ka‘ba at any time, although everywhere else there are times when it is 
prohibited. ‘I saw the Messenger of God when I was in Mecca. He showed me 
the Ka‘ba and said: ‘“You who dwell in this house, do not prevent anyone 
who has performed the circumambulations around it, regardless of the time 
of day or night, from praying in front of it regardless of the time of day or 
night, because from that person’s prayer God creates an angel which will ask 
pardon of him right up to the Day of Resurrection’’.’? 

As regards knowledge of the Qur'an, we have already seen that at a very 
early stage Ibn ‘Arabi had experienced the revelation ‘in a rain of stars’ (tanzil 
nujuman). But he also experienced the descent of the Qur’an in another and 
even more surprising form, as the following passage shows. ‘In a dream I saw 
a being who was one of the angels; he gave me a piece of agglutinated earth, 
free of any dust and bottomless in depth. When I was holding it in my hands I 
discovered that this piece of earth was none other than His word, ‘‘Wherever 
you find yourself, turn towards Him... thank Me and do not be ungrateful!” 


19. Cf. Fut., I, p.224: III, p.70. 

20. Fut., I, p.224. 

21. Fut.. I, p.437. For the debates among the jurists about this particular practice see M.I. 
Fierro’s article, ‘La polémique a propos de raf‘ al-yadayn fi |-salat dans al-Andalus’, in Studia 
[slamica 65, pp.69~90. 

22. Fut.,I, pp.599, 706; II, p.254. Cf. alsol, p.5 37 and II, p.25 3. where the Prophet transmits 
Some rules (ahkam) to [bn ‘Arabi regarding prayers for the dead. 
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(Qur’an 2:150~2). I was stupefied; I was unable to deny either that this was 
the very essence of these verses, or that it was also a piece of earth. I was then 
told: ‘‘This was the way in which the Qur’an was revealed (or the way in 
which these verses were revealed) to Muhammad”. At the same time I saw 
the Messenger of God, who was telling me: “This is how they were revealed to 
me (hakadha unzilat ‘alayya): experience it for yourself. Can you deny what 
you are witnessing?’’.’*? | 


TRAINING IN LITERATURE ACCORDING TO THE 
KITAB MUHADARAT AL-ABRAR 


OF all of Ibn ‘Arabi’s writings, the Kitab muhadarat al-abrar certainly has to be 
grouped among those that have elicited the least interest from specialists 
concerned with the study of his school. At first sight there is nothing to justify 
defining this particular work as ‘esoteric’. The principal themes which it 
unsystematically deals with are isra’iliyyat (traditions relating to Jews and 
Christians), sermons, fables, proverbs and the history of the Ancients. This is 
how Ibn ‘Arabi himself describes the work: ‘I have included in this book-—— 
which I have entitled ‘‘The Conference of the Pious and the Conversation of 
the Perfect’’——all kinds of literary stories (adab), sermons, proverbs, unusual 
anecdotes, chronicles of times gone by, the lives of the Ancients and of the 
Prophets, the history of kings both Arab and non-Arab, noble virtues, 
marvellous stories, traditions I have been told about the beginning of things 
and the creation of this world . . . as well as some talk which is entertaining 
and amusing while not serving to undermine religion ...’.24 Here we are 
faced with a classic example of a book of adab—a literary work aimed at being 
instructive, funny and erudite all at the same time, and destined for a fairly 
broad readership of udaba’, or literati. 

It is worth pointing out in passing that spiritual teaching is not altogether 
absent from the work. Most often it remains just beneath the surface, but 
sometimes it emerges quite explicitly—as for example in the dialogue-form. 
So it is that we come across ‘Abd Allah Mawruri (later there will be more to 
say about this individual, who was a disciple of Abu Madyan and an intimate 
friend of Ibn ‘Arabi) describing to the author a series of visions ( waqa’ iS) which 
reveal the great masters of Sufism such as Dht J-Nuan al-Misri, Junayd, 
Bistami and Ghazali asking subtle questions of Abu Madyan such as ‘What is 
[true] unity (tawhid)?’ or ‘What is the secret of the secret?’?> It would seem 


23. Fut., 1, p.714. 24. Muhadarat, I, p.2. 
25. Cf.eg. I, pp.173, 199; I, pp.14, 31, 148, 171, etc. 
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that, through the medium of a seemingly casual and informal book, Ibn 
‘Arabi was attempting to communicate some fundamental notions about 
Sufism to ‘non-initiates-—and, as a result, reach a wider audience. 

However, the chief interest of the Muhadarat al-abrar from our immediate 
point of view lies in the fact that it informs us with a fair degree of accuracy 
about Ibn ‘Arabi’s contacts with the literati of his time as well as about the 
extent of his own literary erudition. 

All the people mentioned in this work—linguists, grammarians and 
poets?®°—were the intellectual élite of the Almohad era, although there is a 
noticeable absence of any reference by Ibn ‘Arabi to literati such as Ibn Hawt 
Allah (d. 613/1216) or Ibn Mada (d. 593/1196), to mention the names of 
just two men who were also among the most eminent representatives of 
literary life in the Islamic West during the twelfth century. The discussions 
and conversations which Ibn ‘Arabi held with these people more or less 
constitute the oral sources that lie behind the Kitab al-muhadarat. But he was 
equally dependent on written sources, and he drew up a list of these in his 
preface. The titles of the works—approximately forty in number—give a good 
idea of the simultaneously religious and edificatory aim which Ibn ‘Arabi had 
in mind when writing the Kitab al-muhadarat. For example, he mentions Ibn 
Jawzi's Kitab safwat al-safwa, Qushayri’s Risdla, Sulami’s Maqamat al-awliyd’, 
the Kitab al-kamil li-l-adib by Abt 1-“Abbas al-Mubarrad, Ibn ‘Abd Rabbihi’s 
Kitab al-‘igd, Jahiz’s Kitab al-mahasin wa I-addad, Abd Tammam’s Kitab al- 
hamasa and Husri's Kitab zuhrat al-adab. Needless to say, in addition to these 
works he also mentions all the classics on the Sira and hadith. But it is clear 
nonetheless that the Shaikh al-Akbar had a special appreciation for ‘profane’ 
literature and also had certain affinities with literary circles. There is nothing 
at all surprising in this because, as we have already seen, during his time the 
majority of Andalusian Sufis also devoted themselves to adab; in this respect 
Ibn ‘Arabi was very much a part of the period in which he lived. But if one 
reads carefully the stories and poems contained in the Kitab al-muhadarat, one 
perceives that he only took an interest in adab or made use of it either to the 
extent that this literature invariably contains a moral and is therefore the 
expression of a kind of universal wisdom, or because it represents an excellent 
educational tool. This emerges very clearly from the preface to the book, 
where—apparently to justify the ‘futile’ nature of the work—Ibn ‘Arabi 
points to certain Andalusian Sufis, such as Ibn Mujahid and his disciple Ibn 
Qassum, who had made use of adab as well. Finally, the interest he shows in 
poetry is also to be explained as due to the fact that he himself was a poet. 
From the Diwan, through the poems written as introductions to each chapter 


26. See Appendix 4. 
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of the Futuhat, to the Tarjuman al-ashwaq, he wrote thousands of verses. For 
him poetry was an appropriate instrument for the transmission of certain 
essential truths. So it is that he addresses a warning to readers of the Futihat 
who might be tempted to ignore the verses that open each of the chapters: 
‘Consider carefully the verses placed at the start of each chapter of this book, 
because they contain knowledge (‘ulum) which I have deliberately put in 
them. Indeed you will find in these verses things which are not mentioned in 
the exposition of the corresponding chapter’.?”? Later we will see how Ibn 
‘Arabi had a vision in which he saw an angel bring him the sura al-Shu‘ard’ 
(‘The Poets’) in the form of a parcel of light; it was as a consequence of this 
angelic descent that he composed one of his collections of poems, the Diwan 
al-ma‘Grif.?® 


THEOLOGICAL AND PHILOSOPHICAL TRAINING 


As we have seen, in both the traditional religious and literary disciplines Ibn 
‘Arabi's erudition and training were generally speaking very broad and, as 
such, were fully in keeping with the culture and education of a twelfth- 
century Andalusian intellectual. Can the same be said of his acquaintance 
with speculative theology (kalam) and philosophy (falsafa)? What value did 
he attribute to these two branches of learning? 

Firstly it is important to emphasise the fact that Ibn ‘Arabi’s initiation into 
works of a doctrinal nature—not only philosophical works but even works 
relating to tasawwuf or Sufism—happened relatively late. It was only in 586/ 
1190, that is around twelve years after the commencement of his vocation, 
that he first became acquainted with Qushayri’s Risdla through the 
intermediary of his teacher Yusuf al-Kimi, even though this is among the 
most classic manuals of Sufism. ‘I had never heard anything whatsoever about 
Qushayri’s Risala, or about any other work of a similar kind: 1 did not even know 
the meaning of the term “‘tasawwuf’’.’*9 He was soon to make up for the delay, 
at least in the sphere of tasawwuf. The historian Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al- 
Marrakushi (d. 703/1303) informs us that he was even given the surname 
‘al-Oushayri’, so devoted he was to reading the Risala.3° And if we draw up a 
quick list of the authors on Sufism whom he refers to in his writings, we see 
that not a single one of the most famous of them is missing: Ghazali, Tirmidhi, 
Niffari, ‘Abd Allah al-Ansari, Sulami, Qushayri, Muhasibi, Abii Talib al- 


27. Fut., IV, p.21; cf. also I, p.665. 28. Cf. below, Conclusion. 
29. Sufis of Andalusia, p.71. 30. Al-Dhayl wa l-takmila, VI, p.4.93. 
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Makki and so on. This is not even to mention Ibn al-‘Arif, [bn Qasi, Ibn 
Masarra and Ibn Barrajan, who, as we saw earlier, are all authors whom he 
had studied in Andalusia in or around the year 590/1193. 

The answer to our second question is to be found in the muqaddima or 
introduction to the Futuhat.3' According to Ibn ‘Arabi kalam (speculative 
theology) is a useful science, but its usefulness is limited. He explains that in 
laying down the fundamental principles of this science the aim of the 
theologians (mutakallimun) was to defend the religion against its enemies: 
people who by means of rational argumentation either denied the existence 
of God or at the very least rejected certain basic dogmas such as the Divine 
Attributes, prophecy, the Resurrection and so on. The theologians were 
accordingly compelled to use the same weapons as their adversaries in order 
to combat error and ignorance, and in so doing the work they performed was 
beneficial. However, Ibn ‘Arabi claims, kalam is only necessary for a few 
people, and one theologian per country is more or less all that is required 
(shakhs wahid yakfit minhu fi I-balad).3* He also goes on to establish a 
distinction between the first of the theologians (al-mutagaddimun) and their 
epigones (al-muta’akhkhirun).3> The Imam al-Haramayn 34 (d. 505/I1111) 
and Abt Ishaq al-Isfara’ini3> (d. 4148/1028), not to mention Ghazali3°—all 
three of them famous representatives of Ash‘arism—are referred to by him in 
terms of respect, although this does not prevent him from occasionally 
criticising them. It should also not be forgotten that he exchanged 
correspondence with another famous theologian, Fakhr al-Dm Raz?’ (d. 
606/1209), although admittedly his intention was to try to make him 
abandon speculative thought and turn instead to the Way. ‘Dear brother, 
why remain in this abyss instead of returning to the way of asceticism, of 
mortification and the retreats that have been prescribed by the Messenger of 
God?’3* A priori there is no reason to suspect the historicity of this relationship 
between the two men, even though no trace survives of any letter or letters 
written by Razi to Ibn ‘Arabi. If we are to believe a statement in one of the 
manuscripts, one other short text by the Shaikh al-Akbar—the Risala fi 
wujuh al-galb—would seem also to have been written for the benefit of Razi 
and at his request.39 


31. Fut., I, pp.34-5. 32. Fut., 1, p.36. 

33. Fut., II, p.289. 34. Fut., I, p.162; UH, p.289; IV, p.52. 

35. Fut., I, p.204; II, pp.134, 289. 

36. Ibn ‘Arabi cites Ghazali very often. Cf. e.g. Fut., I], pp.103, 262, 289, 345; IV, pp.89, 106, 
260, etc. 

37. Risala ila l-imam al-Razi, in Rasd’il, Hyderabad 1948, trans. Michel Valsan in Etudes 
traditionnelles, July—October 1961. 

38. Risala ila l-imam, p.q. 

39. Cf. O. Yahia, Histoire et classification, R.G. § 62. 
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In Ibn ‘Arabi’s time Ash‘arism was the most popular school in Andalusia 
as well as in the rest of the Islamic world, and Imam al-Haramayn’s Irshad 
was one of the most frequently studied works.4° However, among Andalu- 
sian Sufis there were some who were adherents of Mu‘tazilism, as emerges 
from the following anecdote in the Futuhat.*' I met Abu ‘Abd Allah b. Junayd, 
who was one of the masters of the Way. He was a native of Qabrafig, in the 
Ronda region, and adhered to the Mu‘tazilite madhhab [sic]. I noticed that he 
denied the possibility [for a man] to acquire the attribute corresponding to the 
Divine Name ‘“‘al-qayyim'', and I made him abandon this thesis and his 
doctrine. The doctrine he subscribed to was the teaching of the creation of 
acts by servants, but he rallied to my view after I had explained to him the 
meaning of the verse, ‘‘Men are superior to women” (al-rijal gawwamiun ‘ala 
I-nisa’, Qur’an 4:34), in which God asserts the existence for man of a certain 
degree of gayyumiyya or ‘‘existence’’. He had come to visit me and, after he 
had returned to his own country, I went to visit him and induced both him 
and his companions to abandon their doctrine regarding the creation of acts 
by man.’ 

This incident, as well as the letter to Raz, must not be allowed to create the 
wrong impression: as a general rule Ibn ‘Arabi tended to adopt an attitude of 
indifference towards the polemics which divided Mu‘tazilites and Ash‘arites. 
Most of the time he was content simply to indicate the respective positions 
adopted by either side and eventually to refute them—although without 
really becoming involved in the controversy. In fact he would seem to have 
rejected not so much the theses propounded by either of the two sides as the 
intellectual process and method of reasoning which led them to maintain 
such-and-such a theory. For him, ‘aq! or intellect cannot lead to a decisive 
certainty, and whoever places too much reliance upon it is automatically 
condemned to discover truths that are only relative—although the person 
then makes the mistake of believing they are absolute. This means that in the 
disputes which divided the theologians, just as in the disputes which divided 
the jurists, nobody is entirely wrong and nobody is entirely right. The various 
passages in his writings in which Ibn ‘Arabi raises the problem of the 
attribution of acts demonstrate very clearly that, in spite of the statement 
cited above, he did not categorically reject the Mu‘tazilite position on this 
issue but endeavoured to show in what respect it was valid and in what 
respect it was false.4? 


40. Cf. Le Monde des Ulémas, p.188. 

41, Fut., Il, p.182. The story is also reproduced in Fut., IJ. p.45 and IV, p.79. 

42. For the attribution of acts cf. Fut., 1, p.177:; JI, pp.66, 204, 604, 681; TH, pp.84, 211, 303: 
IV, pp.33, 34. 129. The fundamental work on the debates among the theologians is Daniel 
Gimaret’s Théories de I’acte humain en théologie musulmane, Paris 1980. 
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This meant that the opinions expressed by Ibn ‘Arabi sometimes agreed 
with the view held by the Ash‘arites, sometimes with the view held by the 
Mu‘tazilites; most often they were in agreement with both parties at once. 
And yet he explains that he arrived at his own conclusions by a completely 
different route. One particular example is the case of the hotly debated issue 
as to the Vision of God in the future life—an issue on which, as we happen to 
know, Mu<‘tazilites and Ash‘arites were divided. According to Ibn ‘Arabi the 
Mu‘tazilites are quite right (sadagat al-mu<‘tazila) in denying the possibility of 
the Vision because all that one’s gaze will be able to take in will be the Cloak of 
Divine Magnificence (rida’ al-kibriya’)—and this ‘Cloak’ is the creation itself. 
Therefore we are that Magnificence in which the Divine Essence cloaks Itself 
(nahnu ‘ayn al-kibriya’ ‘ala dhatihi). One consequence of this is that in a sense 
all we will ever be able to see is ourselves. However, a few lines further on Ibn 
‘Arabi states that the Ash‘arites also have right on their side (fa sadaqa al- 
ash‘ari) in asserting the possibility of the Vision, because the veil cannot help 
contemplating Him whom it veils (al-hijab yashhad al-mahjub).*3 


* 


Ibn ‘Arabi adopts the same position with regard to philosophy (falsafa) as 
with regard to speculative theology. ‘The science of the philosopher is not 
totally in vain’, as he writes (al-faylasuf laysa kullu ‘ilmihi batilan).44 He 
clarifies and explains his point of view in chapter 226 of the Futuhat, which is 
concerned with the question of will (irada):4> ‘I reject reflection because it 
engenders confusion (talbis) and absence of veridicy (‘adam al-sidq) in the 
person who makes use of it. Furthermore, there is not one single thing that 
cannot be known through revelation (kashf) or spiritual experience (wujud). 
Besides, to devote oneself to [speculative] reflection is a veil (hijab). There are 
those who question this, but no man of the Way denies it; only the people of 
speculative reflection and reasoning by induction (ahl al-nazar wa I-istidlal) 
claim to contradict it. And if there are a few among them fie. the 
philosophers] who experience spiritual states, such as Plato the Sage, that is 
something extremely rare; those individuals are comparable to men of 
revelation and contemplation.’ 

This means that in Ibn ‘Arabi’s eyes the only true philosopher, the only 
philosopher who deserves the name of ‘sage’ (hakim here becomes a synonym 
for ‘arif, gnostic), is he who endeavours to perfect his knowledge by means 
of contemplation and spiritual experience. The model for this type of philo- 
sopher is the man named by [bn ‘Arabi in the passage just cited: the ‘divine 
Plato’ (Aflatin al-ilahi). The rest—those who rely only on their intellect 


43. Fut., IV, p.245. 44. Fut., I, p.32. 45. Fut., Il, p.§23. 
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(‘aql)—will never grasp any more than a minuscule part of the truth. The 
Shaikh al-Akbar attempts to illustrate this point in a lengthy chapter of the 
Futuhat*® in which he describes in the form of an allegory the simultaneous 
ascension (mi‘raj) of two individuals: one of them a believer who walks in the 
footsteps of a prophet, the other a philosopher who relies on his faculty of 
reason to lead him to the truth. Whereas the man of faith has his prophet to 
guide him, the philosopher claims he can accomplish the celestial journey on 
his own. The rest of the story is easy to guess, In each of the seven heavens 
that they arrive at the believer is greeted by the prophet who resides there, 
who initiates him into its secrets and transmits to him its spiritual knowledge. 
As for the philosopher, he is received by the ruling angel of the heaven, who 
only imparts to him a portion of the cosmological knowledge corresponding 
to that particular sphere. When he arrives at the seventh and final heaven, 
the heaven of Abraham, the philosopher finds himself prevented from 
continuing on his journey; he is told that he must retrace his steps, be 
converted, and finally perform all over again the journey which was made by 
the man of faith—-who continues on his way until he reaches the threshold of 
the Divine Presence. 

Ibn ‘Arabi had himself had encounters with those whom he calls 
disbelieving philosophers. He had met one of them—a man who denied 
miracles—in Andalusia in 586/1190. ‘This is what happened to me during a 
meeting I attended in 586. A certain philosopher (shakhs faylastif) was 
present, a man who denied prophecy in the sense that it is defined by 
Muslims, rejected the miracles performed by the prophets and maintained 
that realities are immutable (al-haqd@ ig la tatabaddalu). This happened during 
the winter, when the weather was particularly cold; in front of us was a large 
brazier (mangal). This incredulous liar explained that although the common 
herd claims {on the authority of the account in the Qur’an] that Abraham 
was thrown into the fire which did not burn him, in truth fire by its very 
nature necessarily burns combustible matter; therefore the fire in question as 
mentioned by the Qur’an in the story about Abraham was no more than a 
[symbolic] expression of Nimrod’s anger and rage—in other words it was 
really the fire of wrath .... When he had come to the end of his speech, one of 
those who were present and who had attained to this station [i.e. the station 
of abandonment of charismata] . . . said to him: ‘‘Is that [the man pointed the 
brazier] not fire that burns?’ ‘‘Yes’’, the other man replied. ‘Well see for 
yourself!”’, he cried, and threw some of the coals straight at the other man’s 
chest; they remained clinging to his clothes until the man returned them 


46. Chapter 167, Fut., Il, pp.273~-9. It has been translated into French by S. Ruspoli, 
L' Alchimie du bonheur parfait, Paris 1981. 
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with his hands. When the infidel saw that they did not burn him, he was 
surprised and placed them back in the brazier. Then [the man] said to him: 
‘Now put your hand near the fire’. He did so and burned himself.... The 
disbeliever was converted, and from that time onwards acknowledged 
{miracles].'47 

The most famous of all the Andalusian philosophers whom Ibn ‘Arabi met 
was Averroes; the reader will remember the account of their first encounter 
at Cordoba, when Ibn ‘Arabi was a mere fifteen years old. In the same passage 
of the Futihat4® he describes his second meeting (if one can use such a word in 
referring to an encounter that took place outside the physical world) at a later 
date with the man who wrote the great Commentary on Aristotle's Metaphy- 
sics. ‘Subsequently I had the wish to meet him a second time. He was shown 
to me——God have mercy on him!—in a vision (wagi‘a), in a certain form. A 
light veil had been placed between him and me so that I could see him 
although he could not see me and was unaware of my presence. He was so 
absorbed that he paid no attention to me, and I said to myself: ‘This is not 
someone who is destined to follow the same path as me’’.’ 

It emerges that Ibn ‘Arabi distinguished clearly between two different types 
of philosopher. On the one hand there is the philosopher-infidel whose 
punishment in hell will, he declares,*? be to be afflicted by the same ignorance 
which had been the lot of the ignorant believer in this world (whereas, 
contrariwise, the believer will be rewarded in paradise with the knowledge 
which had belonged to the philosopher-infidel on earth). On the other hand 
there is the philosopher-believer, such as Averroes. Certainly he is superior to 
the first type, but his possibilities remain limited; he will never attain to the 
level of knowledge possessed by the wali or saint. The ‘divine Plato’ therefore 
remains an altogether exceptional case, and clearly Ibn ‘Arabi knew of no one 
who was Plato’s equal among his own contemporaries. 


* 


When reading Ibn ‘Arabi’s works one cannot help perceiving that his 
knowledge of philosophy was very superficial and, what is more, that he had 
no desire whatever to increase it. His reaction to a passage in The Ideal City 
by Farabi (d. 339/950) gives a good idea of the sense of repulsion which 
philosophical language produced in him. ‘I have seen an infidel (ba‘d ahl al- 


47. Fut., II, p.371. It is very probable that the anonymous person who used his miraculous 
power to bring this conversion about was none other than Ibn ‘Arabi himself. 

48. Fut., I, p.154. 

49. Fut., II, p.284, where he cites the case of another philosopher-infidel who under his 
influence was converted. 
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kuffar) declare in a book called The Ideal City (I had found this book, which 
I had not seen previously, at the home of an acquaintance of mine in 
Marchena of the Olives, had picked it up to see what it was about and came 
across the following passage): ‘In this chapter I wish to examine how to 
postulate [the existence of] a divinity in the world’. He had not said God 
(Allah)! I was amazed and threw the book at its owner’s face.’5° Is Ibn “Arabi 
just pretending he does not know the name of the ‘impious’ author of The Ideal 
City, or had he really never heard of Farabi’s name? The first alternative is the 
more likely. As a reader of Ghazali’s Ihya’ he must have glanced through—if 
not actually read—the Magasid al-falasifa or at the very least the Tahafut, in 
which he was bound to gain some indirect acquaintance with the general 
trends in Islamic philosophy. And yet one notes in his own writings the 
apparent absence of any reference to Avicenna, Kindi or even Ibn Tufayl— 
an Andalusian like Ibn ‘Arabi himself, and only slightly older than he was. If 
he had some idea of what they stood for—even through the bias of works that 
criticised them—he saw no value in either discussing or even mentioning 
them. What is more, in spite of the fact that—thanks to the circumstances 
already described—he was personally acquainted with Averroes, there is no 
sign that he ever read his works. On the other hand he refers at least twice to 
Ibn Sid of Badajoz (d. 521/1127) and his Pythagorean interpretation of 
Unity. This fact is even more remarkable when we consider that Ibn Sid was 
known primarily for his works on grammar and philology. According to Asin 
Palacios, who seems not to have been aware that Ibn ‘Arabi refers to him, The 
Book of Circles—which was Ibn Sid's only truly philosophical work—was 
mainly studied in the Jewish intellectual circles of Andalusia.5' In this 
particular treatise Ibn Sid expounds a Neoplatonic system of emanation into 
which he has incorporated elements of Pythagorean teaching—a fact which 
did not escape the Shaikh al-Akbar, who says of him: ‘Regarding the question 
of Unity (Tawhid) he taught the doctrine of the Pythagoreans, who establish 
Unity by means of number which they use to prove the Unity of God’.5? It is 
clear that he is referring here to the Book of Circles (in fact almost certainly to 
chapter four of the treatise, which summarises the Neopythagorean doctrine 
of Number), even though in the Sharh khal‘ al-na‘layn he calls the book the 
Kitab al-Tawhid or ‘Book of Unity’.*%3 


50. Fut., I, p.178. 

51. Asin Palacios, Obras escogidas. II, pp.487-562. Cf. also H. Corbin, Histoire de la philosophie 
islamique, pp. 325-27. 

52. Fut., Ill, p.358. 

53. Sharh kitab khal‘ al-na‘layn, f° 9 3b. There can be no doubting that the work in question is 
the one which bears the title Book of Circles ( Kitab al-hada’ iq) in the list compiled by Asin Palacios; 
it will also be noted that his list contains no reference to a work by the name of Kitab al-Tawhid. 
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To this lack of knowledge of Arab philosophy we must add a blatant 
ignorance of Greek philosophy. Apart from a reference to the Sirr al-asrar by 
pseudo-Aristotle,°>* which was a work that enjoyed an exceptionally large 
circulation in the Arab world, and another reference to Hippocrates’ Book of 
the Elements,>> his allusions to Plato, Socrates or Aristotle are always very 
vague and it is quite clear that he had not read them.*® As for what he knew 
of Neoplatonism, we have already seen that he was basically indebted for it to 
the works of Ibn Masarra and to the Epistles of the Brethren of Purity. 

Finally, it is worth emphasising that there is no reference or quotation to 
suggest that Ibn ‘Arabi knew any other languages apart from Arabic and 
very probably Berber—which was commonly spoken in medieval Andalusia 
and was the mother tongue of several of his teachers. Consequently if (as 
R. Austin has proposed, although without being able to cite any specific 
source in support of his contention)>? he had some knowledge of Jewish 
philosophy and esotericism—and in particular of the Kabbala, which was 
blossoming in the Andalusia of his time—he probably acquired what he 
knew as a result of encounters with Jewish literati who spoke Arabic. So, for 
example, he relates a discussion he had one day with a Rabbi about the 
esoteric significance of the letter ba’;5* from this particular episode it emerges 
that he knew that the Torah as well as the Qur’an begins with this letter. 
However, although in his writings we certainly find a few rare and very 
general allusions to the Torah,*? they would seem for example not to contain 
any reference whatever to Maimonides’ Guide of the Perplexed—a work 
written in [190 and cited by Ibn Sab‘in. The same comments apply to his 
knowledge of Persian literature. Through his Iranian friends and disciples— 
especially Qdnawi and Awhad al-Din Kirmani (d. 6 35/12 38)—he could not 





Possibly we are to deduce from this that the work in question—which probably enjoyed a wider 
Circulation than Asin Palacios suggests—was known by both of these titles. 

54. Tadbirat ilahiyya, ed. Nyberg, p.120. 

55. Fut., 1, p.56. Hippocrates’ theory about the elements was known to the Arabs through the 
intermediary of Hunayn b. Ishaq’s work, Fi I-ustuqisat ‘ala ra'y Ibuqrat (cf. GAL, I, p.369). 
Doubtless Ibn ‘Arabi's reference is to this particular work. 

56. Cf. e.g. Muhddarat, II, p.243, where he quotes a maxim attributed to each of these 
Philosophers. 

57. Ibn ‘Arabi, The Bezels of Wisdom, trans. R.W.J. Austin, London 1980, introduction, p.2 3. 

58. Fut., 1, p.83. 

59. Cfe.g. Fut., II, p.261, where he states that the verse ‘Do not say: I will do such-and-such a 
thing tomorrow without adding “‘if God wills” ’ (Qur'an 18:23) is to be found in the Torah ‘in the 
Hebrew language’. To my knowledge the only passage in the Old Testament which bears even a 
slight resemblance to this saying occurs in Ecclesiastes (Sir. 39.6); but the text in question is in 
Greek, not ‘in the Hebrew language’. 
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possibly have remained unfamiliar with the works of the Shaikh al-Ishragq, 
who was executed at Aleppo in 587/1191. But a search through the corpus 
of Ibn ‘Arabi’s writings for even the slightest reference to the Hikmat al-ishrag 
or any other of Suhrawardi’s writings reveals nothing at all. 

There are some who have attributed to Ibn ‘Arabi an acquaintance with 
Indian literature, and have even gone so far as to ascribe to him the 
translation ofa treatise on yoga called the Amratkund (Kitab hawd al-hayat) on 
the grounds that the text of this work is to be found in majmiat or 
‘compilations’ of some of his authentic writings. Recently I have seen a 
manuscript of this kind, dating from the nineteenth century and belonging to 
a private Moroccan collection. The ascription, as was shown by Massignon 
and later by O. Yahia, is quite clearly absurd.°° However, an article which has 
only recently been published testifies to the continuance of this legend down 
to the present day.** 


60. Cf. O. Yahia, Histoire et classification, R.G. § 230. 
61. M.R. Tarafaldar, ‘The Bengali Muslims in the Precolonial Period’, Islam et Société en Asie 
du Sud, Paris 1986, p.107, n.42. 
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Wa in Andalusia, I arrived at the Mediterranean sea’—so Ibn ‘Arabi 
tells his disciple QUnawi—' resolved not to make the crossing until I 
had been allowed to see all the internal and external states that God had 
destined for me until the time of my death. So I turned towards God with total 
concentration and in a state of contemplation and vigilance that were 
perfect; God then showed me all my future states, both internal and external, 
right through to the end of my days. I even saw that your father, Ishaq b. 
Muhammad, would be my companion, and you as well. I was made aware of 
your states, the knowledge you would acquire, your experiences and 
stations, and of the revelations, theophanies and everything else with which 
God was to grace you. I then went to sea, with insight and certainty as my 
possession. Everything was and everything is just as it was bound to be.’* 

In all probability it was in Algeciras (Jazirat al-khadra’)* that, in the year 
589/1193, Ibn ‘Arabi had this vision of his own future and the future of his 
disciples. The Andalusian port of Algeciras was linked with Ceuta by an 
endless stream of sea-traffic, facing it across the Strait of Gibraltar; the ‘green 
island’ of the Arab geographers, it is where Khadir is said to have gone with 
Moses to rebuild the wall of the two orphans,3 and it was certainly from here 
that the young shaikh set sail for the Maghreb for the first time in the year 
589. 

On his arrival in Algeciras he visited Shaikh Ibrahim b. Tarif al-‘Absi,4 who 


I. Jandi, Sharh fusus al-hikam, pp.215-20. 

2. Regarding Algeciras cf. EP s.v. al-Djazirat al-khadra’; Idrisi, Nuzhat al-mushtaq, ed. and 
trans. R. Dozy and M.]J. de Goeje, Leiden 1968, pp.212-13. 

3. The tradition is recorded in the Dhikr bildd al-andalus, |, p.68, and by Zuhri (6th/12th 
century) in his Kitab al-jaghrafiya, ed. M. Hadj Sadok, p.244. 

4. Cf. Fut., I, p.617, where Ibn “Arabi states that he met the shaikh at Algeciras in 589; also 
his biographical sketch of him in the Ruh, where he mentions that he met him twice in Algeciras 
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according to the author of the Takmila> was a disciple of Abu |-Rabi° al-Malaqi 
(a member of the Almerian school)® and of Ibn Mujahid before he himself 
became the teacher of Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Qurashi’ (d. 599/1202). 

Soon afterwards he landed at Ceuta and began his first tour of the 
Maghreb. He apparently stayed for a while in Ceuta itself—at least long 
enough to follow the teaching of three great muhaddiths who were living 
there at the time: ‘Abd Allah al-Hajari (d. 591/1194), who in Ramadan 589 
transmitted to him Bukhari’s Sahih;* Ibn al-Sa’igh? (d. 600/1203), transmit- 
ter of Ibn Bashkuwal and Ibn Quzman and also a Sufi who according to Ibn 
‘Arabi had attained to the ‘level of the Red Sulphur’;'° and finally Ayyutb al- 
Fihri (d. 609/1212), a disciple of Ibn Hubaysh and Ibn Bashkuwédl in the 
traditional religious sciences but also a companion of Aba Ya‘za and Abt 
Madyan, who died a martyr in the battle of Las Navas de Tolosa.'!! Another 
person who attended these gatherings was the qadi or judge of Ceuta, Abt 
Ibrahim b. Yaghmtr (d. approx. 609/1212). A bond of friendship was forged 
between him and Ibn ‘Arabi, who praises him in the Futuhat for his 


and once in Ceuta together with his disciple Habashi (these last two meetings took place, as we 
will see later, in or around 594-5). See Ruh § 25, p.1 19: Sufis of Andalusia, pp.1 28-29; and Kitab 
al-kutub, p.g, in Ras@il, Hyderabad 1948. 

5. Takmila, ed. A. Bel and Bencheneb, Algiers 1910, § 402. Cf. also Safi al-Din Ibn Abi 
Mansur, Risala, pp.r 11, 118, 120, 121, and the biobibliographical sketch by Denis Gril, p.218. 

6. For Abu !-Rabi‘ al-Malaqi—who was himself a disciple of Ibn al-‘Arif—cf. Fut., I, p.508 
and IV, p.474; Ruh, pp.99, 120; Sufis of Andalusia, pp.101, 104, 128-29; Ibn Abi Mansur, Risdla, 
p.118. and the biobibliographical sketch on p.222. 

7. An Andalusian Sufi from Algeciras who was also taught by Abt |-Rabi‘ al-Malaqi. Cf. Ibn 
‘Arabi, Tajalliyat. p.26, in Rasa’il: Ibn Abi Mansur, Risala, pp.88,. 111-16 and the sketch on 
p.232. 

8. Fut., 1, p.32: I. p.334; fjaza, p.180. For Hajari cf. Takmila. ed. Codera, § 1416, and Nayl, 
p.135. 

9. Fut., WI, p.528: 10, p.3 34: 1V, p.489: Ruh§ 38, p.123: Sufis of Andalusia, p.1 36; Tashawwuf, 
§ 198, p.377; Takmila, ed. Codera, § 2070; Silat al-sila, § 391, p.200. 

10. Ruh, p.£23. Red Sulphur is an alchemical symbol] and refers to the material capable of 
transforming silver into gold; this is the sense in which Ibn ‘Arabi uses the term in the Tadbirat 
ila@hiyya, ed. Nyberg, p.219. The expression is often used in Sufi vocabulary as a metaphor 
indicating the excellence of the spiritual level attained by a saint, or wali; Ibn ‘Arabi himself is 
often referred to by his disciples as kibrit al-ahmar. Sha‘rani (d. 97 3/1565) used the expression as 
the title for one of the works he devoted to the teaching of the Shaikh al-Akbar (a/-Kibrit al-ahmar 
{i bayan ‘ulum al-Shaykh al-Akbar, Cairo. 13694, in the margin of the Yawagit wa I-jawahir). The 
‘red sulphur’ which—according to the quotation from the Kitab al-isra’ used as the epigraph to 
this book—the pilgrim sets out in search of in ‘the city of the Messenger’ is none other than the 
‘inheritance’ reserved for whoever attains to the Station of Muhammad. 

TI. Fut., Ill. p.334; Haza, p.180; Tashawwuf, § 240, p.415; Takmila, ed. Bencheneb, § 536: 
Ibn Qunfudh, Uns al-faqir, p.32. 
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exceptional integrity.'* To him he represented the perfect example of a just 
governor: anger had no hold over him, and when he punished and applied 
the legal penalties prescribed by the shari‘a he acted solely out of obedience 
towards God and out of mercy towards the guilty party, who in this way was 
purified of his wrongdoing. This, Ibn ‘Arabi tells us, was how Abu Ibrahim 
behaved—-a man ‘who wept abundantly, meditated intensely, practised dhikr 
unceasingly and reconciled enemies’.*? 

Ibn ‘Arab! did not linger too long in Ceuta, and was soon continuing on his 
pilgrimage. His destination was Tunis—and specifically Shaikh ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
al-Mahdawi. The idea of making this visit had come to him quite suddenly. 
One day in 589, he explains in the Ruh,*¢ he set off from Seville and wandered 
along the western coast until he arrived at Rota,'® where he performed the 
Friday prayer. It was there that he met for the first ttme Muhammad b. Ashraf 
al-Rundi, one of the seven substitutes (abdal). ‘He told me many things and 
promised me that I would meet him again in Seville. I stayed with him for 
three days, then left. He predicted to me in detail everything that was to 
happen to me after we separated, and everything came to pass as he had said. 
On my return to Seville, God put the idea into my head of going back to see 
him so as to gain benefit from his company. It was a Tuesday; I asked my 
mother’s permission and she gave it. The next morning there was a knock on 
the door. When I went to open it I found a man from the desert who asked me, 
‘Are you Muhammad b. al-‘Arabi?” ‘“‘Yes’’, I replied. He went on to tell me: 
‘While I was walking between Marchena and Purchena I met a man who 
inspired a reverential fear in me. He asked me if I was going to Seville and I 
said yes. Then he said to me: ‘Find the house of Muhammad b. al-‘Arabi, meet 
the man in person and tell him that his companion al-Rundi sends him his 
greetings. Tell him also that I counted on coming to see him, but that he will 
suddenly conceive the desire to go to Tunis. May he travel in peace and—God 
willing—he will see me when he returns to Seville’ ’’. What he said did indeed 
come to pass, because the next day I left to visit you [i.e. Shaikh Mahdawi].’° 

At the beginning of the Futuhat'’ Ibn ‘Arabi states that he stayed twice at 


12. Fut., Il, p.334. Ibn Yaghmur was qadi of Fez, Ceuta, Valencia, Jaén as well as other 
places. He disappeared in the battle of Las Navas de Tolosa (Nayl, pp.99-100). 

13. Fut., HI, p.334. 

14. Ruh, § 18, pp.110-13; Sufis of Andalusia, pp.1 16-121; Fut. II, p.7. 

I5. This small coastal town, not far from Cadiz, still exists today: in Ibn ‘Arabi’s time it had a 
mosque which was famous throughout Andalusia and had become a place of pilgrimage. 
Marrakushi (Mu‘jib, p.228) writes that people came from every corner of Andalusia to pray in 
the mosque. 

16. The Rah al-quds—written in Mecca in 600—is addressed to ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Mahdawi. 

17. Fut., I, p.g. 
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Tunis with Shaikh Mahdawz: first of all in 590/1194. followed by his return 
to Andalusia, and secondly in 598/1201, just before he left for Cairo never to 
return to the West. The incident at Rota must have taken place in 589, 
shortly before his crossing at Algeciras and his arrival at Tunis in 590H, 
because at the end of the passage quoted above Ibn ‘Arabi writes that he 
subsequently returned to Seville where he met up with al-Rundi once again. 

The account in the Ruh raises a question. If one fine morning Ibn ‘Arabi left 
Seville to go and see al-Mahdawi, he must already have known of him by 
name and reputation. Who was it who told him about him? We are not ina 
position to give an exact answer to the question, but most probably he was 
told by one of the teachers associated with Aba Madyan—who was himself 
one of Mahdawt’s teachers. 

Between Ceuta and Tunis Ibn ‘Arabi no doubt stopped off in Tlemcen— 
unless he only broke his journey there on his return. At any rate he stayed 
there in 590/1194,"* and it was there that he met the mystical poet Aba 
Yazid al-Fazazi (d. 627/1230).'9 During this same trip to Tlemcen he also 
made the acquaintance of a saintly man called Abt ‘Abd Allah al-Tarttsi,”° 
who during a discussion with Ibn ‘Arabi evinced a critical attitude towards 
Abt Madyan. At once Ibn ‘Arabi—whose veneration for Aba Madyan knew 
no bounds—formed an aversion towards al-Tartts!, but that same night he 
had a dream in which he saw the Prophet rebuke him. ‘The Messenger of God 
asked me: ‘‘Why do you hate so-and-so?”’ [ replied: ‘Because he hates Abu 
Madyan!” He said to me: “Does he not love God and me?” I answered: 
‘Certainly he does; he loves God and he loves you’. He replied: ‘‘Why then do 
you hate him for hating Aba Madyan rather than love him for loving God and 
His Messenger?”’ I answered: ‘‘Messenger of God, I have committed an error 
and have been negligent. I now repent, and he is one of the people whom I 
love the most! You have warned me and counselled me’. When I woke up I 
took some valuable clothes, climbed into my saddle, went to the man’s house 
and told him what had happened. He wept and accepted the gift, and 
understood that the vision was a warning from God. His reservations about 
Abu Madyan vanished immediately, and he started to love him’.?! 

The name of Tunis is almost inseparable from the name of the famous 
mosque Zaytuna, which was built in 114/732.°7 However, in his Nuzhat al- 
mushtaq Idrisi (d. approx. 560/1165) does not even so much as refer to it: 
‘The last-mentioned town |i.e. Tunis] is beautiful, surrounded in every 


18. Fut., I, p.379; 1V, p.498. 

19. Fut., I, p.379. For Fazazi cf. Takmila, ed. Codera, § 1641, Nayl, p.163; GAL, S.1, 482. 
20. Durra, § 66, in Sufis of Andalusia, p.155; Fut., IV, p.498. 

21. Fut., IV, p.498. 

22. For details about the mosque cf. EI? s.v. Masjid. 
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direction by cultivated plains yielding wheat and barley as their principal 
produce ..., inhabited and visited by neighbouring populations and by 
foreigners from distant lands; it is encircled by solid earthen entrenchments 
and has three gates. All the fruit and vegetable gardens are situated inside the 
city; outside it there is nothing worth mentioning .. .’.*3 

Did Ibn ‘Arabi like the town? Clearly he did, because after his arrival in 
590/1194 he stayed on for almost a year in the company of Shaikh ‘Abd al- 
‘Aziz, Mahdawi and of Mahdawi's teacher, Shaikh Ibn Khamis al-Kinani al- 
Jarrah, who was another disciple of Abu Madyan and lived in the port. ‘He 
[Shaikh Kinani] was a surgeon in Tunis. To go to see him I made the journey 
barefooted in spite of the intense heat, following the example of my two 
teachers Aba Ya‘qub and Abu Muhammad al-Mawruri*4 who told me that 
this is how they had gone to visit him.’*5 A passage in the Durrat al-fakhira 
reveals that a deep affinity and indeed complicity had rapidly become 
established between Muhyi I-Din and Kinani. ‘This eminent man was one of 
the shaikhs of Abd al-‘Aziz al-Mahdawi, and yet Mahdawi did not know him 
in his full reality because the shaikh did not totally unveil himself to 
him .... I remained in his company for a little less than a year. Before my 
departure he insisted that I say nothing either to Abd al-‘Aziz al-Mahdawi or 
to anyone else about his true state. He also asked me not to give any more 
thought to it.’*° Evidently Ibn ‘Arabi—contrary to Mahdawi—was able to 
perceive Shaikh Kinani’s true spiritual calibre. This is all the more significant 
because there is a passage in the Futuhat which suggests the insight was 
reciprocal. In the preface to this work Ibn ‘Arabi relates—in a tone which 
would seem to betray some bitterness—that at the time of his first stay in 
Tunis in 590H Shaikh Mahdawi manifested a certain coldness towards him; 
‘but’, he adds, ‘I forgave him because it was my outer state and the evidence 
of appearances which led him to do so. I had in fact hidden both from him and 
from his disciples what I really was by adopting an external manner of 
behaviour which was atrocious. . .’.27 He explains that one of the causes of 
this initial rejection to which Mahdawi and his entourage subjected him was 
the famous verses he recited to them one day when everyone was present, in 


23. Nuzhat al-mushtagq, trans. Dozy, p.1 30. Cf. also the translation by Hadj Sadok, Le Magrib au 
12° siecle, O.P.U. 1983, p.122, and Yaqut (d. 627/1229), Mu‘jam al-buldan, Beirut 1936, II, 
Pp.6off. Zuhri—a geographer who was a contemporary of Idrisi—does give a description of the 
Zaytuna mosque: cf. Kitab al-jaghrafiya, ed. M. Hadj Sadok, para. 275. 

24. We will return to this person later. Like Abt. Ya‘qub al-Kumi and Kinani he was a disciple 
of Abt Madyan, and perhaps it was one of these two masters who suggested that Ibn ‘Arabi go to 
see Mahdawi in Tunis. 

25. Rah, § 52, p.125:; Sufis of Andalusia, pp.140-41. 

26. Durra, in Sufis of Andalusia, p.141. 27. Fut., I, p.9. 
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which he declared ‘I am the Qur’dan and the Seven Substitutes’.2® Any 
assertion of this kind, in which the speaker identities himself with the Divine 
Word, is obviously blasphematory by nature, and the statement by Ibn ‘Arabj 
just cited clearly indicates that it was not a question here of an ‘ecstatic 
pronouncement’ or shath—uttered while in the grip of a condition of spiritual 
agitation—but of a kind of deliberate provocation aimed at concealing at least 
temporarily his state of ‘pure servanthood’ or Subudiyya. However, he further 
qualifies himself by adding aremark which shows that although his reciting of 
this scandalous verse was premeditated, the verse itself was nonetheless 
inspired and is in no way an expression of egoistic self-importance: ‘By God, of 
those verses that I recited there was not one single one which I did not hear as if 
I was dead .... In all that noble gathering there was nobody who perceived 
me [as I was in reality] with the exception of Abu ‘Abd Allah b. al-Murabit; but 
his perception was only very vague because he was still overwhelmed with 
confusion about me. As for the old shaikh Jarrah (God have mercy on him), we 
had revealed ourselves to each other, mutually and voluntarily, during a 
sublime meeting (qad takashaftu ma‘ahu ‘ala niyyat fi hadratin ‘aliyyat)’ .*9 
Ibn ‘Arabi and Kinani also had a friend in common: Khadir. ‘I was in the 
port of Tunis, on a small boat at sea, when I was gripped by a pain in the 
stomach. While the other passengers slept I went to the side of the boat to 
look out at the sea. Suddenly, in the light of the moon which on that 
particular night was full, I caught sight of someone in the distance who was 
coming towards me walking on the water. As he drew level with me he 
stopped and lifted one foot while balancing on the other; I saw that the sole of 
his foot was dry. He then did the same with his other foot, and I saw the same 
thing. After that he spoke to me in a language which is unique to him; he 
then took his leave and went off in the direction of the lighthouse which stood 
at the top ofa hill a good two miles away. It took him three paces to travel the 
distance .... Possibly he went to visit Shaikh Ibn Khamis al-Kinani, one of 
the great masters of the Way who lived at Marsa ‘Idtn and from whose place 
I was returning on that particular evening.’*° The reference to Shaikh Kinani 
allows us to date this second encounter with Khadir with complete certainty 
to 590H as opposed to 598H, which was the year of Ibn “Arabi’s second visit 
to Tunis. This is because in a small work written by Ibn ‘Arabi in 590H on 
his return from Tunis, he mentions Shaikh Kinani, applies to him the formula 


28. Ibn ‘Arabi was later to preserve this verse in writing in the Kitab al-isra’, which he wrote in 
Fez in 594/1198. The verse was used again by Shushtari (d. 668/1269): cf. Louis Massignon, 
Passion, II, p.419. It will be remembered that the expression ‘the Seven Substitutes’ is a 
traditional way of referring to the sura al-Fatiha. 

29. Fut., I, p.10. 30. Fut., I, p.186. 
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of tarahhum (the formula for someone who has died) and specifies that he was 
buried at Marsa ‘Idin.3! In other words Shaikh Kinani died in 590/1194, 
between the time of Ibn ‘Arabi's arrival in Tunis and the time of his return to 
Seville a little less than a year later; the meeting with Khadir in the port of 
Tunis will therefore have taken place during this same period. 

Mahdaw'i's attitude to Ibn ‘Arabi in 590H is rather surprising, because 
although he distanced himself from this doubtless rather unusual disciple the 
opposite was not the case: Ibn ‘Arabi experienced a very real and profound 
veneration for the man. It was for him that he was later to write the Rah al- 
quds and undertake the composition of the Futuhat makkiyya, in which he 
always refers to him as al-wali, ‘the friend’. But that is not all. Hardly had he 
returned from Tunis than he set to writing a small treatise addressed to the 
companions of Mahdawi and in particular to his own cousin Abu |-Husayn b. 
al-Arabi, who was also a disciple of Mahdawi. This text, which has been 
recently published, contains a section devoted to enumerating the merits 
(managib) of Shaikh Mahdawi.3? In addition, Ibn ‘Arabi announces to his 
reader that he intends to write an independent work devoted entirely to the 
virtues ( fada’ il) of the Tunisian master.*? And finally, in the passage from the 
prologue to the Futuhat which was mentioned earlier [bn ‘Arabi declares with 
regard to Mahdawi, his servant Ibn al-Murabit, himself and Habashi, ‘We 
were the four corner supports (arkan)’—an obvious allusion to the four Pillars 
(awtad).34 But admittedly it was a question here of Ibn ‘Arabti's second stay in 
Tunis, eight years later. 

590/1194 was the year that began a long period of wandering for Ibn 
‘Arabi in three-dimensional space. But it was also, and above all, the year of 
his simultaneous entry into what he calls ‘God’s Vast Earth’ (ard Allah al- 
wasi‘a, Qur'an 4:97) and the ‘Realm of Symbols’ (manzil al-rumuz). He states 
that he entered this ‘Vast Earth’—-a land which no geographer will ever be 
able to map—in his thirtieth year, and that from then onwards he never left 
and never would leave it. Sometimes he also refers to it as the ‘Earth of 
Reality’ (ard al-haqiqa), and he devoted the whole of chapter eight of the 
Futuhat to it.35 It must be said that the idea of a world where ‘spirits are 


31. Cf. the Risala, published without a title in Alif 5, pp.7-38: the passage referring to Kinani 
occurs on p, 30. Later we will look at this work in greater detail. 

32. Risala, published by A. Taher in Alif 5, pp.29~32. For the true title of this Risala see below, 
chapter 5. 

33. This work is no doubt § 119 in O. Yahia's R.G., entitled Fada’il al-shaykh ‘Abd al-‘Aziz 
Mahdawi. 

34. Fut., I, p.10; in this passage Ibn ‘Arabi ts describing his second stay at Tunis in 598. 

35. Fut., 1, pp.126-31. Ibn ‘Arabi also wrote a work specifically on the subject of the ard al- 
haqiga: cf. R.G. § 40 and Fut., I, p.13T. 
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corporealised and bodies spiritualised’ is not unique to Ibn ‘Arabi. We find it 
referred to by various names in earlier writers, and even in pre-Islamic 
traditions. Henry Corbin, in an important work which he devoted 
specifically to this subject,3” has brought together a number of sources of 
information and both translated and analysed texts written by several 
authors—including chapter 8 of the Futuhat. It will therefore be sufficient 
here just to sum up the essential details mentioned in this lengthy passage, 
while at the same time rounding them off with some further details taken 
from chapter 351 of the Futuhat—a source Corbin failed to make use of. 

The Earth of Reality, {bn ‘Arabi explains at the start of chapter 8, came into 
being ‘out of the surplus of clay from which Adam was created’: it is 
imperishable and immutable (bagiya la tafna wa la tatabaddalu). Everything 
that dwells in it possesses life and speech (hayy natiq). Gnostics enter it in their 
spirit, not their body; in other words they leave their carnal envelope in this 
lower world. The earth in question is located in the barzakh—the intermedi- 
ary world where spirits receive a subtle body. As Ibn ‘Arabi writes: ‘Every 
body in which spirits, angels and jinns clothe themselves and every form in 
which a man perceives himself while asleep is a subtle body belonging to that 
earth’ 3° 

In chapter 351 Ibn ‘Arabi reveals a completely different aspect of this 
spiritual Earth: it is the Earth of those who have realised total servitude 
(“ubudiyya) with regard to God. ‘Servitude is complete and pure submission, 
in conformity with the very essence of the servant’s nature (dhatiyya li 
Il-abd).... It is only realised by those who inhabit God’s Vast Earth, which 
contains both the contingent (huduth) and the eternal (gidam). This is the 
Earth of God; whoever dwells there has realised true servitude with regard to 
God, and God joins that person to Himself, because He has said, ‘““You My 
servants who believe, My Earth is vast, therefore worship Me’’ (Qur’an 
29:57), alluding in these words to the Earth of which I am speaking. I myself 
have been worshipping God in this place ever since the year 590, and we are now in 
the year 635. This Earth is imperishable and immutable; that is why God has 
made it the abode of His servants and the place of His worship.... It is a 
spiritual Earth, intelligible and not of the senses (hiya ard ma‘nawiyya, ma‘qila 
ghayr mahsiisa) .. ..'3° 


36. The idea of another earth already occurs in traditions concerning the mountain Qaf and 
the cities of Jabalqa and Jabarsa. Cf. Tabari, Ta’rikh, trans. H. Zotenberg, De la création a David, 
Paris 1984, pp.42-3. The idea is also found in Mazdean tradition: cf. Henry Corbin, Spiritual 
Body and Celestial Earth (trans. N. Pearson, Princeton 1977), pp.3—105. 

37. See previous note. 

38. Fut., I, p.130. 

39. Fut., lif, p.224. 
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Another passage from the Futuhat allows us to conclude that the event in 
question here occurred in Tunis, at the same time as Ibn ‘Arabi gained access 
to the Dwelling-Place of Symbols. ‘This Dwelling-Place itself consists of a 
number of different Dwelling-Places, such as the Abode of Unity (manzil al- 
wahdaniyya), the Abode of the First Intellect, the Abode of the Sublime Throne 

.. and the Abode of the Vast Earth. When I entered this Dwelling-Place, 
while staying in Tunis, I unconsciously let out a cry; not a single person 
heard it without losing consciousness. The women who were on the 
adjoining terraces fainted; some of them fell from the terraces into the 
courtyard, but in spite of the height they suffered no harm. I was the first to 
regain consciousness; we were in the course of performing the prayer behind 
the imam. I saw that everyone had collapsed, thunderstruck. After a while 
they recovered their own spirits and I asked them: ‘‘What happened to you?”’ 
They answered: “‘It’s for you to tell us what happened to you! You let out such 
acry that you have been the cause of what you see’’. I said to them: “‘By God, I 
had no idea I uttered a cry!’’.’4° 

As we can see, Tunis was an important stage in Ibn ‘Arabi’s journey. On 
the one hand it was during this prolonged stay in the city that he gained 
access to the Earth of Reality and in doing so ‘realised’ the state of total 
servitude. On the other hand, through his companionship with Kinani and 
Mahdawi for a period of almost a year his spiritual and doctrinal education 
was completed. But that is not all. In his huge Diwan Ibn ‘Arabi states that it 
was in Tunis, in the year 590, that he came to know he was the Heir of 
Muhammadan knowledge: 


‘Without any doubt at all I am the Heir of the knowledge of Muhammad 
And of his state, both secretly and manifestly. 

I came to know this in the town of Tunis 

Through a divine command I received during the invocation (dhikr). 
This happened to me in 590....’47 


It was possibly during the course of this spiritual event that those verses came 
to his lips which were to scandalise Mahdawi and his disciples: ‘I am the 
Qur’an and the Seven Substitutes’. At any rate it seems clear that the 
revelation’ in Tunis concerning his status as warith, or Muhammadan Heir, 
was linked with his entry into the Vast Earth of God. 


40. Fut., I, p.173. 
41. Diwan, p.332; the rest of the verse is incomprehensible. We will come back later to the 
significance of this event. 
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‘In every epoch there is one unique being thanks to whom that age attains 
its apotheosis. 
[am that being, through to the end of time.’ 


‘There is in fact no-one who to my knowledge has realised the station of 
servitude (maqam al-‘ubudiyya) better than I have, and if such a being exists 
he can scarcely be more than my equal because J have attained to the 
plenitude of servitude. I am the Pure and Authentic Servant; [ have not the 
slightest aspiration to sovereignty (rububiyya).’4? 

On his return to Andalusia in the same year, 590/1194, Ibn ‘Arabi was no 
longer the same person. Thirty years old, he had attained to his spiritual 
maturity and from this time onwards was capable in turn of training and 
teaching others. And yet his teaching was not simply destined for a few 
disciples gathered around him. The ‘Muhammadan Heir’ was to address 
himself ‘to all nations’ thanks to a monumental corpus of writings, and to this 
period are to be dated the first texts in a long series of works which he was to 
continue writing until he died. 


HEIR TO ABRAHAM 


ON his return to Andalusia Ibn ‘Arabi set sail from Qasr Masmuda,*} the 
Moroccan port more commonly known as Ksar;“4 situated on the southern 
shore of the Strait of Gibraltar some twenty kilometres to the west of Ceuta, it 
was linked with the port of Tarifa in Spain. In the middle of the night, as Ibn 
‘Arabi tells us in the Durra, he boarded a boat at Ksar to go and visit Shaikh 
‘Abd Allah b. Ibrahim al-Malaqi#5 who lived in Tarifa. This Sufi—just like 
Shaikh Ibn Tarif, with whom he was on close terms—was a disciple of Abu 
I-Rabi‘ al-Malaqi, and he was famous for his futuwwa, or ‘heroic generosity’. 
According to Ibn ‘Arabi’s description of him in the Rah, ‘He was always to be 
seen busying himself on someone else's behalf—never for himself. He went to 
see governors and judges for the sake of other people’s affairs, and his house 
was always open to the poor’.4® 

From Tarifa, Ibn ‘Arabi continued on his journey until he came to Seville. 
There a strange thing happened to him. Before leaving the Maghreb, while he 


42. Fut., Ill, p.qt. 

43. Durra, § 26; Sufis of Andalusia, p.131. 

44. It was also called al-Qasr al-saghir to distinguish it from al-Qasr al-kabir: cf. EI’ s.v. Qasr 
al-saghir. 

45. Durra, § 26, in Sufis of Andalusia, p.131. 

46. Ruh, § 26, p.t20; Sufis of Andalusia, p.129. 
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was still in Tunis he had one day mentally composed a poem inspired by the 
sight of the Great Mosque (no doubt the Zayttina mosque) and more 
specifically by the maqsira of Ibn Muthanna. Ibn ‘Arabi had recited the verses 
to himself and for himself alone; they could not possibly have been known to 
anyone else—or at least so he thought. On his return to Seville he 
encountered a young man he had never seen before who recited to him word 
for word the poem he had composed in Tunis. Ibn ‘Arabi did not conceal his 
amazement. ‘I had not recited it to anybody! I asked him who had composed 
these verses, and he replied that their author was Muhammad b. al-‘Arabi. 
Then I asked him: ‘When did you learn them?”’ In spite of the long distance 
[between Tunis and Seville] he gave me the exact date on which I had 
composed them. ‘‘And who taught them to you?’’ He answered: “One 
evening I was in the eastern quarter of Seville, by the roadside together with a 
group of companions, when a stranger we didn’t know who looked like 
pilgrims (sayyah) do passed close by us and came over to join our group. He 
talked with us for a bit and then recited these verses. As we found them 
pleasing we noted them down. We then asked him who had written them 
and he replied: ‘So-and-so’ (he told them my name). After that we pointed out 
to this man that we had no knowledge of any maqsura of Ibn Muthanna in 
our own town. He replied: ‘It stands beside the Great Mosque in Tunis; that is 
where he has composed them—at this very instant!’ He then disappeared, 
and we were unable to understand who exactly he was or how he had 
managed to vanish right in front of oureyes....’’ This happened in 590, and 
we are now in the year 635.’4” 

Ibn ‘Arabi explains that this invisible person who had so indiscreetly 
listened in on his monologue was one of the men of ‘the Hidden World’ (rijal 
al-ghayb) who have the ability to listen to men without their being aware of 
the fact—regardless of whether they are talking at the top of their voice or 
silently within themselves—and then divulge whatever they happen to hear. 
It should, however, be pointed out that although Ibn ‘Arabi sometimes used 
the expression rijdl al-ghayb very loosely—as is very common in Islam—he 
also gave it a more technical sense, applying it to one specific category of 
Saints to whom he devotes a lengthy passage in the vast inventory he 
compiled at the start of the second volume of the Futihat. ‘There are never 
more than ten of them; they are men of fear (khushi) and never speak except 
in a murmur (hamsan), because they are overpowered by the epiphany of the 
Merciful ... They are the Hidden Ones (al-masturin) and the unknown; God 
has hidden them in His earth and in His heaven. They speak only to Him, 
and contemplate nothing besides Him; ‘‘they walk on the tips of their toes 


47. Fut., Il, 338-39. 
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(hawnan) and when they are troubled by the ignorant their answer js 
‘Peace’ (Qur'an 25:63).’4° However, he adds further on that Sufis also apply 
the same expression rijal al-ghayb in its broader sense to men who avoid being 
seen (such as in the case of Ibn ‘Arabi’s mysterious companion in the story 
told earlier on), also to pious and believing jinns, and finally to beings who 
derive their knowledge and their sustenance from the invisible world, al- 
ghayb. 

Shortly after Ibn ‘Arabi returned to Andalusia his father died, leaving two 
daughters still unwed. The Risala mentioned earlier, addressed by Ibn ‘Arabi 
to his cousin, enables us to date his father’s death with a fair degree of 
accuracy. In it he writes: ‘Among the merits |of Shaikh Mahdawi| I will also 
mention the following. He sent for me one evening to ask me to accompany 
him to the baths (hammam), which was something I enjoyed very much. 
Among us that night was Shaikh Abu Muhammad Jarrah (God have mercy 
upon him!}—a devout hermit who was the warden of the port, which is 
where he was eventually buried. When we arrived at the hammam [Shaikh 
Mahdawi{ placed some towels in front of him and called the disciples up one 
by one. He covered each of them with two towels—one around their torso, 
the other around their waist—-so that he could then undress them. When he 
had finished he did the same for me and for himself. He had used very long 
towels so as to hide our nakedness the better. We spent an excellent night in 
the shaikh’s company and in the best possible state ‘in a garden whose fruits 
will soon be ready”’ (Qur’an 69:23), until the first third of the night had come 
to an end. We then went to his house and everyone performed their prayers 
(awrad) until the break of dawn. [In the morning] my father—may God have 
mercy upon him!—asked me: ‘‘What happened with the shaikh in the 
hammam?”’ I told him what had happened; he was surprised and condemned 
behaviour of such a kind in these times and in this country.’*9 

The tarahhum formula, ‘may God have mercy upon him’, is traditionally 
spoken when referring to the dead; Ibn ‘Arabi's use of it here on mentioning 
his father indicates that at the time of writing this Risala—namely on his 
return from Tunis in 590/1194—his father had already died. On the other 
hand, this same text also reveals that his father was with him in Tunis in 590 
at the time of the hammam incident. Furthermore, it is very probable that his 
father died in Seville, because we know from elsewhere that he spent his final 
moments in the company of his wife and two daughters.*° From these various 
pieces of evidence we can conclude that Ibn ‘Arabi’s father died in 590/1194, 
some time after they had been together in Tunis but before Ibn ‘Arabi sat 
down to write the letter to his cousin on his return to Seville. 


48. Fut., II, p.r1. 49. Risala, in Alif, § 5, p.30. 50. Fut., I, p.222. 
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One point about which there is no doubt is that his father’s death—which 
was apparently followed shortly afterwards by the death of his mother?*— 
was to turn Muhyi|1-Din’s so far calm and peaceful existence upside down. An 
only son, he found himself head of the family, and from now on the duty of 
providing for his two sisters fell upon him.>* However, as we have seen, the 
young Shaikh had made a vow of poverty. It was already a number of years 
since he had stripped himself of all his possessions, leaving it to God to care for 
meeting his needs. Asceticism of this kind was hard to reconcile with his new 
responsibilities. His family circle realised this immediately, and put pressure 
on him to return to the world and renounce the Path. Everyone individually 
contributed their own advice, and everyone together begged him to put an 
end to his eccentricities and start shouldering his responsibilities in the 
proper way. 

These tests did not catch Ibn ‘Arabi unprepared: years earlier he had been 
warned about them by his master, Shaikh Salih al-Barbari. In his own words: 
‘At this period I had only just started to follow the Way,>3 and I had received 
certain instructions of a spiritual nature which I had confided to nobody. The 
shaikh [al-Barbari| said to me: ‘‘My son, when you have tasted honey leave the 
vinegar! God has opened the Way to you, you must hold to it with resolution. 
How many sisters do you haver”’ I told him I had two. “Are they married?” I 
replied that they were not yet married but that the elder of the two had been 
promised to the emir Abt |-‘Ala’ b. Ghaztin. “My child, know that this 
marriage will not take place. Your father and the man whom you speak of 
will die, and you will be left alone to look after your mother and sisters. Your 
family will try to persuade you to return to the world so as to take care of 
them. Don’t do what they ask you, and pay no attention to their words .... If 
you listen to them, you will be abandoned in both this world and the other, 
and left to yourself”’ ’.54 

It was only some time later that the full significance of Shaikh Barbari’s 
warning dawned on Ibn ‘Arabi, during a retreat in Seville in the course of 
which he became the recipient of the Abrahamic heritage. ‘. . . On the 
same night of this retreat I received the illumination (fath) corresponding to 
the dhikr I was practising. Its light revealed to me what had so far been 
hidden from me. Next this revealing light was eclipsed and I said to myself: 
“This is the contemplative vision of Abraham’ (hddhad mashhadun khali- 


51. Durra, § 3, in Sufis of Andalusia, p.75. 

52. As already mentioned, the names of his two sisters were Umm Sa‘d and Umm ‘Ala’. Cf. 
Kitab al-kutub, p.36, in Rasa’ il: Kitab al-mubashshirat, Ms. Bayazid, 1636, f° 62b. 

53. This indicates that the incident in question probably occurred in or around 5 80H. 

54. Durra, § 3, in Sufis of Andalusia, pp.74-5. 
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liyyun). I then knew that from this time onwards I was the Heir (warith) of the 
community (umma) which God had commanded both us and His Messenger 
to follow in His utterance: ‘“The community of your father Abraham; it is he 
who has called you muslimin” (Qur’an 22:78). I realised his quality of father 
(ubuwwatahu) and my quality of son (bunuwwati). My master Salih al-Barbari 
had said to me at Seville: “My child, beware of tasting vinegar after tasting 
honey!" I now understood what he meant.’®5 

In line with Ibn ‘Arabi’s notion of wiratha or inheritance, as it was 
explained earlier, to ‘inherit’ from the prophet Abraham means to realise the 
mode of contemplation of the Divine Presence that is unique to him. But it 
also means becoming endowed with the character traits that define his 
particular spiritual type as described in the revelation of the Qur’an, which 
emphasises his clemency and compassion. Muhyi |l-Din was to receive 
confirmation of this many years later during his stay in the haram or sacred 
precinct at Mecca, when he was in the process of composing a chapter of the 
Futuhat in front of the maqam Ibrahim, or ‘station of Abraham’. Traditionally 
this term maqam (‘station’) refers to the stone Abraham climbed onto to help 
his son construct the Ka‘ba; but here, as we will see, it is given a deeper 
meaning. ‘Know that while ] was in the process of writing these lines, near to 
the maqam Ibrahim, . . . I was overcome by sleep and I heard one of the 
spirits of the Supreme Pleroma announce to me on God’s behalf: ‘‘Enter into 
the maqam Ibrahim’’—a maqam which for him consisted of being compas- 
sionate (awwah) and clement (halim). Then he recited to me the verse, 
“Certainly, Abraham is compassionate and clement’ (Qur'an 9:114). I then 
understood that God would necessarily give me the strength which 
accompanies clemency, because one can only manifest clemency in relation 
to the person one dominates. I also knew that God was sure to test me by 
means of slanderous accusations that would be spoken against me by people 
towards whom I would be obliged to show clemency even though I had 
power over them, and that I would be heavily afflicted, because God used the 
word halim, which is the form of the intensive. Furthermore, Abraham has 
been described as awwah, which is a word that strictly applies to someone 
who sighs a great deal because of his perception of the Divine Majesty and 
because of his powerlessness to render glory to that Majesty. For a contingent 
being is incapable of exalting and glorifying the Divine Majesty as It 
deserves.’5° 

Shaikh Barbari had seen correctly. Some time after he had given his 
warning, the emir who had been promised to Ibn ‘Arabi’s sister died. His 


55. Fut., II, p.488. 56. Fut., I, p.722. 
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death was followed a few years later by the death of Ibn ‘Arabi’s father in 
590/1194. In Ibn ‘Arabi's own words: ‘The time arrived when my family 
came looking for me to reproach me for failing to look after my sister’s needs. 
Next my cousin came to see me, and with much thoughtfulness and 
consideration begged me to return to the world for the good of my family’.>” 

Ibn “Arabi had not forgotten Shaikh Barbari’s words, and refused to yield. 
For him there was no question of changing his mode of existence or 
renouncing siyaha: those long periods of wandering across Andalusia, far 
from the great cities and the crowds. As he was to write later in the Futuhat: 
‘siyaha consists of travelling across the earth to meditate on the spectacle of 
the vestiges of centuries gone by and nations that have passed away’.>® Toa 
certain extent it is true to say that for the greatest part of his life—that is, up 
until the time when he settled permanently in Damascus-——Ibn ‘Arabi never 
stopped practising siyaha, firstly in the West and then in the East. In his case 
at least, these wanderings were also made for the purpose of meeting the 
saints of his time so as to profit from their baraka and their knowledge, and for 
the purpose of gaining first-hand acquaintance with the various categories of 
spiritual men whom he was subsequently to describe in his writings so 
vividly. 

As we saw earlier, one of these periods of wandering brought him into the 
company of one of the seven abdal: Ashraf al-Rundi. This time, in 590/1194, 
they led him to his third encounter with Khadir and to a meeting with aman 
whose rank was even higher. ‘Some time later [i.e. after the second encounter 
with Khadir in Tunis] I set off on a journey along the coast in the company of 
a man who denied the miraculous power of the saints. I stopped off in a 
ruined mosque to perform the midday prayer together with my companion. 
At the same moment a group of those who wander remote from the world 
entered the mosque with the same intention of performing the prayer. 
Among them was the man who had spoken to me at sea and whom I had 
been told was Khadir; there was also another man of a high rank who was 
hierarchically superior to Khadir (akbar minhu manzilatan). I had already met 
him previously, and we had become bound by ties of friendship. I got up and 
went to greet him; he greeted me in turn and expressed his joy at seeing me, 
then he moved forward to direct the prayer. After we had finished the prayer 
the imam started to leave; I followed him as he moved towards the door of 
the mosque, which faced to the west and looked out over the ocean in the 
direction of a place called Bakka.>? I had just started talking with him at the 


57. Durra, in Sufis of Andalusia, p.75. 
58. Fut., II, p.33. 
59. Ne doubt the reference is to Wadi Lago (nowadays Rio Barbate), a place mentioned by 
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door to the mosque when the man whom J said was Khadir took a smal] 
prayer rug which was stored in the mihrab, stretched it out in the air seven 
cubits above the ground and got onto it to perform the supererogatory 
prayers. I said to my travelling companion: ‘‘Do you see that man and what 
he is doing?’ He asked me to go over and question him, so I left my 
companion and went over to see Khadir. When he had finished his prayers I 
greeted him and recited some verses tohim. ... He said to me: “‘I only did this 
for the sake of that unbeliever!’’, and he pointed to my companion who 
denied the miracles of the saints and, sitting in a corner of the mosque, was 
watching us.... We then left for Rota.’®° 

So who was this person who was superior to Khadir, whom Ibn ‘Arabi had 
already met and with whom he had forged bonds of friendship? He must 
surely have been either the Pole (qutb) or one of the two Imams who are 
hierarchically superior to Khadir, the fourth watad or ‘pillar’. (Naturally the 
question of superiority only arises with regard to the function performed; as 
far as the actual spiritual level of the afrad or ‘solitary ones’—and that 
includes the ‘pillars’—is concerned, they are equal to the Pole.) Perhaps then 
we should read this account in the light of another passage in the Futihat®? 
where Ibn ‘Arabi declares that during the course of his wanderings (fi ba‘di 
siyahati) he had met and seen with his own eyes*? the Imam of the Right, who 
among his other duties is responsible for training the afrad. 


* 


In spite of his prolonged absences and in spite of the family tensions that 
affected him Muhyi |-Din found the time to compose two treatises during the 
months following his return from Tunis. These writings from the period of 
his youth are the Kitab mashahid al-asrar al-qudsiyya (‘The book of the 
contemplations of the most holy secrets’) and the risdla addressed to the 
companions of Mahdawi which has already been referred to a number of 
times in the past few pages. This risa@la, edited and published without any title 


Arab geographers as being close to Wadi Bakka or Wadi Lakka; the famous battle which 
decided the fate of Spain in 92/711 was fought just offshore from it. The precise orthography and 
location of the place have given rise to a whole controversy: cf. Lévi-Provencal, Histoire de 
I Espagne musulmane, I, pp.20-21 and, for Wadi Bakka, Dozy, Recherche, I, pp.305-7. If this is the 
place in question Ibn ‘Arabi was very roughly half-way between Tarifa and Rota, which was 
indeed the town he was heading for. 

60. Fut., J, p.186. 

61. Fut., Ul, p.572. 

62. Ibn ‘Arabi uses the verb ‘ayana to describe his meeting in physical mode with the Imam of 
the Right, and to distinguish it from his meeting in subtle mode (fi mashhad barzakhi) with the 
Imam of the Left. 
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by Dr. Taher in 1985 from one rather late manuscript, would seem at first 
glance to correspond to numbers 625 and 626 in Osman Yahia’s General 
Repertory. In other words it is a case of one and the same work known under 
different titles, composed—as Ibn ‘Arabi states at the start of the text—in 
590/1194 on his return from Tunis for the benefit of Mahdawi’s compa- 
nions, and more specifically for his cousin Abu l-Husayn b. ‘Arabi. From the 
point of view of the themes discussed in it and the ideas it develops, this risala 
seems also to be identical to number 632 in the General Repertory, which is 
entitled al-Risala fi Lnubuwwa wa I-walaya. To simplify matters I will give the 
text published by Dr. Taher the title Risdla fi |-walaya, because walaya or 
sainthood is its chief subject as well. 

But here things become complicated. In his descriptive comments on the 
Kitab mashahid al-asrar (number 432 in his Repertory), O.Yahia notes on the 
basis of Ibn ‘Arabi’s own statement in the preface to the treatise that it too 
was written in 590, for Mahdawi’s companions and in particular for his 
cousin. In other words, every point of detail here is identical to what we find 
stated at the start of the Risala fi l-walaya. Is this just a coincidence? Before 
accepting such a convenient solution to the problem we need to examine the 
facts a little more closely. To begin with, one notes that in the Mashahid Ibn 
‘Arabi refers to his Tadbirat ilahiyya, to the Kitab lawami‘ al-anwar and to the 
Kitab al-hikma by Ibn Barrajan—three works which are also referred to in the 
Risala. And that is not all. In the preface to the Mashahid Ibn ‘Arabi 
announces his intention of devoting a work to Shaikh Mahdawi’s merits 
(managqib); as was mentioned earlier, we find the same plan laid out in the 
Risala fi l-waldya. Finally, although the editor of the text seems not to have 
been aware of the fact, the last pages of the Risala are directly and very 
obviously related to the Mashdahid. In the pages in question®? Ibn ‘Arabi 
justifies his use of expressions which are liable to scandalise the reader, such 
as ‘gala li al-hagq’ (‘God said to me’), ‘gultu lahu’ (‘IT replied to Him’) or 
‘ashhadani al-haqq’ (‘God made me contemplate’). These expressions never 
occur in the Risdla fi l-walaya, and yet they are virtual leitmotifs featuring on 
every page of the Mashahid. Furthermore, Ibn ‘Arabi specifies that by 
expressing himself in this way he is simply imitating some of his predecessors 
such as the author of the Mawagif (sahib al-mawagif), Niffari (d. 354/965).°4 
But while the structure of the Kitab mashahid is certainly reminiscent of the 
Structure of Niffari’s Mawagif, the same can hardly be said of the Risala. In 
other words far more is involved here than mere coincidences. 

What are we to deduce from all these details? Two hypotheses present 


63. Risala fi l-walaya, pp.32-4. 64. Ibid., p.35. 
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themselves. Firstly, the Kitab mashahid al-asrar and the Risala fi l-walaya are 
two distinct and independent works composed in the same circumstances 
and (hardly an impossible situation) addressed to the same individuals. In 
this case the Risala in the form in which it has been published would be a 
mutilated text to which a copyist inadvertently and rather ill-advisedly added 
some extracts from the Kitab mashahid al-asrar. The second hypothesis is that 
initially the Risala fi l-walaya and the Kitab mash@hid al-asrar formed one and 
the same work, with the Risala serving as a kind of preface to it. Two factors 
allow us to conclude that this second hypothesis is the correct one. First of all, 
comparison shows that the first thirteen folios of the manuscript of the Kitab 
mashahid al-asrar®> are identical to the published text of the Risala fi I-walaya. 
And secondly, we happen to possess the decisive testimony of Isma‘il b. 
Sawdakin who—under the supervision and dictation of his master—wrote a 
commentary on the Kitab al-isra’ and Kitab mashahid entitled Kitab al- 
najat... fisharh... kitabay al-isra’ wa l-mashahid. This commentary, which 
is simply the transcription of verbal explanations provided by the author 
himself, establishes without the slightest doubt that our Risdéla fi l-walaya— 
identical to the first thirteen folios of the manuscript of the Kitab al- 
mashahid—is indeed the preface to this treatise. At the beginning of the Kitab 
al-najat Ibn Sawdakin explains that he did not consider it necessary to 
comment on the opening section of the Mashahid because it is merely a 
‘preface (mugqaddima wa tamhid) containing some useful teachings regarding 
the virtues of Shaikh ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Mahdawt: it is perfectly clear and 
transparent (zahir wa jali) and requires no explanation’.°® Furthermore, an 
attentive reading of the Risdla fi I-waldya (that is, of the preface to the Kitab 
mashahid al-asrar) shows that in these pages Ibn ‘Arabi was attempting to 
legitimise the very same things he would be saying further on in the text of 
the Kitab mashahid—things quite unacceptable to a rigid orthodoxy. So, in 
commenting on a statement attributed here to Shaikh Mahdawi (‘The saints 
of this community are the prophets of the other communities’),°” he evokes 
the divine inspiration bestowed on the saints as well as the divine secrets and 


65. I am referring here to the only manuscript I have been able to consult: Bibliothéque 
Nationale 6104, ff°* 1-28b. 

66. Kitab al-najat min hujub al-ishtibah fi sharh mushkil fawd@’id min kitabay al-isra’ wa I- 
mashahid (ms. Fatih 5322, ff°* 169b-214), f° 172a. In the preface Ibn Sawdakin describes the 
circumstances which led to him writing this double commentary under Ibn ‘Arabi’s dictation 
(imla’an ‘an al-shaykh ‘alayya). 

67. In Fut., I, p.223, Ibn ‘Arabi cites this same statement as a hadith of the Prophet. No hadith 
of precisely the same form is to be found in the canonical collections, but it does occur in the 
variant form ‘The learned are the heirs of the prophets’. Cf. Bukhari, ‘ilm, ro; Ibn Maja, 
mugaddima, 17. 
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knowledge with which they are favoured and which both induce and 
authorise them to express themselves in a manner usually reserved for the 
prophets because, as in the case of the prophets, they have become privileged 
in being able to speak with God. In the text of the Kitab mashahid al-asrar itself 
Ibn ‘Arabi turns so to speak from words to action: in an allegorical style 
reminiscent of Niffari’s Mawagif he describes a series of ‘abodes of contempla- 
tion’, each of which represents a face-to-face encounter with God. 

At any rate, the Kitab mashahid al-asrar would seem not to have been the 
first of Ibn ‘Arabi’s writings because it contains a reference to another work— 
the Kitab al-tadbirat al-ilahiyya—which will necessarily have been written 
earlier, either before 590/1194 or in the same year. But here again things 
become complicated, and any attempt to arrive at a precise dating as the basis 
for a chronological classification of his works turns out to be a perilous 
enterprise. [bn ‘Arabi specifies at the start of the Tadbirat that he wrote this 
voluminous work in a period of four days, at Moron (Mawrur)—a town not 
far from Seville—in Andalusia, and especially for Abu Muhammad al- 
Mawruri.®* He also refers in it to several other of his works—which will 
therefore already have been written at the time°®—including the Kitab insha’ 
al-jadawil. However, if we turn to Osman Yahia’s Répertoire Général we find 
that this same work (also known by the title Insha’ al-dawa ir) was written in 
598!7° Yahia bases his dating of the composition of the Insha’ al-daw@ ir ona 
passage in the first volume of the Futuhat; but what exactly does Ibn ‘Arabi 
say in the passage in question? Addressing himself to Shaikh Mahdawi he 
writes as follows: ‘You already know [the chapter] on the cause of the 
beginning of creation (sabab bad’ al-‘alam) which is contained in my book 
called al-‘Anga al-mughrib ... and in my book called Insha’ al-dawa’ir, part of 
which } wrote (alladhi allafna baSdahu) at your home during my visit in 
598.... I took it with me to Mecca to finish it off but this book [i.e. the 
Futuhat] prevented me’.”' Furthermore, at the start of the Insha’ al-dawa’ir the 
author specifies that he has written the work for ‘Abd Allah Badr al-Habashi; 
and yet we only see this companion of [bn ‘Arabi's first appearing in his life in 
the year 594/1198, at Fez. 

All this gives us grounds to suppose that, if it is true that in some instances 


68. Tadbirat ilahiyya, ed. Nyberg, p.120. 

69. The treatises in question are the Kitab jala’ al-qulib, Manahij al-irtiga’, al-Muthalathat 
(three texts which have apparently disappeared: cf. O. Yahia, Répertoire Général § 5). the Kashf 
al-ma‘nad ... (unpublished, but manuscripts of it survive: Répertoire Général § 338), and the 
Kitab matali‘ al-anwar al-ilahiyya—a title that is strangely reminiscent of the full title of the 
Mashahid, which is Kitab mashahid al-asrar al-qudsiyya wa matali® al-anwar al-ilahiyya. 

70. O. Yahia, Répertoire Général § 289. 

71. Fut., I, p.98. 
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Ibn ‘Arabi composed his works ‘all of a piece’ and over a short period of 
time,”2 there were also other instances where—on the contrary—the 
composition stretched out over a period of several years, thereby explaining 
the sometimes contradictory chronological allusions which we often 
encounter. What is more, even in the first case (the case of works completed 
in a single sitting) we see Ibn ‘Arabi returning to and amending texts years 
afterwards; this was the case for example with the Mawagi‘ al-nujiim, as we 
will see later. In these circumstances it is quite impossible to assign a precise 
date to the actual commencement of his activity as an author, or to determine 
which of the works that can safely be ascribed to the period of his youth was 
the first to be completed in its entirety. Until further notice, as it were, the best 
we can do is to take stock of the various pieces of information that all seem to 
point to the same conclusion, which is that the period of his thirtieth year was 
a decisive time: a time when his spiritual magistracy began to manifest itself 
externally and also the time when the enormous literary production which 
he has bequeathed to us began—apparently in a very rapid rhythm. We find 
in these early works all the major themes which much later on were to be 
organised and synthesised in the Futuhat, already conveyed with an 
authority deriving from a vast learning but above all from a wealth of inner 
experience. 

The little that we know about the person to whom the Tadbirdét were 
addressed illustrates once again the ambivalence of Ibn ‘Arabi’s relationship 
to the Sufis he knew. A disciple of Ibn Saydabin, of Shams Umm al-Fugara’ 
and above all of Abu Madyan (who greatly admired him), Mawruri was 
perhaps himself one of Ibn ‘Arabi’s teachers. However, it is difficult to be 
certain about the matter because the references to him are in this respect 
contradictory. According to the story in the Futuhat,’3 Mawruri became the 
disciple of Ibn ‘Arabi because one day he had had a vision of his dead brother 
who said to him, ‘Only he who knows his Lord can see Him’. ‘So’, Ibn ‘Arabi 
writes, ‘he came to visit me in Seville and told me his vision. He then 
explained to me that he had come to see me because he wanted me to give 
him the knowledge of God. He stayed in my company until he knew God as far 
as it is possible for a contingent being to know Him.’ In this passage Ibn ‘Arabi 
refers to Mawruri as ‘sahibuna’, ‘our companion’. However, in the same 
volume of the Futihat, in a chapter concerned with the Poles and their 
stations, 74 the Shaikh al-Akbar relates how he saw in a dream that the Pole of 


72. This was the case not only with the Tadbirat, completed in four days, but also with several 
other treatises such as the Kitab al-yaqin, which was written in 601 at Hebron in only one day (cf. 


R.G. § 834). 
73. Fut., IV, p.510. 74. Fut., IV, p.76. 
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tawakkul, or abandonment to God, was ‘Abd Allah al-Mawriri, and that he 
met him and was his companion (‘ayantuhu wa sahibtuhu). Similarly, in the 
Durrat al-fakhira he states again that for a period of time Mawruni kept his 
company,”> but in the Ruh he states the opposite: ‘I visited him and profited 
from his company’ (‘@shartuhu mu@sharatan wa intafa‘tu bihi).”° Perhaps 
these apparently irreconcilable statements are to be understood as indicating 
that the relationship between Ibn ‘Arabi and Mawrutrl was similar for 
example to his relationship with Shaikh Abu Ya‘qub al-Kami, who was 
simultaneously his disciple and his master. 


75, Durra, § 14, in Sufis of Andalusia, p.108. 

76. Rah, § 14, p.101; Sufis of Andalusia, p.103. For Mawruri cf. also Fut., 1, p.666; IV, p.217; 
Kitab al-kutub, p.9, in Ras@’il; Kitab al-isfar, p.57. in Rasa@’il; Muhadarat, 1906, I, pp.110, 145, 
173, 188, 199: Il, pp.31, 148, 171, etc., where Mawruri tells Ibn ‘Arabi of visions of Abt 
Madyan addressing a gathering of great Sufi masters. One is bound to wonder whether the 
person who really experienced these immensely prolific visions of Abd Madyan was not [bn 
‘Arabi himself. 
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“MAKE ME INTO LIGHT’ 


HILE Ibn ‘Arabi—apparently indifferent to the rumblings of war —was 
devoting his time now to siyaha or wanderings, now to the composi- 
tion of his works,’ the population of Seville lived in the fear and distress 
caused by the repeated assaults from Castile. Once the truce signed in 586/ 
1190 had expired, King Alfonso VII decided to resume fighting against the 
Almohads; in 590/1194 he bathed the whole region of Seville in fire and 
blood.* Increasingly worried, the people of Seville sent emissaries to 
Marrakech to request help from the sultan. Aba Yasuf Ya‘qub immediately 
assembled his troops and marched towards Seville, arriving eventually on the 
20th of Jumada Ii 591/1195.3 
When the Almohad reinforcements arrived in Seville Ibn “Arabi himself 
happened to be in Morocco—in Fez, to be precise. ‘IJ was in Fez in 591 when 
the Almohad armies disembarked in Andalusia to confront the enemy that 
was seriously threatening Islam. It was there that I encountered a man of 
God, one of my best friends, who asked me: ‘What do you think of this army? 
Will it win a victory this year?’ I turned the question back on him: ‘“‘What do 
you think yourself ?’’ His answer was: “‘God has spoken about this battle, and 
He promised the Prophet victory in this very year. He mentioned it to him in 
the Book He revealed to him when He said: ‘In truth We have given you a 
resounding victory’ (Qur’an 48:1). The good news is contained in those two 


1. After the Kitab mashahid al-asrar and the Risala fi I-walaya (if, that is, one insists on 
considering them separate works——-which is hardly justified). written in 590, Ibn ‘Arabi 
produced the Kitab tahdhib al-akhlag in 5914/1195 (cf. Fut., IV, p.459: O.Yahia, R.G. § 745). The 
work published under this title at Cairo in I 328 is not by Ibn ‘Arabi but by Yahya b. ‘Adi (cf. the 
article by K.Samir in Arabica XXI.2, June 1974, pp.1 11-39 and XXXI.2, June 1979, 158-78). 

2. Marrakushi, Mu‘jib, p.205. 

3. Bosch Vila, Sevilla islamica, p.167. 
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words, ‘resounding victory’ (fathan mubinan). Examine carefully the sum 
total of the numerical value of the letters’. I counted them up and found that 
the victory would indeed occur in 591. I had barely returned to Andalusia 
before God gave victory to the Muslims.’4 

The Almohads certainly won the day. Approximately two months after 
their arrival in Seville, they annihilated the troops of Alphonso VUI at 
Alarcos> on 8 Sha‘ban 591/1195: a date the Castilans were not easily to 
forget. There is no doubt that the Arab chroniclers exaggerated the 
importance of the victory, which did not exactly change the course of history. 
However, from this time onwards Castile no longer dared measure itself 
against Ya‘qub, and the Andalusians knew peace-—at least for a few years. 

‘The town of Fez’—wrote Idrisi (d. 560/1165)—‘has many houses, many 
palaces and many trades. Her inhabitants are industrious, and their 
architecture—like their industry—has an air of nobility. There is a great 
abundance of all kinds of staples and provisions. Wheat in particular is 
cheaper there than in any neighbouring region. Fruit production is 
substantial. Everywhere one looks one sees fountains topped by cupolas, 
water reservoirs with arches and decorated with sculptures, and other 
beautiful things. The surrounding neighbourhoods are well supplied with 
water, which gushes in abundance from a number of springs and makes 
everything look green and fresh. Gardens and orchards are well cultivated, 
and the inhabitants are proud and independent.’® Apart from being an 
important commercial crossroads (thanks largely to its privileged geographi- 
cal location), Fez was also an intellectual and religious centre which enjoyed 
considerable prestige—especially during the time of the Almohads. Poets and 
literati came from all parts of the Almohad Empire to practise their crafts; 
many ‘ulama’ from Andalusia as well as the Maghreb met there to carry on 
their disputes. More discreetly and not quite so loudly, Sufis arrived in search 
ofa master or so as to be able to do their practices in favourable surroundings. 
No doubt Ibn ‘Arabi was one of them—unless we follow Dominique Urvoy in 
preferring to suppose that it was the ‘instinct to flee’ which drove the young 
shaikh to leave Andalusia for Fez at exactly the same time that Castile was 
threatening the impending destruction of Seville and the surrounding region. 
Urvoy speaks of Ibn ‘Arabi in the following terms: ‘While the instinct to flee 
seems to have been all that counted for him—returning to Andalusia when 
he thought victory over the Christians had been won but then leaving again 





4. Fut., IV, p.220. 

5. For details about Alarcos cf. EP s.v. “Arak; Marrakushi, Mu‘jib, pp.205-6. 

6. Idrisi, Nuzhat al-mushtaq, trans. Dozy and de Goeje, pp.86—7; cf. also the translation by Hadj 
Sadok, Le Maghrib au 12° siecle, p.86. 
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when he realised he had been mistaken. . .’.” However, this interpretation of 
events would seem to be somewhat fragile. Firstly, the extract from the 
Futuhat quoted at the start of this chapter shows quite plainly that Ibn ‘Arabi 
returned to Andalusia before the battle of Alarcos and its successful outcome 
for the Muslims—although according to what he himself says he admittedly 
knew about the Almohad triumph in advance. And secondly. he left 
Andalusia again in 593/1196, when the Christian threat had—at least 
provisionally—been removed, and returned in 595/1198. In fact it proves 
very difficult to establish any correlation between Ibn ‘Arabi’s journeys to the 
Maghreb and the course of historical events: between 589 and 597 he was 
continually crossing backwards and forwards across the Strait of Gibraltar. 
Instead, it would seem to have been the case that the reasons behind this 
particular departure for Fez were more of a domestic and spiritual nature. On 
the one hand, the journey gave Ibn ‘Arabi the opportunity to escape for a 
while from the pressure his relatives were exerting on him to convince him to 
‘return to the world’. On the other hand, Fez was the citadel of Moroccan 
Sufism: it was there that Abu Madyan had chosen to pursue his training, and 
it was there that he had met his two masters, Abt ‘Abd Allah al-Daqqaq and 
Ibn Hirzihim (d. 559/1165). Certainly Ibn ‘Arabi knew neither of these men 
himself, but it is very probable that he kept the company of their disciples and 
through them received their teaching orally. At the very least we do know 
that during his first stay in Fez he met the muhaddith Muhammad b. Qasim b. 
‘Abd al-Rahman al-Tamimi al-Fasi (d. 603/1206). According to Ibn Abbar— 
who expresses some reservations about his abilities as a transmitter (rawi)®— 
Muhammad b. Qasim spent fifteen years in the East, where he met the famous 
Abu Tahir al-Silafi (d. 5 78/1182). But this man was no ordinary muhaddith. 
He was also a Sufi—one of those Sufis who were to transmit the khirga to Ibn 
‘Arabi. Furthermore, he is noted not so much for transmitting hadith to Ibn 
‘Arabi as for handing down to him traditions (akhbar) about the saints of 
Fez—especially about Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Daqqaq.° He left a record of these 
akhbar in one of his works, the Kitab al-mustafad fi dhikr al-salihin... ft 
madinat, which Ibn ‘Arabi studied under his guidance.'° 

Ibn ‘Arabi also formed friendships with two notorious Sufis, Aba ‘Abd 
Allah al-Mahdawi (not to be confused with “Abd al-‘“Aziz Mahdawi) and Ibn 
Takhmist. Regarding Abt ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdawt, who died at Fez in 595/ 


7. D. Urvoy, Le Monde des Ulemas andalous, p.191. 

8. Tak., ed. Codera. § 1064. It will be remembered that Muhammad b. Qasim is mentioned in 
the list of teachers in Ibn ‘Arabi's [jaza, p.180. 

9. Cf. e.g. Fut.. I, p.244: IV. p.503. For their encounter in 591/1195 see Fut., IV, p.541. 

10. Fut., IV, p.503. Unfortunately this hagiographical work on the saints of Fez appears to 
have been lost: cf. the introduction by Ahmad Tawfig to Tadili’s Tashawwuf, pp.1 5-18. 
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1198, Tadili tells us that he saved the population of the town from famine by 
distributing wheat to everyone, and that he spent forty years in the Great 
Mosque seated facing towards the qibla.'' Ibn ‘Arabi for his part confirms that 
Abu ‘Abd Allah al-Mahdawi was one of the malamiyya'* and that he belonged 
to the spiritual category of ‘men of ardent desire’ (ahl al-ishtiyaq). These 
men—who are never more than five in number—are the men of the five 
obligatory prayers. ‘Each of them fully realises one of the five obligatory 
prayers .... It is through them that God maintains the existence of the 
world. Their verse in the Book is: ‘‘Observe the prayers, and the middle 
prayer’ (Qur'an 2:238). They never cease praying, either during the night or 
during the day. Salih al-Barbari, whom I knew and whose companion I was 
until the time of his death, was one of them, as was Abt ‘Abd Allah al- 
Mahdawi of Fez, whose companion I was as well’.'3 In addition, he notes in 
the Rah al-quds'+ that for sixty years Mahdawi never turned his back to the 
gibla—a detail corroborated by the account in the Tashawwuf. 

As for ‘Abd Allah Ibn Takhmist (d. 608/1211)—who according to Tadili 
saved the passengers of a boat from shipwreck simply by his presence'°—Ibn 
‘Arabi describes him too as being a malami, who was believed by his 
contemporaries to be one of the abdal or ‘substitutes’.'® 

During one of his stays in Fez—perhaps the one in 591—Ibn ‘Arabi also 
met an eminent representative of kalam, or speculative theology, Ibn al- 
Kattani (d. 597/1200),'? and became involved in a debate with him over the 
divine attributes. This was a thorny issue, and one that led to a great deal of 
ink being spilt by Muslim theologians. Some denied the existence of divine 
attributes as distinct from the Divine Essence; others taught tashbih, 
anthropomorphism; while yet others—the Asharites—admitted the exis- 
tence of divine attributes as distinct from the Divine Essence but held that 
these attributes possessed no reality apart from Essence. Ibn ‘Arabt states his 
own position clearly at the beginning of the Futuhat. ‘To say that God is 
Knowing, Living, Powerful and so forth: all this is a matter of relationships 
(nisab) and assignations (idafat) with regard to Him and not of distinct 
essences (a‘yan za’ida), because that would amount to qualifying the Divine 
Essence with imperfection. Indeed whatever is perfect through the addition of 
something is imperfect in its essence with regard to the perfection deriving 


It. Tashawwuf, § 168. pp.332-34. 12. Put., Hl, p.34. Be BU eS: 

14. Ruh, § 36, p.123; Sufis of Andalusia, p.135. 

15. Tashawwuf, § 213. pp.390-91. 

16, Ruh, § 27, p.121; Sufis of Andalusia, p.1 32; Fut., I, pp.15, 34. 

17. For this famous theologian cf. Tak., ed. Codera, § 1062; Tashawwuf, § 165, p.3 35 and the 
introduction, p.16. 
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from this addition. But He is perfect in His very Essence. Consequently it is 
impossible to add something separate to His Essence, but it is not impossible to 
attribute to Him relationships and assignations. As for the person who 
declares that these attributes are not Him and yet at the same time are not 
other than Him—that is a totally mistaken assertion .. ..’1% This last thesis 
was the one upheld by Muhammad Ibn al-Kattani. ‘At Fez I saw Abu “Abd 
Allah Ibn al-Kattani, who was the representative in his time of the 
speculative theologians (mutakallimun) in Morocco. One day he questioned 
me about the divine attributes. I gave him my opinion on the matter and then 
asked him what he thought: “Do you agree with the declared view of the 
mutakallimune”’ He replied: ‘‘I will tell you my opinion. As far as I and my 
colleagues are concerned it is impossible not to assert the existence of an 
adjunct (za’id) to the Essence, which is called an attribute (sifa).... How- 
ever, we declare that this adjunct is not Him and yet is not something other 
than Him ...”. I replied to him: ‘‘Abt ‘Abd Allah! I will say to you what the 
Messenger of God said to Abt Bakr about his interpretation of the dream: you 
are partly right, partly wrong!’’'? ... He was like someone whom God sends 
to his ruin in spite of his learning. That is not to call his faith into question— 
only his intelligence.'?° 


* 


In 591/1195 Fez—like Tunis and like every other city where he stayed for 
any length of time—became for Ibn ‘Arabi a stage on which a number of 
visionary events were acted out; although they were not quite as decisive as 
the ones he was to experience there two years later, they are just as indicative 
of his spiritual progress. First of all, a passage in the Futuhat reveals that it 
was at Fez, in the year 591/1195, that he attained to the ‘Abode of the pact 
between plants and the Pole’;*' he also explains that it was through reaching 


18. Fut., I, p.42. On the same topic see also the Kitab al-masa’il, in Rasa’il, Hyderabad 1948, 
p.22. 

19. Cf. Bukhari, Ta‘bir, 47, iman, 9. 

20. Fut., IV. p.22. There is an allusion here to Qur’an 45:23. Man adallahu llah ‘ala “ilm is 
usually translated ‘He whom God knowingly leads astray’, but the commentators are divided 
over the meaning of ‘ala ‘ilm and the translation I have offered above gives the sense which 
seems most compatible with the context. See also Fut., I, p.319, II, p.8 and IV, p.80, where Ibn 
‘Arabi describes another debate he held with Ibn al-Kattani regarding the knowledge ‘dispensed’ 
by God (‘ilm mawhiub). It is also worth noting that according to Tadili (Tashawwuf, § 169, p.335) 
Ibn al-Kattani was an ascetic (zahid) as well. 

21. Fut., Ul, p.140. As we have seen, the Pole occupies the highest position in the spiritual 
hierarchy of initiation; he is the khalifat Allah, caliph of God, in the strict sense of the term. Ibn 
‘Arabi explains that some Poles possess both the temporal and the spiritual power associated 
with the title; according to him this was especially the case with the first four caliphs (Fut., II, 
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this Abode that he knew in advance (and therefore not just on the basis of 
the arithmological considerations mentioned earlier) of the victory of the 
Almcohads at Los Alarcos. This is because in the case of this ‘Abode’, as in the 
case of all the others, gaining access to it also entails gaining acquisition of a 
number of special sciences which are peculiar to it. Three of these sciences 
demand our particular attention: the ‘science of the illumination of 
revelation’ ( futuh al-mukashafa), the ‘science of the illumination of sweetness’ 
(futiih al-halawa), and the ‘science of the illumination of expression’ (futuh al- 
“ibara). At first sight these three notions appear extremely abstruse, and fully 
to understand what they mean we have to turn to chapter 216 of the Futuhat 
where Ibn ‘Arabi describes and analyses the three types of illumination in 
question. 

Ibn ‘Arabi starts off by explaining ‘the illumination of expression’. This ‘is 
only given to the perfect Muhammadan, even ifin other respects he is the heir 
to another prophet. The most powerful station (maqam) obtained by the 
person who has received this illumination is the station of veracity (sidq) in all 
he says, in all his movements and in his state of repose .... Such a person is 
incapable of conceiving inwardly what he will say, then putting it into order 
by means of reflection and finally uttering it. For him, the moment in which 
he speaks is the same as the moment in which he conceives the discourse by 
means of which he expresses his thought.... Of all the men I have met 
throughout my life, I have not met one who showed any trace of this form of 
illumination. Nonetheless, it may be that such men exist and that J simply 
have not met them; but the one thing about which I am sure and certain is 
that I am one of them. ...’?? 

From this passage we see that only the ‘perfect Muhammadan’ obtains this 
illumination. Ibn ‘Arabi also explains at the very start of the chapter that 
from this station of ‘veracity’ derives the iSjaz al-qur’an, the inimitability of the 
Qur'an. ‘Iraised a question about this issue during the course of a vision. The 
reply that was given to me was: ‘‘[the i‘jaz] consists of your speaking only the 
truth (sidg) and nothing except what exists in reality (amr wdaqiS muhaqqag) 
without adding so much as a particle, and without lying within yourself. If 
your discourse is of such a nature, then it is inimitable (mu‘iz)’’.’ In the first 
volume of the Futihat Ibn ‘Arabi refers again to this vision but in terms that 
are more specific. ‘I was asked during the course of a vision: ‘Do you know 
what the inimitability of the Qur’an is?” “‘No’’, I replied. I was told: “It is the 





p.6). This means that the Pole’s authority extends throughout the entire creation including the 
vegetable, mineral and animal kingdoms, which offer him their allegiance in the same way as 
those men who recognise him. Cf. Kitab manzil al-qutb, in Rasa’ il, Hyderabad 1948. 

22. Fut., If, p.506. 
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fact that it communicates the Truth (al-hagq). Observe the truth and your 
discourse will be inimitable’’.'*3 This is a particularly interesting detail when 
one bears in mind the immense importance [bn ‘Arabi attached to the exact 
and literal transcription of divine and prophetic utterances.?4 

Ibn ‘Arabi continues: ‘The second category of illumination is the illu- 
mination of inner sweetness ( fath al-halawa fi [-batin) .... Even though it is 
spiritual (ma‘nawiyya), this sweetness is nonetheless perceptible in just the 
same way that one perceives the coldness of cold water.... Whoever 
experiences it feels a loosening of his limbs and joints and a kind of 
numbness .... This sweetness is of no fixed duration, and in my case its 
duration was variable. Sometimes it descended upon me while I was doing 
something or other and it lasted only an instant, but at other times it 
descended on me and persisted for days and nights before disappearing . . .’.75 

‘The third type of illumination is the illumination of revelation procured by 
knowledge of Godin things. Know first ofall that God is too great, too sublime to 
be known in Himself. But on the other hand He can be known in things.. .. 
In fact things are veils in relation to God; when they disappear, what is behind 
them is revealed. He who has revelation sees God in things just as the Prophet 
saw what was going on behind hisback*® .. .. Imyselfexperienced this station 
(maqam), praise be to God! Furthermore, it is impossible to know God in things 
save through the manifestation of things and through the disappearance of 
their status. The eyes of the ordinary man stop at the status of things, whereas 
those who have the illumination of revelation see nothing in things but God. 
Among them there are those who see God in things, and there are others who 


see things and God in them .... The greatest illumination in this domain is 
when the vision of God is the very vision of the world (yakunu ‘ayn ru’ yatihi 
iyyahu ‘ayn ru’yatihi al-“dlam) .... I have discovered no-one among the men 


of God who have dealt with the subject of this illumination before me who have 
noted this particular point.’?7 

This last paragraph calls for some explanatory comments, because it either 
explicitly or implicitly formulates several ideas which are fundamental to Ibn 
‘Arabi’s doctrine. The first notion which one notes immediately is that God 
can only be known in things, because according to Ibn ‘Arabi He can only be 
known in His capacity of rabb or lord of something; the Divine Essence is by its 


23. Put 4,:p.227.- 

24. In this connection see Fut., I, pp.248, 403; [V, p.67. 

25. Fut., I, p.506. 

26. This is a reference to the hadith, ‘I see you behind my back’. Cf. Bukhari, iman, 3; Muslim, 
salat, 110-11. Later we will look in more detail at this phenomenon, which Ibn ‘Arabi 
experienced at Fez in 593. 

27. Fut., HW, pp.507-8. 
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very nature absolutely unknowable. The notion of rabb, as implied in the 
above passage, is one of the recurrent themes in the Shaikh al-Akbar’s 
teaching. Every being—or, more generally speaking, every thing, because in 
his eyes everything is alive—is subsumed under the authority of a Divine 
Name which is its rabb, its own ‘lord’, and for which it provides the locus of its 
epiphany.”* Consequently, according to Ibn ‘Arabi, all that each of us is ever 
capable of knowing of God is our own rabb, and this is one of the meanings he 
ascribes to the hadith he so often comments on: ‘He who knows himself knows 
his Lord’ (man ‘arafa nafsahu ‘arafa rabbahu)—that is, the Divine Name which 
governs him.*? But also—and this is a point of major importance—the 
knowledge of things necessarily precedes the knowledge of God. As Ibn ‘Arabi 
says in the same passage of the Futuhat: ‘The goal is to know God in His 
capacity as Lord of the world, and this knowledge only becomes accessible 
once prior knowledge of the world has already been obtained. This is 
something that is understood by the most perfect among the men of God, and 
itis why the Messenger of God said, ““He who knows himself knows his Lord”. 
Also worth noting is the fact that the idea of ‘God knowable in things’ is 
implied in another idea which was particularly dear to [bn ‘Arabi and is a 
correlate of the notion of rabb: the idea of tajalliyat or ‘self-disclosures’. It is 
because every single thing is the receptacle of theophanies that by seeing it 
one can see God.?° 

Finally, it will be noticed that [bn “Arabi establishes a distinction between 
the person who only sees God in things and the person who sees things and 
God in them. These two standpoints correspond respectively to the perspec- 
tive of the wagif, the person who comes to a halt in the Divine Presence and 
from that time onwards knows and sees nothing but God,3' and of the raji‘, 
the person who has returned from God to created beings while remaining 
simultaneously present with God because he sees the Face of God in 
everything. According to Ibn ‘Arabi this second case is superior to the first. As 
he writes in another passage in the Futihat: ‘To be attentive to God and 
[simultaneously] to the created object forms part of the perfect acquisition 
[obtained by a man] of the Divine Names’ .2? However, there is another even 


28. For the notion of rabb cf. e.g. Fusts, I, pp.81, 119; Su‘ad al-Hakim. Mu‘jam, § 283, 
Pp.506-14; Henry Corbin, Creative Imagination, pp.94. 120, 142, 149-52, etc. 

29. For Ibn ‘Arabi’s interpretation of this hadith cf. M.Chodkiewicz’s introduction to his 
translation of Balyani, Epitre sur I’ Unicité absolue, pp.27-39. 

30. For the notion of tajalliyat (which we will come back to later) cf. Fusis, I, pp.79, 81; Sucad 
al-Hakim, Mu‘jam, § 117, pp.257ff: Henry Corbin, Creative Imagination, pp.184-215. 

31. This standpoint is exemplified by the laysiyya, those who deny the reality of the world: cf. 
Balyani, Epitre, introduction. 

32. Fut., IV, Bab al-asrar; Balyani, Epitre, p.32. 
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higher stage: the stage where the ‘vision of God is the very vision of the 
world’. The being who attains to this stage never ceases contemplating the 
multiple in the One and the One in the multiple. 

It was also in 591, and very probably in Fez as well, that Ibn ‘Arabi gained 
access for the first time to the ‘Abode of Light’, where he was instructed in the 
difference between sensible bodies (ajs@m) and subtle bodies (ajsad). At the 
beginning of chapter 348 of the Futuhat he writes as follows: ‘Know that this 
Abode is one of the Abodes of Unity and Light (min manazil al-tawhid wa 
l-anwar). God granted me access to it on two occasions; it was in this Abode 
that I came to understand the difference between sensible and subtle bodies. 
Sensible bodies (ajsam) are what are known to ordinary men—regardless of 
whether they are fine and transparent or dense, visible or invisible. Subtle 
bodies (ajsad) are the bodies in which spirits manifest in the waking state 
[when one perceives them], in the form of sensible bodies (ajsém); and they 
are also the forms perceived by the sleeper in his sleep. They are similar to 
sensible bodies but are different from them’.33 

In 593/1196 Ibn ‘Arabi gained access to the Abode of Light for the second 
time—and, as we will see, in a most spectacular way. Without anticipating 
this second event, it is worth noting that the account given above would 
seem to need to be set alongside another passage from the Futuhat concerning 
the ‘Abode of the Extinction of Sins’ (al-fand@’ ‘an al-mukhalafat). Ibn ‘Arabi 
explains that the people who experience this fand’, or extinction, are of two 
kinds. ‘On the one hand there are those whose sins (ma‘asi) have not been 
pre-eternally decreed (lam yuqdar ‘alayhim). They only perform acts which 
are permitted (mubah), even if they appear to commit acts of disobedience 
(mukhalafat) which legally are designated in the community as sins 
(ma‘asi) .... For they have been told in a way they were able to hear and 
understand: ‘Do what you wish, I have already forgiven you’’,?4 just as it was 
said to the fighters at Badr. For them, the status of acts of disobedience has 
been annihilated (faniyat ‘anhum ahkam al-mukhalafat) . . .. 

‘On the other hand there are those who have obtained knowledge of the 
secret of the pre-eternal decree (sirr al-gadar) . ... They have seen what in the 
way of actions they have been destined to perform—inasmuch as these 
actions are actions, not inasmuch as they are of this or that status |i.e. are 
permitted or forbidden]. They have seen this in the Presence of the Pure Light 


33. Fut., Ill, p.186. Ibn ‘Arabi specifies a little further on (p.187) that he gained access to this 
Abode in 591. 

34. The reference is to a famous hadith qudsi about those who fought at Badr. Cf. Bukhari, 
maghazi, 9, 46; Ibn Hanbal, I, p.8o; Il, p.296. One of the versions of this hadith is recorded by Ibn 
‘Arabi in his Mishkat al-anwar (§ 90). 
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(hadrat al-nur al-khalis).. .. Below this Presence there are two other 
Presences: firstly the Presence of Half-Obscurity (sadfa) and secondly the 
Presence of Pure Obscurity (al-zulma al-mahda). In the Presence of Half- 
Obscurity legal obligation (taklif) has appeared, the Word has become divided 
into words and Good has become differentiated from Evil; but the Presence of 
Obscurity is the Presence of evil which contains no good.... 

‘So, when men belonging to this second category see what they see in the 
Presence of the Light, they hasten to commit all the actions which they know 
must issue from them; but in doing so they are “extinguished” to the status of 
closeness or distance which is [normally] implicit in these actions. From then 
onwards they obey and disobey without any intention either to come closer 
(to God] or to transgress the prohibitions . . .. 

‘It was this strange kind of extinction which God acquainted me with in 
Fez. I have seen nobody who has experienced it and yet I know that there are 
men who have experienced it; it is simply that I have not met them. However, 
in my case I saw the Presence of Light and the corresponding status but this 
contemplation did not exert its status upon me. In fact God raised me into the 
Presence of Half-Obscurity while at the same time He preserved me and 
rendered me impeccable (hafizani wa ‘asamani). Consequently, I have the 
status corresponding to the Presence of Light while remaining in the 
Presence of Half-Obscurity, and for the people of the Way this is more 
perfect.’ 3> 

In other words, according to Ibn ‘Arabi’s own statement he belonged to the 
second category of men who are preserved from committing sin and have 
gained knowledge in the Presence of Light of the sirr al-qadar or secret of the 
pre-eternal decree—that is, of their destiny. To grasp the full implications of 
this exceptional grace—of which he considered himself a privileged recipient 
—and the consequences liable to follow from it we need to turn to a passage 
in the Fusts al-hikam which elucides the peculiar modalities of this 
knowledge of the sirr al-gadar. The passage in question occurs in the second 
chapter, where Ibn ‘Arabi deals with the various sorts of divine gifts and the 
different attitudes adopted by men with regard to the favours dispensed by the 
Most High. He explains that there are those who formulate a request (either 
in a specific form or not) and there are those who abstain from doing so, and 
‘among these is the person who realises that the knowledge which God has of 
him in all his states is none other than the knowledge of what he was in the 
State of immutable essence (fi hal thubut ‘aynihi), prior to his existentiation 
. . « This is the highest category of spiritual men and the one that is most 
perfect in revelation (akshaf). They are those who have gained knowledge of 


35. Fut., Il, pp.512-13. 
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the secret of the pre-eternal decree. They fall into two separate categories: he 
who has a synthetic knowledge and he who has a distinctive knowledge. The 
second of these two categories is superior to the first. In fact he knows what 
the Divine Knowledge knows about him—either because God grants him 
knowledge of what He obtains from his very essence or because He reveals to 
him both his immutable essence and the sequence of all his future states. This 
last case is the most elevated of all’.3° 

It would seem that Ibn ‘Arabi claimed he belonged to this last category. 
Does he not say himself that at the moment when he embarked for the first 
time on a boat to the Maghreb he had a vision of all his future states— 
and even the states of disciples of his such as Qunawi and Qunawi's 
father? >° 


A ‘FACE WITHOUT A NAPE’ 


‘When His Essence became cloaked in my khirga 
Both Arabs and non-Arabs hesitated about it.'3* 


IBN ‘ARABI Seems to have been invested with the khirga for the first time in 
592/1195, in Seville. It will be remembered that this is an initiatory rite}? 
which binds the disciple to his teacher, who by transmitting to him his baraka 
or spiritual influx makes him a new link in the uninterrupted chain (silsila) 
that goes back to the Prophet.*° However, it is important to understand that 
the term khirga—frock’ or ‘cloak’—should not be taken literally. The 
investiture is not necessarily performed in actual practice by the transmission 
of a cloak or garment, but can also be accomplished (as was to be the case 
with Ibn ‘Arabi in the East) by using a turban or just a simple piece of 
material. And it must also be emphasised that the wearing of the khirga (libs 
al-khirga) was not always understood in the same way in all periods and in all 
parts of the Muslim world.4' In Ibn ‘Arabi’s time investiture with the khirgqa 


36. Fusts, I, p.60. 37. See above, start of chapter 5. 

38. Diwan, p.58. 

34. It can also assume other forms, such as talqin al-dhikr, ‘ahd or mushabaka. 

40. The a-historical nature of some of these chains is due to the fact that transmission of 
baraka can occur between the ruhaniyya—the ‘spiritual presence’ of a shaikh who has been dead 
for tens of years—and a murid or disciple who has never met him physically. In this case the link 
is of the uwaysi type already referred to above in chapter 2. 

41. Regarding the concept of khirga cf. EP s.v.: Suhrawardi, ‘Awérif al-ma‘ arif, vol. V of 
Ghazali's [hya’ ‘ultim al-din, Cairo (no date), pp.79—80. For the different methods of investiture 
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was a form of initiatory bond frequently used in the East, along with other 
methods equally well attested in Sufi literature. On the other hand, in the 
Islamic West the term khirqa appears to have tended to be used as a symbolic 
way of describing suhiba—keeping the regular company of a teacher—rather 
than as referring to an actual form of ritual affiliation. This at any rate was 
how Ibn ‘Arabi interpreted the term—in conformity with the usage of Sufis 
he had known in the West—before his arrival in the East. 

The first master to endow Ibn ‘Arabi with the khirga was Taqi al-Din ‘Abd 
al-Rahman b. ‘Alt al-Tawzari al-Qastallani. This man belonged to a family of 
southern Tunisian origin which had affiliations with Sufism that were to take 
a rather strange turn. ‘Abd al-Rahman, himself a muhaddith-sufi,+* had two 
brothers: Abu |-‘Abbas Ahmad and Muhammad. Muhammad settled in 
Marrakech and entered the service of the Almohads as a talib.43 As for Abu 
l-“Abbas (d. 6 36/12 38)—whom Ibn ‘Arabi was to meet in Egypt and at whose 
request he wrote the Kitab al-khalwa al-mutlaqa*+—he was a disciple of Shaikh 
Qurashi (d. 599/1202) and, in accordance with his teacher's wish, married 
his widow. From this union the famous Qutb al-Din Qastallani was born: a 
relentless enemy of Ibn Sab‘in and of the school of Ibn ‘Arabi, denounced 
quite justifiably by Massignon as a ‘witch-hunter’. 

Our information about this first of Ibn ‘Arabt’s investitures derives from 
two autobiographical sources which disagree with each other about the 
silsila, or chain. In a small unpublished treatise called Kitab nasab al-khirqa, 
where Ibn ‘Arabi enumerates his silsilas, he states that in 592/1195 in Seville 
he received the khirga from Taqi |-Din ‘Abd al-Rahman al-Tawzari and that 
in 594/1197 in Fez he received it from Muhammad b. Qasim al-T'amimi al- 
Fasi; he adds that both these men received it themselves from Abt I-Fath al- 





(khirga. ‘ahd, talgin al-dhikr, etc.) cf. ].S. Trimingham., The Sufi Orders in Islam. Oxford 1971. 
pp.1 81-3. 

42. Tak., ed. Codera. § 1654: Fut.. 1, p.t87: Kitab nasab al-khirqa, ms. Esad Efendi 1507. f° 97: 
MS. Yahya Efendi 2415, f° 3b. 

43. The tullab were an official Almohad body. In a sense they were the guardians of tradition: 
their mission was to study the shari a and tawhid (as formulated by the Mahdi) and teach the 
rudiments of the faith to people who were ignorant of them. Cf. Historia politica del imperio 
almohade, 1, p.21 3. and Trente-sept Lettres officielles almohades, p.1 33. For the three Qastallani 
brothers see Denis Gril's biobibliographical sketch in his edition of Safi al-Din Ibn Abi Manstr’s 
Risala, pp.210-1f. | 

44. Fut. 1, pp.391-2: 1V, p.474. For Abu |- Abbas Qastallani cf. Dibaj. pp.67-8: Wafayat al- 
ayan, I. p.1go: Ibn Abi l-Mansur, Risala. pp.129-30, and the biobibliographical sketch on 
Pp.210-11. For the Kitab al-khalwa al-mutlaga (one of Ibn ‘Arabi's unpublished works) cf. Histoire 
et classification, R.G. § 255. 
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Mahmudi.+* However, in the first volume of the Futuhat*® he records that the 
khirga khadiriyya was transmitted to him by Taai al-Din Tawzari. who had 
received it from Shaikh Sadr al-Din Ibn Hamawayh., who had received it from 
his grandfather who in turn had obtained it from Khadir. The Bana 
Hamawayh were a family of some importance, {ranian in origin, and several] 
of its members held the role (itself more political than spiritual) of shaykh al- 
shuyukh or shaikh of shaikhs at Damascus.*’ Sadr al-Din himself assumed 
this role after his father’s death in 577/1181, and retained it until his own 
death in 616/1219. One point worth noting in passing is that to judge from 
ibn Arabi's references to Sadr al-Din, which are few and far between, even 
though the two shaikhs were both living in the East at the same time they 
apparently never met.** 

Apart from these details, Ibn ‘Arabi’s assertion that Sadr al-Din received 
the khirga khadiriyya from his grandfather poses something of a problem. If we 
examine the genealogical tree of the Banu Hamawayh?? we find that Sadr 
al-Din's grandfather was in fact Abu !-Hasan ‘Ali, a pupil of Ghazali who died 
in 539/1144; and yet Sadr al-Din himself was only born in 543/1148. 
Furthermore, Haydar Amoli (d. approx. 787/1 386) specifies in the prole- 
gomena to his Nass al-nusis—a vast commentary on Ibn ‘Arabi’s Fusus al- 
hikam—that it was Muhammad b. Hamawayh (d. 5 30/1135), Sadr al-Din’s 
great-grandfather and a pupil of the Imam al-Haramayn. who had been 
Khadir's disciple.*’ And finally, Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a (d. 668/1270), author ofa 
famous biographical compilation about doctors, reproduces in the second 
volume of his Tabagat al-atibba’ the chain of Sadr al-Din in the form in which it 
had been transmitted to his uncle Rashid al-Din Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a by Sadr al- 


45. The specilications of date and place do not occur in the two manuscripts listed above, but 
they are to be found in another manuscript kindly communicated to me by O. Yahia. In Sufis of 
Andalusia, p.39 nit. RW. Austin states that Ibn ‘Arabi had already received the khirga from 
Khadir in 580°1 £84 at Seville. He bases this conclusion on a passage in the Kitdb nusab al-khirqa. 
ms. Esad Efendi 1507. 1° 9&8: however, in the passage in question Ibn Arabi simply says that he 
had been Khadir’s companion (sahibtu) and had received trom him the rules of propriety and 
submission to masters (ta@addabtu bihi wa akhadhtu-anhual-tas}im li maqulat al-shuyukh). In other 
words he is simply referring here to his first encounter with Khadir at Seville. He also alludes to 
his investitures at Seville. Fez and Mecca elsewhere. in a short poem in the Diwan. p.58. 

46. Fut. 1. p.187. 

47. For the Banu Hamawayh cf. L.Pouzet, Aspects de la vie religieuse a Damas. 1, pp.25 3. 285: 
C. Cahen, Les Peuples musulmans dans [histoire médiévale. Damascus 1977. pp.45 7-82. 

48. Apart from the passage in Futuhat. 1, p.t87 | have only been able to find one other 
reference to Sadr al-Din b. Hamawayh, in the Sharh kitab khal’ al-na‘layn, f° 17 3. 

49. Ch e.g. L. Pouzet. Aspects de la vie religieuse a Damas. 1, p.285: EP s.v. Awlad al-Shaykh. 

50. Haydar Amoli. al-Mugaddima min kitab nass al-nusus, ed. H. Corbin and Q, Yahia. 
Bibliotheque iranienne, vol. XNII. Tehran-Paris, 1352/1974, p.2210. 
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Din himself.5' Now according to this document, Sadr al-Din received the 
khirga not from his grandfather but from his father, ‘Umar (d. 577/1181), 
who in turn had received it from his own father, Muhammad b. Hamawayh. 
who had obtained it from Khadir who himself had obtained it from the 
Prophet. Here again we come up against a contradiction, because Muham- 
mad b. Hamawayh was not the father but the grandfather of ‘Umar b. 
Hamawayh. There is a link missing—-namely Abu I-Hasan ‘Alt (d. 5 39/ 
1144), the father of ‘Umar and the grandfather of Sadr al-Din, unless, that is. 
‘Umar b. Hamawayh did not in fact receive the khirqa directly trom his 
grandfather Muhammad b. Hamawayh. But whatever the truth of the 
matter is, from these various texts it emerges that in receiving the khirqa from 
Taqi al-Din Tawzari Ibn ‘Arabi actually received a double affiliation with the 
Prophet—one of them passing via Khadir, whom, it will be remembered, he 
had already met on three occasions. 

On his arrival in the East Ibn ‘Arabi was again invested with the khirga: 
firstly at Mecca in 599, at the hands of Yunus b. Yahya al-Hashim1>* who 
himself had received it from ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jilani (d. 561/1165), and again 
two years later in Mosul, from a disciple of the famous Qadib al-Ban.°* This 
second investiture made the Shaikh al-Akbar revise his opinion about the 
profundity of significance of the libs al-khirqa. Although in its most general 
sense this investiture is simply a symbol of initiatory companionship, 
according to [bn ‘Arabi it is also—in a more specific and technical sense— 
the means by which a master produces an immediate transformation in his 
disciple. Jn his own words: ‘One of my teachers, ‘Ali b. “Abd Allah b. Jami‘. 
who was a companion of ‘Ali al-Mutawakkil and Qadib al-Ban, had met 
Khadir; he used to live in his garden outside Mosul. Khadir had invested him 
with the khirga in the presence of Qadib al-Ban. He in turn transmitted it to 
me, on the very same spot in his garden where he had received it from Khadir 
and in the same way that it had been performed in his case** .... From this 
time onwards |] maintained [the validity and effectiveness of] investiture with 
the khirqa and | invested people with it because ] understood that Khadir 
ascribed importance to it. Up until then I was no supporter of investiture with 
the khirqa when understood in this sense: as far as 1 was concerned it was 


SI. Ibn Abi Usaybi'a, ‘Uyun al-anba’ fi tabagat al-atibba’, ed. A. Miller. Konigsberg 
Selbstverlag. 1884. Il. p.250. This silsila is reproduced by [.8.Trimingham. The Suft Orders in 
Islam, p.262. 

52. Kitab nasab al-khirqa, ms. Esad Efendi £507, f° 96: ms. Yahya Efendi 2415. f° 3. 

53. Idem, Fsad Ef., f° 98; Yahya Ef., f° 3; Fut.. 1. p.187; Durra, 8 69, in Sufis of Andalusia, 
p.157. 

54. Ibn ‘Arabi also describes the incident in the Durra, where he specities that in this 
Particular instance the khirga was a small cotton cap. Cf. Durra § 69, in Sufis of Andalusia, p.157. 
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simply an expression of companionship .... So itis that when the masters of 
spiritual states perceive some imperfection in one of their companions and 
wish to perfect that person's state, they resort to the custom of meeting with 
the person alone. The master then takes the piece of clothing he is wearing in 
the spiritual state he is in at that particular moment, removes it and puts it on 
the man whom he wishes to guide to perfection. He then holds the man 
closely to him—and the master’s state spreads to his disciple, who thereby 
attains to the desired perfection. This is the ‘‘clothing”’ as I understand it and 
as it has been transmitted by our masters’ .>> 

Apart from the certificate of investiture made out to the addressee of the 
Kitab nasab al-khirqa,°® elsewhere Ibn ‘Arabi supplies the names of fifteen 
people to whom he had transmitted the khirqa. The source of this information 
is a series of short poems placed at the beginning of the Diwan.°’ Interestingly, 
fourteen out of these fifteen people are muridat, women;5® the only male 
disciple mentioned is Badr al-Habashi>?—although of course this is not to 
deny that Ibn ‘Arab! transmitted the khirga to numerous other murids or male 
disciples. And one other detail is even more interesting. In the majority of 
cases it was during his sleep that Ibn ‘Arabi saw himself investing these 
women with the khirgqa: so, for example, in the case of the daughter of the 
great Shafi‘ite gadi Ibn Zaki (d. 617/1220), a woman whom certain sources 
referred to earlier state that he married.” 


* 


Ibn ‘Arabi was a little over thirty years old when, at Seville in 592H, he 
received this investiture with the khirga. He was already—-and probably had 
been for several years°'—an accomplished spiritual teacher in his own right. 
To judge from the following anecdote which he recorded in the Futihat, by 


55. Fut., I, p.187. Ibn ‘Arabi alludes again to this ‘technical’ significance of the khirga in the 
Kitab nasab, ms. Esad Ef.. ff°§ 90/9o0b. 

56. The name of the person varies from manuscript to manuscript. In Ms. Esad Ef., f° 96, his 
name is given as Sayyid Kamal al-Din b. Ahmad... b. ‘Ali b. Abi Talib, but in ms. Yahya Ef., 
f° 3, he is called Ahmad b. ‘Ali al-Ishbill. 

57. Diwan, pp.5 3-60. 

58. When referring to two of them Ibn ‘Arabi uses the expression ‘my daughter’. Are we to 
understand this figuratively or literally? One of them is called Dunya (p.54), the other Safra 
(p.57). 

59. Diwan, p.54. 

60. Diwan, p.56. Before giving the poems that come next, Ibn ‘Arabi states: ‘Here ends what 
happened in the world of the senses; what I will now describe took place during sleep’. This 
statement is followed by a series of short poems which mention eight women who received the 
khirga from him. 

61. We do not know the exact date when Ibn ‘Arabi had his first disciples, but 586/1190 
would be a reasonable guess. 
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this time and in spite of his youth he had a very imposing bearing and 
appearance: a presence that inspired fear and respect in his disciples. ‘I once 
spent the night at the home of Abu |-Husayn b. Abi ‘Amr Ibn Tufayl in Seville, 
in 592. He had enormous respect for me and always observed the rules of 
propriety (adab) in my presence. That night we were joined by Abu |-Qasim al- 
Khatib, Aba Bakr Ibn Sam, and Aba |-Hakim Ibn al-Sarraj.°? The respect 
everyone had for me prevented them from relaxing; they remained polite and 
silent. I decided to resort to a ruse to help them unwind. Our host asked me to 
treat them to a little of my teaching, and I saw that this was the opportunity 
to put my plan into action. I replied to him: ‘TI must tell you about one of my 
works entitled ‘The Guide regarding transgression of the rules of propriety’ 
(al-irshad fi kharq al-adab al-mu‘tad); if you wish, I will explain one of its 
chapters to you’. ‘I would be delighted’, he replied. I then proceeded to place 
my leg on his chest, and I said: ‘‘Give me a little massage!’’ He and the others 
grasped what I was driving at, and they began to loosen up. Their torpor and 
tenseness vanished, and we passed the very best of nights together.’®? 


* 


Without any doubt the year 592 marked the apogee of the Almohad Empire. 
Not content with his victory at Alarcos, Manstr went ahead with the 
invasion of Castile; he marched as far as Toledo, and Alfonso the Eighth 
called for a truce—in vain. On his return from the expedition, which was 
more spectacular than military, the Almohad sultan carried out a meticulous 
inspection of his administration at Seville. He uncovered and punished 
various crimes of embezzlement, dismissed some officials and appointed 
others. With order and justice apparently re-established Mansur embarked 
on a fresh demonstration of force which took him to the gates of Madrid, 
where he signed the ten-year treaty proposed to him by Alphonso the Eighth. 
Andalusians no longer had anything to fear.°* And yet Ibn ‘Arabi left 
Andalusia once again for the Maghreb. Why this fresh departure? Certainly 
there can be no question this time of ‘flight’ from the enemy. The answer to 
the question is given by Ibn ‘Arabi himself later on in the same sketch from 
the Durra (the one devoted to Salih al-Barbari) in which he touches on the 
domestic problems mentioned earlier.®> ‘It used to be the case that the Emir of 
believers wanted me to enter his service. To this end he sent me the former 


62. This disciple is also mentioned in Fut., I, p.154, in connection with Averroes’ funeral. 

63. Fut., IV, p.539. 

64. For the chronicling of the year 592 cf. Marrakushi, Mu‘jib, p.206:; Ibn ‘Idhari, Bayan, II, 
Pp.198~202; J. Bosch Vila, Sevilla islamica, p.168. 

65. Durra, § 3, in Sufis of Andalusia, pp.75~6. 
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Chief of Justice Ya‘qub Abt !-Qasim b. Taqi.°° He had instructed the judge to 
meet me alone and not try to force my hand if! refused to accept the proposal. 
When he came to make me the offer, 1 refused: the words of the shaikh 
{Barbari] were still ringing in my ears. Subsequently I met the Prince, and he 
asked me about the two sisters of mine who were in need of protection. When 
I had explained their situation to him he proposed to me to find suitable 
husbands for them; my reply was that I would attend to the matter myself. He 
said to me: “Don't be so hasty: | have a duty towards them.""°’ . . Shortly 
after I had left the Prince, he sent me a messenger to renew his offer regarding 
my two sisters. | thanked the messenger and departed almost immediately for 
Fez together with my family and a paternal cousin.... As soon as I had 
settled in Fez | married off my two sisters and so was freed of responsibility for 
them.’ 

[bn ‘Arabi made three journeys to Fez: first of all in 591, then in 593 
(remaining this time at least until 594), and finally in §97. After this last visit 
he went on to Tunis, and from there he left the Islamic West for good. As for 
his meeting with the Almohad sultan in Andalusia—-an encounter which 
immediately preceded and even motivated one of his journeys to Fez—it 
cannot have occurred in 591 because, according to Ibn ‘Arabi’s explicit 
statement,°* when Mansur arrived at Seville in Jumada HW 591/1195 he 
himself was already in Fez. Neither can it have occurred in 597: that year falls 
within the reign of Mansur’s son, Nasir, who appears not to have come to 
Andalusia until 606/1209.°° Consequently it is very probable that this 
interview with the sultan, which precipitated [bn ‘Arabi’s departure from 
Seville for Fez, occurred late in 592 or early in 593. During this period 
Mansur was living in Seville, and more specifically at the castle of 
Aznalfarache which he had moved into on the day after the battle of Alarcos: 
he was only to leave Andalusia, for Marrakech, in Jumada I 594/1197.”° 


66. Doubtless b. Baqi should be read instead of b. Taqi. Abt |-Qasim b. Baqi was indeed for a 
long while gad under Ya‘qub, as well as holding the post for some time under the rule of his son. 
He appears to have been highly esteemed by Ya‘ qub al-Mansur, who made a point of insisting in 
his will that he should be confirmed in his position of office. According to Huici Miranda this 
favouritism on Ya‘qub’s part was due to the fact that Ibn Bag: had abandoned the Malikite 
madhhab in preference for [bn Hazm’s. Cf. Historia politica del Imperio almohade. 1, p.384; Mubjib, 
pp.191. 207. 

67, It willbe remembered that Ibn Arabi's father, who had spent part of his life in the service 
of the Almohads. was dead. 

68. See above, chapter 6 ad init. 

6g. Mu'jib. pp.2 34-35: Sevilla islamica, p.170. There was no need for Nasir to concern himself 
with Andalusia, which was out of danger thanks to the ten-year treaty signed in 59 3/1196. On 
the other hand. he was obliged to take action to quell the revolt of the Banu Ghaniyya in Ifrigiva. 

70. Muu jib, p.206; Sevilla islamica, p.169. 
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The major experiences that Ibn ‘Arabi went through in Fez, in both 593 
and 594. meant that the town came to occupy a privileged place in his travels 
almost comparable to the position later occupied by Mecca. It should also be 
noted that. contrary to his previous visit which appears to have been fairly 
brief, this time Ibn ‘Arabi stayed in Fez for a considerable period. He was there 
in 593. in 594. and possibly even in 595—at any rate we only see him back 
in Andalusia in that year. 

If Ibn ‘Arabi had been asked to choose a symbolic name for the town of Fez, 
he would no doubt have called it Nur. Light: it was here that he attained once 
again to the Abode already referred to—the Abode in which he ‘became 
light’. But on this second occasion the interior metamorphosis brought about 
by this beatific vision was accompanied by a very tangible charism: just like 
the Prophet, who used to say he could see behind his back, Ibn ‘Arabi became 
a ‘face without a nape’ (wajh bi la gafa), one total eye capable of seeing in every 
single direction. He describes this phenomenon twice in the Futuhat, and in 
considerable detail. In the lengthy chapter 69”' he writes as follows: ‘Know 
that the Prophet is all face and no nape or neck. That is why he declared. *'] 
see you behind my back"’.”* ... When | inherited this station from him and it 
became mine. | happened to be directing the prayer at the al-Azhar Mosque 
in Fez. At the mihrab my entire essence became one single eye; I could see 
from every side of myself in just the same way that I could see my qibla. 
Nobody escaped my view: neither the person who was entering nor the 
person who was leaving, and not even those who were performing the prayer 
behind me....’ The second account occurs in chapter 206, and contains 
some additional points of detail. ‘I obtained this station |of Light] in 593 at 
Fez, during the ‘asr prayer while I myself was directing the prayers at the al- 
Azhar Mosque, which is in [the district of ] “Ayn al-khayl. Jt appeared to me in 
the form ofa light that was if anything more visible than what was in front of 
me. Also, when I saw this light the status of the direction “behind” (hukm al- 
khalf ) ceased for me. I no longer had a back or the nape of a neck, and while 
the vision lasted I could no longer distinguish between different sides of 
myself. ] was like a sphere: 1 was no longer aware of myself as having any 
“side’”’ except as the result of a mental process-~not an experienced 
reality ....'73 

Two particular points emerge from these accounts. Firstly. the illumina- 
tion was not simply an internal one because it was accompanied by a 


71. Fut., I, p.4g1. 

72. Bukhari, iman, 3. 

73. Fut., U, p.486. For the symbolism of the nape of the neck cf. ‘Uglat al-mustawfiz. ed. 
Nyberg, pp.98-9, where Ibn ‘Arabi states that the believer is a ‘face without a nape’, the non- 
believer (kafir) ‘a nape without a face’ and the hypocrite (munafiq) ‘a face plus a nape’. 
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physical phenomenon during the course of which the spatial conditions 
of the body were transcended (‘I was like a sphere’).74 It must also be 
emphasised here that according to Ibn ‘Arabi one of the characteristics of the 
Pole—although not necessarily a characteristic unique to him—is precisely 
the quality of being a ‘face without a nape’.”?5 Secondly, according to Ibn 
‘Arabi the station in question is one that forms part of the Muhammadan 
heritage. Elsewhere he explains in connection with this issue that only he 
who has attained to this station in which he is able to perceive the qibla in all 
directions has the right (as did the Prophet) to perform prayers on horseback. 
Finally, it is interesting to note that this incident occurred in the al-Azhar 
Mosque: the imam there was normally Muhammad b. Qasim al-Tamimi, 
who in the very same place and during the same year transmitted to Ibn 
‘Arabi his hagiographical work on the saints of Fez,7° and in the year 594/ 
1197 invested him with the khirga. 

The year 593 was for Ibn ‘Arabi also the year of his encounter—again at 
Fez-—with the Pole of his time: Ashall al-Qaba’ili. In fact it would be more 
correct to speak of him identifying the Pole rather than encountering him, 
because he had already been frequenting his company for some time; as he 
states in the Durra, this man never spoke to him of anything apart from the 
Qur’an. However, he was unaware of the fact that the man held the function 
of qutbiyya until the day when God revealed it to him during the course of a 
vision. ‘I met the Pole of the time in 593, at Fez. God had shown him to me 
during a vision and had revealed to me who he was. Subsequently [on the 
next day|’’ several of us gathered together in Ibn Hayytin’s garden at Fez; he 
himself was there, but nobody paid him any attention. He was a foreigner, 
originally from Bougie, and he had a withered hand. With me at this 
gathering were several masters from among the men of God, all of them 
highly regarded in the Path, such as Abt |-‘Abbas al-Hassar7® and others like 


74. It will be noted in this connection that according to Ibn ‘Arabi primordial Man was 
spherical. Cf. Tadbirat ilahiyya, p.225. 

75. Kitab manzil al-qutb, in Rasa’il, Hyderabad 1948, p.6. 

76. Fut., IV. p.503. Cf. also A. Bel, Sidi Bou Medyan et son maitre Fd-Daqgqaq a Fes, 1, p.56. Alfred 
Bel appears not to have known that Tamimi died in 603/1 206 because he refers to him as if he 
was writing later. 

77. Ibn ‘Arabi also describes the encounter in the Durra, and it is there that he gives the 
information that the name of the Pole was Ashall al-Qaba‘ili. He adds that one night he was 
informed in a dream about the nature of this man’s role, and that on the very next day he 
encountered him in Ibn Hayydn’'s garden. Cf. Durra, § 62, in Sufis of Andalusia, pp.152-53. 

78. To date I have unfortunately not been able to find any biographical account of al-Hassar. 
Tadili simply states that he was a disciple of Shaikh Abu [-Rabi° Sulayman Tilimsani (d. 579/ 
1187) at Fez: cf. Tashawwuf, p.280. But Ibn ‘Arabi refers to him twice in the Futuhat: in Fut., TM, 
p. 34 he says that Hassar was one of the malamiyya and in Fut., 1, p.233 he tells a story abouta 
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him. All these men showed great respect towards me. The meeting was only for 
my sake, and nobody else apart from me spoke about the knowledge of the Way; if 
they happened to speak about it among themselves they subsequently 
submitted the results of their discussion to me. It so happened that the Pole came 
to be mentioned—-while he himself was present. I said to them: ‘‘My brothers, 
I am going to tell you some amazing things about the Pole of your time’’. In 
saying this | turned towards the man who during my sleep had been shown 
to me by God to be the Pole, and who also often kept my company and loved 
me greatly. He said to me: ‘Say what God has revealed to you, but do not 
reveal his identity!’ ... After everyone had left, this Pole came up to me and 
said: ‘‘May God reward you. You did well in not referring to him by name. 
May the salvation and mercy of God be upon you!”’ This was in fact a farewell 
greeting, although I did not know it; never did I see him again.’”” 

There is one major inference to be drawn from this account: even though 
Ibn ‘Arabi was still only a young man of thirty-three, he was already 
recognised at this time by Sufis in the Islamic West as being the Master par 
excellence. 

The renown Ibn ‘Arabi enjoyed at this period among Sufis—and perhaps 
among non-Sufis as well?—is confirmed by his narrative of the circum- 
stances surrounding his meeting with another ‘Pillar’ (watad), Ibn Ja‘dun al- 
Hinawi. ‘I had arrived in Fez, where people had heard me spoken of [without 
recognising me] and hoped to be able to meet me. To avoid them I escaped 
from the house [ was in and went to the Great Mosque. Unable to find me in 
the house, they looked for me in the mosque. I saw them coming towards me, 
and when they asked me where I was I replied: ‘‘Continue looking for him 
until you find him”. While I was sitting there, very smartly dressed, the 
shaikh [Ibn Ja‘dan] came and sat down in front of me. I had never met him 
before. Through divine inspiration I was made aware of his states, of his 
station, of the fact that he was one of the four Pillars (awtdd) and of the fact 
that his son would inherit his station. I told him I knew who he was. He shut 
his book and got up, saying, ‘“‘Don’t unmask me, don’t unmask me!’’’®° 

So both Ibn JaSdan and Ashall Qaba’ili were Pillars and, a fortiori, 
malamiyya as well. They also shared one other feature in common: just as 
nobody paid any attention to Qaba’ili, so (as Ibn ‘Arabi notes) ‘when Ibn 
Ja‘dan was absent nobody noticed, and when he was present nobody asked 





disciple of Hassar who suffered from having ‘fallen’ from his station (magam), and whom Ibn 
‘Arabi managed to cure through the exercise of gentleness and patience. 

79. Fut., IV, p.76. 

80. Ruh, § 17, pp.109—10: Sufis of Andalusia, pp.11 5-16. 
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his opinion. When he arrived somewhere nobody welcomed him, and during 
the course of conversation nobody spoke to him. Everyone ignored him’.*! 
Both men alike were anonymous individuals, unobtrusive, almost invisible. 
It will be remembered that this unobtrusiveness is the characteristic of the 
malamiyya: ‘They are the Hidden, the Pure,... concealed among 
men...’.°* But not all of them enjoy this privilege. Some of them are—in 
spite of themselves—invested with an external governing function (tadbir): so 
for example the first four caliphs, who combined a spiritual function with a 
temporal one. Others again were endowed with an apostolic mission which 
obliged them to emerge from anonymity and make themselves known: to 
reveal themselves in order to reveal God. This was doubtless the case with Ibn 
“Arabi, who states time and time again in his writings that he had received an 
order from God commanding him to guide men and counsel them: ‘I have 
been commanded to teach created beings and counsel them: I have been 
forced and constrained to do so against my will (qasran wa hatman wajiban)’ 83 
And as he says in the very first lines of the Ruh: ‘This mission has been 
entrusted to me and to me in particular, more than to any other man’.*4 
People of this kind make the supreme sacrifice: they agree to conceal their 
‘ubudiyya, or servanthood, for the sake of manifesting the divine rububiyya or 
lordship. This sacrifice often exposes them to calumny and hatred, and 
sometimes it becomes intolerable. That is why several times during his life Ibn 
‘Arabi was tempted to evade his responsibility so that he could consecrate 
himself entirely to ‘ibada or worship, hidden from other people’s sight.®5 


‘Lord, I have asked You to grant Your servant permission 
To remain hidden until the end of time 
Like Ibn Ja‘dun, a teacher and a guide 
Who was always Veiled by God. 
Lord, I have asked You for the protection of occultation .. .’.8¢ 

Ibn ‘Arabi’s request was not to be granted; God had another destiny 
reserved for him. He was already aware of the fact, and was to receive 
confirmation of it in the same place: Fez. 


81. Ibid. Itis also worth noting that both men suffered from a physical handicap: the Pole had 
a ‘withered hand’ and Ibn Ja‘dun ‘suffered from a speech defect and could only speak with 
considerable difficulty’ (cf. Ruh, § 17; Sufis of Andalusia, p.115). 

82. Fut., I, p.181. 

83. Ruh, p.31. 

84. Ibid., p.19. 

85. Cf. e.g. Rah, p.31; Kitab al-mubashshirat, ms. Fatih 5322, f° 91. 

86. Diwan, p.3 33. 
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DURING the course of his lifetime Ibn ‘Arabi journeyed thousands of miles and 
passed through dozens of countries: from Tunis to Mecca, Jerusalem to 
Baghdad, Konya to Damascus. But it was in Fez, once again, in the year 594/ 
1198, that he made the longest and most extraordinary journey of all. This 
was no longer a horizontal journey but a vertical one, not a terrestrial but a 
celestial one: a spiritual, not physical, journey which carries the pilgrim 
beyond every geographical frontier into the Divine Presence, ‘two bows'’- 
length away or nearer’ (Qur’an 53:9). For the saints, awliya’, imitation of the 
Prophet culminates in this ‘Journey by Night’ in which each of them 
actualises spiritually what for Muhammad was the supreme experience of 
the Ascension (mi‘raj) in the body through the heavens to the Throne of 
God.°®7 But just as no two saints will ever experience the identical illumination 
(fath), similarly one’s mi‘raj or ascension will always be different from 
another’s. That is why even though every saint or wali follows the path 
opened up by the Messenger, each individual discovers a different landscape 
because this perilous quest is basically neither more nor less than the total 
and perfect realisation of the prophetic statement ‘He who knows himself 
knows his Lord’. Man is a microcosm (‘alam saghir) containing in himself at 
least potentially all the possibilities displayed in the universe; as a true copy 
(nuskha) of the macrocosm, everything that exists in it has its counterpart in 
man. One consequence of this is that everything contemplated by the saint 
during his Noctural Voyage—the blaze of theophanies, the angelic splen- 
dours, the temptations and trials, and the prophetic figures he meets—all 
takes place inside himself. As Ibn Arabi was to say of his own ‘ascension’: ‘My 
voyage took place nowhere else except inside myself’. In this sense the 
Ascension is nothing but the exploration of one’s own being. Only at the end 
of this internal adventure, in which the saint is simultaneously the theatre 
and the actor, is he close to attaining the goal of his quest. But the mi‘raj in the 
Strict sense of ‘Ascension’ is only a part of the journey. Unless the pilgrim 
happens to be one of the wagqifiin—those who come to their eternal stopping- 
place in the contemplation of the One—he must now make the symmetrically 
Opposite journey and descend again to created beings. In his Risdalat al-anwar 
Ibn ‘Arabi explains that the raji‘iin, ‘those who return’, are of two kinds: ‘On 
the one hand there is the person who is sent back for himself .. .. Him we call 
the gnostic (al-‘drif): he returns so as to perfect himself by following a 
different route from the one he had taken. On the other hand there is the 


87. For the Prophet's mi‘raj cf. EP s.v.; Qushayri, Kitab al-mi‘raj, Cairo 1954. 
88. Fut., Ul, p.350. 
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person who is sent back to created beings for the sake of directing and guiding 
them by his word. He is the knowing-heir (al-“dlim al-warith)'.°9 As we will 
see, [bn ‘Arabi plainly belonged to this second category; and in spite of his 
wish he was not to remain in the shade, like Ibn Ja‘dun. 

Two texts by Ibn ‘Arabi describe—in very different ways from each other— 
his own experience of the mi‘raj. On the one hand there is the Kitab al-isra’ ,9° 
the ‘Book of the Journey by Night’, which was written in Fez in the month of 
Jumada 594, probably on his ‘return’ from his celestial pilgrimage; in it he 
retraces his itinerary in symbolic mode, using a style that alternates between 
rhymed prose and poetry. And on the other hand there is chapter 327 of the 
Futuhat,?' where the Shaikh al-Akbar describes the same experience but 
much more explicitly. Chapter 167 of the Futuhat?* and the Risdalat al-anwar 
also deal with the same subject, but impersonally. As these four sources have 
already been studied in detail elsewhere?} there is no need here to do more 
than summarise the chief stages in Ibn ‘Arabi’s initiatory journey as they are 
outlined in chapter 367 of the Futuhat.% 

After being stripped of his corporeal nature—for whereas the Prophet's 
Ascension was made bi jismihi, in his body, saints (awliya’) only accomplish 
it in spirit?°——the shaikh arrived at the first heaven, where he was greeted by 
the Father of Humanity. Adam revealed to him that all men are on the Right 
of God and this means that everyone without exception is destined for bliss. 
As Ibn ‘Arabi explains: ‘If the divine wrath was eternal, the same would apply 
to the punishment...; but the divine wrath will cease at the Great 
Judgement’. In fact, he continues, the Resurrection will last only for a limited 
period of time—the fifty thousand years corresponding to the fifty halts of a 
thousand years each that were mentioned earlier. This is the period of the 
imposing of penalties (iqamat al-hudud). Beyond that period the authority, al- 
hukm, will belong to the Names ‘the All-Merciful’ and ‘the most Merciful’ (al- 
rahman al-rahim). Ibn ‘Arabi’s notion of punishment is one of the aspects of 
his teaching which was the greatest cause of scandal for the doctors of the 
Law: interpreting in a strictly literal manner the verses of the Qur’an?° which 
declare the eternity of the stay in hell but not the eternity of the punishment, 


89. Risalat al-anwar, p.14, in Rasa’il, Hyderabad 1948; Seal of the Saints, pp.1 70-71. 

90. Kitab al-isra’, in Rasa’il, Hyderabad 1948. 

Ot. Fut., Ill, p.345-50. 

92. Fut., I, pp.270-8 3. 

93. M. Chodkiewicz, Seal of the Saints, pp.147-82. 

94. Ibn ‘Arabi also refers to his ‘night journey’ (isra’) in Futuhat, II, p.620, and adds that he 
was accompanied by an angel who called him Muhammad b. Nur (“Muhammad son of light’). 

95. Fut., Ill, pp.342-3. 

96. Cf. e.g. Qur’an 6:128, 9:68, 16:29. 
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he considered that the immensity of the Divine Mercy—which according to a 
Qur’anic verse ‘embraces all things’ (7:156)—precludes the perpetuity of 
infernal suffering. Those beings who are destined to remain eternally in hell 
will indeed stay there; but for them the fire will become bliss. ‘As for the 
people of hell, they [too] will return to the state of bliss—while still remaining 
in the fire. Once the period of their punishment is over the fire will of necessity 
become ‘‘freshness and peace” (bardan wa salaman) for those who dwell there, 
and that will be their bliss.’97 It should be added that for Ibn ‘Arabi felicity or 
bliss (na‘im) is simply what accords with (mula’im) the need of each 
individual's nature. Because the damned by their constitution crave for fire 
they will only be happy in the fire—and this ‘to such a degree’, he adds, ‘that 
if they were to gain entrance to Paradise they would suffer’.?° Elsewhere he 
states that ‘even if the person who has committed the most grievous of sins 
never departs from the fire—because it is his own fitting abode and from fire 
he was created, so much so that if he was to leave it he would suffer—he will 
there experience bliss’.99 

On his arrival in the second heaven Jbn ‘Arabi had a discussion with Jesus 
(‘Isa) and John (Yahya). Jesus explained that his ability to bring the dead back 
to life derived from his spiritual nature which he had received from 
Gabriel.'°° As for John, he confirmed that the privilege of making ‘death die’ 
on the Day of Resurrection would be his, because of his name ‘Yahya’ (‘he 
lives’) which had been given to him by God. ‘But’—retorted Ibn ‘Arabi— 
‘there are many men in the world called Yahya!’ ‘Yes,’ John replied, ‘but it is I 
who possess pre-eminence in this name (Ji martabat al-awwaliyya), and it is 
therefore through me |i.e. inasmuch as I am the manifestation of the Name 
al-Muhyj | that all men live who have lived and do live’. 

Continuing on his journey Ibn ‘Arabi came to the third heaven, the heaven 
of Joseph. Here Joseph explained to him the meaning of the Prophet's 
Statement, ‘If I had gone through the same ordeal as Joseph and I had been 
Called, I would have responded to the call [immediately]’.’°’ The allusion 
here is to the incident mentioned in the Qur’an (12:50) when Joseph, a 
Prisoner, replied to the Pharaoh’s messenger that he would only accept his 
freedom when the women had acknowledged their wrong-doing. 

97. Fusus, I, p.169. [bn ‘Arabi is here comparing—and this again caused a scandal—the 
nature of this fire of Gehenna with the fire into which Abraham was thrown (Qur'an 21:69). 

98. Fut., IV, p.120. 

99. Fut., IV, p.137. On Ibn ‘Arabi’s concept of punishment cf. Su‘ad al-Hakim, Mu‘jam, 
§§ 442, 612, 644. 

100. It will be remembered that according to Islamic tradition the angel Gabriel appeared 


before Mary (Qur’an 19:17), endowed with a human form (tamaththala), to breathe the spirit of 
Jesus into her. 


1ol. Cf. Bukhari, ta‘bir, 9; anbiya’, I1, 19. 
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At the fourth heaven Ibn ‘Arabi was welcomed by Idris, the Solar Pole, who 
saluted him as the ‘Muhammadan heir’ and—in reply to a question from Ibn 
‘Arabi about the plurality of worlds—discussed with him the tajdid al-khalg, 
the renewal of creation at every instant.'°* At the fifth heaven he met Aaron 
(Harun), who described him as the ‘perfect heir’ and told him that the denial 
of the reality of the world by certain gnostics was due to an imperfect 
knowledge of theophanies.'°? In the sixth heaven Moses described and 
explained to him his experience of his vision of God, and in so doing resolved 
the ambiguity in the Qur’anic verse (7:143) which is appealed to by those 
who deny the possibility of such a vision. 

Finally the shaikh arrived at the seventh heaven, where he saw Abraham 
leaning against the bayt al-ma‘mur, the Celestial KaSba. From there he 
continued on his journey until he reached the Lote-Tree of the Limit (sidrat al- 
muntaha); this marks the final stage of the Ascension proper, but not of the 
Night Journey as a whole. ‘I became nothing but light. ... Then God made 
His word descend upon me: “Say: we believe in God, and in what has been 
revealed to us and in what has been revealed to Abraham, Ishmael, Isaac, 
Jacob and the Tribes [of Israel] and in what has been given to Moses and to 
Jesus...’ [Qur'an 3:84]. Through this one verse He gave me all the 
verses .... In this way I came to know that I was the totalisation of those whose 
names had been mentioned to me (majmu‘’ man dhukira It); this was for me the 
announcement that I had attained to the station of Muhammad .... During 
the course of this Nocturnal Journey I obtained the meaning of all the Divine 
Names and I saw that they all referred to one and the same Object Named and 
to a single Essence; this Named was the object of my contemplation, and this 
Essence was my very own being. The journey I had made was only inside 
myself, and it was towards myself that I had been guided; from this I knew 
that I was a servant in a state of purity, without the slightest trace of 
sovereignty.’ 

Here the autobiographical account in the Futuhat comes to an end. After 
exploring his inner planets and speaking with his prophets, the pilgrim 
discovered his complete servitude and the absolute sovereignty of God. But 
his journey did not stop there. He was one of the raji‘tin—those who descend 
again to created beings. More specifically, he belonged to the second category 
of rajisun—the category of beings whom he himself refers to as ‘knowing- 
heirs’ (S‘alim-warith)'°+ and whom God sends back with the mission of guiding 
men. Moses had warned Ibn ‘Arabi of this in the sixth heaven when he 


102. Ibn ‘Arabi told Idris of his encounter in front of the Ka‘ba with a man who belonged to a 
humanity prior to our own, and who revealed to him that there were several Adams. 

103. Cf. Balyani, Epitre, p.33. 

104. Risala fi l-walaya, p.25; Risalat al-anwar, p.14. 
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announced to him:?°5 ‘Know that you will present yourself in front of your 
Lord, and He will reveal to you the secret of your heart and the mysteries 
of His Book. He will give you the key to the lock on His door, and in so doing 
He will bring your inheritance to completion and validate your mission (Li- 
yusihha inbiathaka) which is your share [in the verse]: “And He has revealed 
to His servant” (Qur’an 53:10). Don't let this privilege encourage you to 
want to receive either a Law from Him which would abrogate the preceding 
one, or a revealed Book: that door is closed. ... After you have reached this 
station you will return, sent back (tarjicu mab‘uthan); and just as you are an 
heir, it is necessary that others in turn inherit from you. So be lenient in your 
command over created beings’. This advice from Moses is in some respects 
reminiscent of his intervention in the Prophet's Nocturnal Journey for the 
sake of reducing the number of obligatory prayers. The details of his advice— 
specifying that Ibn ‘Arabi will be sent back in order to transmit his heritage— 
plus the title of Muhammadan Heir and Perfect Heir bestowed on him by 
Aaron and Idris, and also Ibn ‘Arabi's reference to himself as the ‘totalisation 
of all the prophets’, are all allusions to his role as Seal of Muhammadan 
Sainthood. In fact, the mi‘raj of 594 represents the second act in the divine 
comedy of which the first scene had already been acted out in 586, back in 
Andalusia. 

‘As for the Seal of Muhammadan Sainthood, which is the specific Seal of 
the sainthood reserved for Muhammad's apparent community'°"... Icame 
to know the details about it in Fez, in Morocco, in 594. God familiarised me 
with it and showed me the sign of its function—which I will not name.’'°’ In 
another passage in the Futuhat Ibn ‘Arabi declares that he came to know the 
identity of the Muhammadan Seal in 595; but, as we will see, this was a slip of 
the pen. ‘He is living in our age. | came to know as much in 595. I saw the 
sign of his function, a sign which God has hidden from His servants but which 
He revealed to me at Fez in such a way that I knew he was the Seal of 
Sainthood.’!°% But although in these passages Ibn ‘Arabi obstinately refuses 
to name the person in question, he did in fact disclose the person’s name in 
several poems (one of them included in the Futuhat)'°? and especially in a 
very long gasida in the Diwan'*° in which he outlines the various phases of his 
investiture with the supreme function of sainthood. Here is an extract: 


‘Among the servants of God I am a hallowed spirit 
In just the same way that the Night of Destiny is the spirit of nights. 
I have purified myself of imparity through parity 


105. Kitab al-isra’, p.26. 106. In other words the ‘historical’ Islamic community. 
1o7. Fut., Tl, p.514. 108. Fut., I, p.49. 
tog. Fut., I, p.244; see above, chapter 3. t10. Diwan, pp.3 32-37. 
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Because by virtue of what is in me I am a stranger to parity and imparity 

alike.""* 

And when one night God came and announced to me 

That I was the Seal, at the beginning of the month,'** 

He said to those who happened at the time to be 

In the Supreme Pleroma and the world of the Commandment:'"3 

‘Look upon him, because My sign of his function of Seal is to be found on 
his back.'™ 

I have hidden it from the eyes of created beings out of mercy towards 

them.... 

I offered him the kingdom in fact and truth, but his reply to Me was: 

‘What is sublime must remain veiled, for You are hidden, 

And blessed is the man who imitates his master in both ease and 

difficulty’”’... 

I am without a doubt the Inheritor of the knowledge of Muhammad 

As well as of his state, both secretly and manifestly . . .. 

I am that in the city of Tunis 

As the result of a divine command which intervened during the dhikr. 

This happened to mein 590... 

In an abode pure of all illusion and reflection. 

But I only knew I was the Seal and assistant 

Four years later at Fez at the time of the full moon.''5... 

If | am neither Moses nor Jesus nor their equals 

That means nothing to me because I am the totaliser of all that,'!° 

111. For the same idea see Kitab al-isra’, pp.1I and 44. 

112. It will be noted that here Ibn ‘Arabi uses the expression ghurrat al-shahr, literally ‘at the 
first moon of the month’. In fact according to Jandi (cf. Sharh fusus al-hikam, p.109) it was ‘fi 
ghurrat al-muharram’, ‘on the first day of the month of Muharram’, that Ibn ‘Arabi received the 
announcement that he was the Seal. 

113. In Istilahat § 163 Ibn ‘Arabi defines the ‘world of the Commandment’, ‘alam al-amr, as 
‘being that which has been existentiated by God without the intermediary of a secondary cause’. 
The reference is therefore to the world of spirits or angels (also called ‘dlam al-ghayb) as opposed to 
the ‘alam al-khalg (‘world of creation’) or ‘alam al-shahdda (‘world of the visible’). Cf. also Fut., U, 
p.129, 

114. ft mawdi‘ al-darb fi l-zahr refers literally to the part of the back with the least fat on it. In 
fact according to Jandi (cf. Sharh, p.236) {bn ‘Arabi had a cavity between his shoulders which 
was the size of a partridge’s egg and corresponded to the comparable sign possessed by the 
Prophet ‘in relief’ at the same spot on his back. 

115. fi badr can for Ibn ‘Arabi mean the full moon or it may refer to his companion Badr al- 
Habashi. Given the significance of the lunar cycle in the chronology of the stages in [bn ‘Arabi’s 
investiture, | have opted for the first interpretation. 

116, There is an obvious similarity between the turn of phrase used here—‘innani jami< al- 


amr'—directly after the reference to the prophets, and the expression he uses at the end of the 
narrative in chapter 367 of the Futuhat (inni majmuS man dhukira li.. .). 
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For I am the Seal of the Saints of Muhammad, 
The specific Seal in the cities and in the deserts.’!"7 


These lines leave no possible room for doubt: [bn ‘Arabt is identifying himself 
explicitly and categorically with the Muhammadan Seal. What is more, in a 
highly condensed form the verses define his function in relation to the 
prophets. The Muhammadan Seal is not a prophet. From a certain point of 
view he is more than that, because in his own person he represents or 
embodies the totality of the sainthood of all the prophets. He is, admittedly, 
only the Heir of Muhammad—-and yet he is the heir not just to Muhammad's 
knowledge but also to his ‘state’: in other words to his name of saint (wali) 
which had been partially occulted by his name of messenger (rasul). And 
finally, this poem also confirms Chodkiewicz's conjecture that the date 595 
mentioned in one of the two passages from the Futuhat cited earlier is in fact a 
slip of the pen.'!® It was ‘four years’ after the episode at Tunis in 590— 
therefore in 594—that Ibn ‘Arabi received precise knowledge of his function 
as Seal. 

However, this qasida still raises two questions that are impossible to avoid. 
Firstly, why did Ibn ‘Arabi choose on some occasions to remain silent as to the 
identity of the Muhammadan Seal, but on other occasions choose to reveal it? 
He himself seems to have had some difficulty explaining the apparent 
caprices of his pen. He repeatedly states—and this is a point we will come 
back to later—that the Futuhat are a work written under divine inspiration: 
‘By God, there is not one single letter [in this book] which was not written 
under divine dictation (imla’ ilahi), lordly projection (ilga’ rabbani) or spiritual 
inspiration (nafath ruihani) in the very depths of my being. This is so in spite of 
the fact that I am neither one of the legislative Messengers nor a commanding 
prophet.'''? And he also says that this applies to all his works: ‘In writing 
these works it has not been my intention to perform the task of a writer, nor 
has it been my intention to follow a precise aim. Rather, my purpose has been 
to free myself from an inspiration that burns my heart and crushes my 
chest’.'*° The following passage from the Mawagi‘ al-nujim illustrates one of 
the modes of this ‘lordly projection’. ‘I was involved in the process of writing 


117. An allusion to the universal aspect of the function of Seal of the Saints. 

118. M. Chodkiewicz, Seal of the Saints, p.126. 

119. ‘al-anbiya’ al-mukallafin’: an important qualification because according to Ibn ‘Arabi the 
highest degree of sainthood—the maqam al-qurba or ‘station of proximity’-—also bears the name 
of nubuwwa mutlaga or ‘general prophecy’, which is distinct from nubuwwat al-tashri‘, ‘legislative 
prophecy’, and subordinate to it. See above, chapter 3. The quotation here is from Fut., II, 
P.456. 

120. This is how Ibn ‘Arabi defines his literary production at the start of the Fihris. Cf. 
O. Yahia, Histoire et classification, I, p.40. 
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an inspired book (kitab ilga‘i) when I was told, ‘‘Write: ‘This is a chapter of 
subtle description and most rare unveiling’. I had no idea what to write 
next; | awaited the rest of the inspiration with such expectancy that I became 
so disturbed I was virtually at death’s door. Then a luminous tablet was 
placed in front of me. It contained radiant green lines on which was written 
“This is a chapter of subtle description and most rare unveiling and the 
discourse regarding this chapter ...”. I copied out [what I saw] right to the 
end, then [the tablet] was withdrawn.’'?' 

The second question is how we are to reconcile Ibn ‘Arabi’s categorical] 
assertion, in the verses quoted above, that he only realised he was the 
Muhammadan Seal in 594/1198 at Fez, with Jandi’s interpretation of his 
Cordoba vision in 586 and of the retreat he made during that same year in 
Seville. And, for that matter, how are we to reconcile it with Ibn ‘Arabi’s own 
account of the vision he had in 589 at Algeciras, when he was shown his 
future destiny even down to specific details—details which must of course 
have included his nomination as Seal of the Muhammadan saints? This 
apparent confusion concerning a divine grace of such major significance can 
hardly be explained away just in terms of a lapse of memory. Are we then to 
suppose that one and the same event was repeated several times over? At the 
risk of anticipating the contents of a report which we will examine later on we 
can in fact conclude that, as we can see if we read the texts carefully and in 
the way they should be read, there was indeed a definite series of sequential 
and complementary events which only found their resolution—and explana- 
tion—at Mecca in 598-99. 


‘As for my companion, his is a clarity without taint, he is a pure light. He is 
Abyssinian, his name is ‘Abd Allah and he is like a full moon (badr) that is 
uneclipsed. He recognises the right due to each person and renders it to him; 
he assigns everyone their due without falling into excess. He has attained to 
the level of “distinction” (tamyiz). Through fusion (sabk) he has become 
purified like pure gold. His word is true, his promise veracious.’ These are the 
terms in which, at the very start of the Futuhat, Ibn ‘Arabi describes the man 
who for twenty-three years was to be his inseparable companion and faithful 
friend: Badr al-Habashi.'?* The bonds of affection that united them during all 
those years went far beyond the feelings of veneration and mutual respect 


121. Mawag@i‘ al-nujum, p.65. 
122. Fut., I, p.10. Cf. Denis Gril’s translation in his introduction to Habashi's Kitab al-inbah, 
p.t, in Annales islamologiques, 1.F.A.O. 1979, vol. XV. For Habashi see Mu‘Sjam al-mu allifin, Wl, 


p.39. 
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characteristic of the normal teacher-disciple relationship.'*3 From the 
moment that he first met up with Ibn ‘Arabi in Fez, Habashi never left his 
master’s side. From Fez to Seville, Tunis to Mecca, Damascus to Malatya, he 
followed him everywhere, a discreet and silent shadow. It is impossible to 
think of this man, once an Ethiopian slave but now free, without being 
reminded immediately of that other Ethiopian who used to clean the mosque 
and according to a tradition'*4 was privately pointed out to Abu Hurayra by 
the Prophet as being one of the seven substitutes (abdal). In fact there are a 
couple of references in the Futuhat which suggest that Habashi was one of the 
four ‘Pillars’ (awtdd) of his time.'*5 No doubt he was no longer a young man 
at the time of his first encounter with Ibn ‘Arabi: he had already spent some 
time in the East, where he had been a disciple of a good many shaikhs, ‘?° and 
he had a close bond of affinity with Abt Ya‘qub al-Kumi (one of Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
first teachers in Andalusia), who died in Habashi’s home.*?7 

The notoriety [bn ‘Arabi had acquired for himself throughout the Maghreb 
drew to him a considerable number of disciples. They were devoted and 
obedient, and Ibn ‘Arabi evokes with nostalgia the time he spent in their 
company and the ‘perpetual praise’ to which they dedicated themselves. 
‘_,. When the imam is aware of this he takes care to ensure that a group of 
people exists who chant the verses of the Book unceasingly, both night and 
day. This is what I myself did when I was in Fez, thanks to some blessed 
companions who had submitted to me and given me their obedience. Then I 
lost them and simultaneously I abandoned this pure practice, which is the 
noblest and most sublime of nourishments.’'?® 

Among those who came to swell the ranks of Ibn ‘Arabi’s disciples was the 
poet and philologist ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. Zaydan (d. 624/1227).'*9 ‘The philologist 
“Abd al-‘Aziz b. Zaydan used to keep my company; he had become converted 
to God but still denied the possibility of man attaining fana’ |extinction in 
God]. One day he came looking for me in Fez and said: ‘Master, the fana’ that 
the Sufis speak of is indeed true, I have just experienced it myself!’ ‘How 
so?’’, I asked. He replied: ‘“You know that the Prince of the Faithful has 


123. See esp. the verses Ibn ‘Arabi dedicated to Habashi in Fut., I, p.198. He wrote a good 
number of works—for example the Kitab mawagqi‘ al-nujim, the Kitab insha’ al-dawa'ir and the 
Kitab hilyat al-abdal, just to mention three—specifically for Habashi. 

124. Suyuti, al-Hawi li |-fatawi, Cairo 1959, II, p.428. 

125. Fut.. I, pp.r0, 160. 

126. Durra, § 71, in Sufis of Andalusia, p.158. 

127. Ruh, p.79; Sufis of Andalusia, § 2, p.69. 

128. Fut., Ill, p.334. 

129. According to the author of the Takmila (cf. § 1771, ed. Codera), ‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. “All b. 
Zaydan excelled not only in hadith, adab and poetry but also in jurisprudence ( figh). 
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arrived from Andalusia and entered the city today?” ‘Certainly,’ I answered. 
“Well,” he said, ‘I left my home along with the rest of the people of Fez to 
watch his troops enter town. As the Prince of the Faithful passed me by and | 
saw him, I became extinguished to myself (fanitu ‘an nafsi), to the troops and 
to everything perceived by man; I no longer heard the clashing of the cymbals 
or the banging of the drums, not even the noise of the rattles or the hubbub of 
the crowd. My eyes no longer saw anyone in the world except the Prince of 
the Faithful. What's more, nobody jostled me or bumped into me even 
though I was in the path of the cavalry and the people in the crowd were 
pushing against each other. I no longer saw myself and I was no longer even 
aware that I was looking at the Prince, because I was annihilated to 
myself ...’’.’'3° The Almohad Sultan whose return was celebrated with such 
enthusiasm by the people of Fez was Mansur, who left Andalusia for the last 
time in Jumada I 594/1198 to return to Marrakech, where he died soon 
afterwards.'3! 

A good number of Ibn ‘Arabi’s works are concerned with the rules of sulik: 
the conditions and obligations incumbent upon anyone entering the Path. 
The Kitab al-kunh,'3? the Kitab al-amr,'*3 al-wasiyya'34 and al-wasaya,'35 as 
well as some sections of the Tadbirat'>° and Mawagqi‘ al-nujium,'3’ to cite only 
these, define for the sdlik or wayfarer a body of precepts which he must 
conform to if he wants to reach the end of his quest. These works are 
essentially concerned with setting out the fundamental principles of tarbiya 
or spiritual training as described in all the classical manuals written before 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s time. Strict observance of the shari‘a is, needless to say, the 
condition sine qua non for success; acquisition of the ‘noble virtues’ (makarim 
al-akhlaq) such as leniency, humility, generosity and ‘chivalry’ ( futuwwa) are 
indispensable for spiritual progress; asceticism (al-zuhd)—which implies 


130. Fut., Il, p.514. 

131. Sevilla islamica, p.169. 

132. Kitab al-kunh ft ma la budda lil murid minhu, Cairo 1967. 

133. Kitab al-amr al-muhkam al-marbit fi ma yalzam ahl tarig Allah; partial edition at the end of 
the Dhakh@ ir al-a‘laq, Cairo 1968, and partial translation by Asin Palacios in Islam cristianizado, 
pp. 300-51. 

134. Kitab al-wasiyya, in Rasa’il, Hyderabad 1948: French trans. by Michel Valsan in Etudes 
traditionnelles, September-December 1968. 

135. Kitab al-wasaya, in Rasa’il (not to be confused with the bab al-wasdya in the Futuhat), 
trans. by Michel Valsan in Etudes traditionnelles, April, May and June 1952. 

136. Tadbirat ilahiyya (ed. Nyberg. pp.226~240); the chapter in question has been translated 
by Michel Valsan in Etudes traditionnelles, March and June 1962, and by Asin Palacios, Islam 
cristianizado, pp. 352-70. 

137. Fora partial translation cf. Asin Palacios, Islam cristianizado, pp.3 78-4 32. There will be 
more to say later about the composition of this work. 
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fasting. staying awake, seclusion and silence'3°—plus the constant practice 
of dhikr will make it possible for the disciple to succeed, but only on condition 
that everything is done under the direction of a spiritual guide (murshid) to 
whom he has devoted himself body and soul. In these works Ibn ‘Arabi 
compiles a long list of rules of propriety (adab) which the disciple must observe 
with regard to his teacher, but these can all be summed up in the one 
sentence from the Tadbirat: ‘You must only want what your teacher 
wants’.13° There are a number of indications suggesting that Ibn ‘Arabi 
himself was probably strict as a teacher towards his disciples. We have 
already seen that he forbade them to appeal to any form of rukhsa or ‘legal 
toleration’, and if it so happened that they made some commitment to God by 
taking a vow he would not allow them any excuse for breaking their pact.'4° 
These demands were insisted on in direct proportion to the disciple’s 
ambition; in no way do they contradict Ibn ‘Arabi’s indulgent and caring 
stance towards the community taken as a whole which was discussed earlier 
on—where the object is not to increase the burden imposed on the believer. 
For those who claim they belong to a spiritual élite, no concessions and no 
alleviations are to be granted. 

We also happen to know that Ibn ‘Arabi strictly prohibited disciples from 
participating in sama‘-s or communal spiritual recitals. These seem to have 
been a very widespread practice in his time, and we must not forget that he 
himself had once attended them; but he attacks them virulently in several of 
his works.*4' In one place he declares: ‘This practice was never appropriate 
for Sufis and has only been introduced recently by libertines.... They 
practise sama‘, as if it was an exercise in devotion and piety. but in fact they 
are just people who take religion as a joke and a game, taking advantage of 
beardless youths to further their perverse intentions and villainy .... And, 
similarly, examination of all the references to sama‘ made by all Sufis from the 
first to the last shows that the practice really only serves to satisfy the appetite 
of the senses in spite of the fact that from a legal point of view it is a perfectly 
acceptable activity’ .14? Similarly, Ibn ‘Arabi did not permit shahid bazi,'+> the 


138. Ibn ‘Arabi wrote a short treatise specifically on these four ‘pillars’ of asceticism: cf. the 
Kitab hilyat al-abdal, in Rasa’il, Hyderabad 1948. trans. by Michel Valsan, Paris 1950. 

139. Tadbirat ilahiyya, p.227; Islam cristianizado, p.357. 

140. Cf. Fut., I, pp.722-23 and above, chapter 2: also Kitab al-amr, in Islam cristianizado, 
p.318, where in matters of jurisprudence Ibn ‘Arabi instructs the disciple to reject those solutions 
which have given rise to differences of opinion among the doctors of the Law and only adopt 
those that have met with unanimous approval. This is precisely the opposite of the position he 
demands should be adopted with regard to the community as a whole. 

141. Cf. e.g. Fut., 1, p.210; IV, p.270; Ruh, preface, pp.27, 44. 

142. Kitab al-amr, in Islam cristianizado, pp.327-8. 

143. A Persian expression; its equivalent in Arabic is al-nazar ila l-murd. 
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contemplation of beautiful young men as an aid to provoking ecstasy (wajd), 
‘As for the use of a ‘‘witness’’, in other words a young beardless man, this js 
the most serious of pitfalls and the most immoral form of wickedness.’!44 

Among the spiritual exercises recommended by Ibn ‘Arabi, the practice of 
muhasaba or examination of one’s conscience occupies a special place. It will 
be remembered that he received this practice from two of his Andalusian 
teachers who used to note down every evening all their actions during that 
day. But Ibn ‘Arabi was even more demanding: he invited disciples to follow 
his own example by examining their thoughts as well as their actions. ‘You 
must demand that your soul account for itself, and you must verify the 
thoughts which crossed your mind at various moments in the day—all this 
while feeling shame with regard to God.’'4> 

Regarding the kind of dhikr used and recommended by Ibn ‘Arabi, it would 
seem that he adopted different ones during the course of his life. To begin with 
he had followed the example set by his master “Uryabi and had used the Name 
‘Allah’ as his dhikr, preferring it to any other. ‘This Name [Allah] used to be 
(kana) the dhikr I practised, and it was the one used by the master through 
whom I entered the Way. The merit of this invocation is greater than all the 
merits resulting from other forms of invocation, because God has said: ““The 
mention of ‘Allah’ is greater’ (Qur’an 29:45) and because He did not speak of 
any other forms of dhikr in spite of all the existing forms of invocation by 
Divine Names. So it is that the men of God have chosen this Name [Allah] on 
its own as an invocatory formula by itself. It produces in the heart a sublime 
effect which is not achieved by any other form of invocation.’'4° Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
particular turn of phrase here (kana dhikruna as opposed to huwa dhikruna) 
would seem to indicate that he had stopped practising dhikr using the Name 
‘Allah’. Another passage in the Futuhat, which was written later because it 
comes in the very last chapter of the work, the bab al-wasaya or ‘chapter of 
recommendations’, confirms this hypothesis because it shows that the 
Shaikh al-Akbar had finally given preference to the shahada formula, ‘la ilaha 
illa Hah’. ‘Repeat unceasingly the declaration of Islam, which is ‘‘there is no 
god apart from God’’. This is indeed the best of invocations (afdal al-adhkar) by 
virtue of the increase in knowledge that it produces.... There can be 
no doubt that the Messenger of God said: ‘‘The best statement we have 
made—both I and the prophets who preceded me—is ‘There is no god apart 
from God’ (afdalu ma qultu . . .)’’.’'4” ‘In saying ‘‘ma’’ he meant to indicate 
the merit of those who are also attached to the practice of dhikr using the 


144. Kitab al-amr, in Islam cristianizado, pp.328. 
145. Kitab al-kunh, p.7; Fut., IV, p.450. 

146. Fut., If, p.300. 

147. Cf. Muwatta’, qur’an 32, hajj 246. 
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Names ‘Allah” or “He” (huwa), which are among the utterances [spoken by 
the prophets]; and yet the most excellent of these utterances among those 
who are knowers in God is “‘Ia ilaha illa lah’"’.’"4° 

We happen to know that on one point at least Ibn ‘Arabi differed from other 
shaikhs where tarbiya or spiritual training is concerned. According to him 
other teachers were wrong in placing the emphasis on ghina’ billah or self- 
sufficiency through God. He himself advocated faqr ila llah or poverty in God, 
which, he explains, is the ontological quality of created beings (sifatuhum al- 
hagigiyya). ‘As for my companions, they have received this from me and have 
realised itin themselves .... After] had taught it to my spiritual children and 
they had recognised its importance and so become acquainted with what 
most gnostics are unaware of, they received an immense benefit and thanks 
to this benefit committed no impropriety with regard to God.’'4? 

‘Do not approach the gates of the sultan.''5° As we will see, Ibn ‘Arabi 
showed himself inflexible where this principle is concerned—a principle he 
lays down in the Kitab al-kunh and one which had frequently been expressed 
by other Sufis before him. Everything that in one way or another is linked 
with power is to be held in contempt by the disciple. This is well illustrated by 
the following rather lengthy anecdote reported by Ibn ‘Arabi in the Rui al- 
quds;*>' it concerns Shaikh ‘Abd Allah b. Ibrahim al-Malagqi al-Qalfat, whom 
Ibn ‘Arabi had met for the first time at Tarifa in 589/1193. ‘One day when 
this shaikh was in Ceuta together with Ibn Tarif, Sultan Abt I-‘Ala’'>? sent 
me two loads of provisions when I happened not to be in. Some brothers who 
had come to see me helped themselves to the food and ate it, but my own 
disciples (khawass ashabi) did not touch it. The following evening the sultan 
again sent me two loads of food, which I neither accepted nor refused. Some 
brothers had come to my place specifically (bi-I-gasd), because they knew the 
sultan was sending me food. I gave the call to prayer and did the night prayer 
itself. One of the brothers, who fancied he belonged to the rank of the Masters, 
Said to me: “‘One does not perform the prayer when the meal is served’. ] 
remained silent, and my silence angered him. I then said to him: ‘I did not 
accept this food and I have no intention of eating it because as far as J] am 


148. Fut., IV, p.448. 149. Fut., III, p.1g. 150. Kitab al-kunh, p.9. 

I51. Ruh, pp.120-1; Sufis of Andalusia, § 26, pp.129-1 30. 

152. This is probably Sultan Abu |-Ala’ Idris al-Akbar, who was governor of Ceuta before 
becoming ruler between 624 and 629 under the name of Ma’mun. It was he who officially 
abrogated Ibn Tumart's doctrine (cf. above, p.82, n.27): in his Dhay] (vol. VIII. ii. Rabat 1984, 
P.415) Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Marrakushi describes an incident in which Abu |-‘Ala’—at the time 
still governor of Ceuta—was confronted by the Sufi Jbn Sa’igh al-Ansari and was finally obliged 
to yield to his wishes. 
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concerned it is illicit (haram), and ] cannot possibly tell you to eat it because | 
want for you what I want for myself”. I went on to explain in what respect 
the food seemed to me to be illicit, then I said to them: “This food is ready, 
Those who consider it licit may eat it; the rest may abstain’. I returned to the 
house where I happened to be staying at the time, taking my disciples with 
me. The next day the brother in question went to the vizier and denounced 
me.... The matter was brought to the sultan, who was an intelligent man, 
He declared: ‘“‘My intention was solely to do good, but this man knows his 
own condition better. Consequently I will do him no harm and will not cause 
him trouble in any way whatsoever’; and he had the complaint withdrawn. 
The story of these events reached the ears of my friend al-Qalfat, who came to 
see me. Aware of the gravity of the situation, he was afraid for me and for my 
companions and rebuked me, saying: ‘‘As far as you yourself are concerned 
you have done well, but this will prove detrimental to our community as a 
whole because people here will never accept such behaviour!” I replied to 
him: ‘“‘The right of God comes first!’ (haqqu llah ahaqq). Then I made a gesture 
with my hand and stood up as a sign that he was to leave. Subsequently I met 
Ibn Tarif, who was aware of what had happened. He said to me: “Diplomacy 
first of all!’’ I replied: ‘‘Agreed—provided the essential is preserved”’.’ 

There are several inferences to be drawn from this story. First of all, one 
notes that the instinctive reaction of Ibn SArabi’s disciples in his absence was 
to refuse the food offered by the sultan. This shows quite clearly that he must 
have placed particular emphasis on this issue in his teaching. Secondly, the 
anecdote is evidence both for the concern of the Almohad authorities to ally 
themselves with Sufi circles and also for the esteem in which these authorities 
held Ibn ‘Arabi—whom,, it will be remembered, Sultan Manstr had hoped to 
take into his service. 

One other anecdote, from the Futtihat this time, confirms this last point. 
... T had experience of this situation in Tunis, in Ifrigiya. One of the 
greatest worthies of the town-——his name was Ibn Mu‘ tib—invited me to his 
house to do me honour. I accepted his invitation. When I arrived at his place 
and we were preparing to eat, he asked me to intercede on his behalf with the 
sultan (sahib al-balad) because I exerted influence and a certain authority over 
him (kuntu maqbul al-gawl Sindahu wa mutahakkiman). I agreed to do so and left 
the room without accepting the food or the gifts he had prepared for me. I did 
what he had asked me to do, and he was restored to power.’753 

Finally, one notes that when it became a question of defending the ‘right of 
God’ (hagqu lah) the Shaikh al-Akbar did not hesitate to take his stand 
against two Sufis who in other respects were friends of his. All this makes one 
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wonder what his reasons were for adopting such a guarded and even critical 
attitude with regard to the Almohad authorities, which he appears to have 
considered corrupt (fasid), whereas in the East his attitude to the ruling 
princes—both Seljuq and Ayyabid—was to prove far more conciliatory. Was 
this because he regarded the Almohad government (which, it will be 
remembered, had been founded by Ibn Tumart who himself claimed to be the 
Mahdi) as illegitimate? If this had been the case there is every reason to 
suppose that Ibn ‘Arabi would have written or said so, especially in the works 
he composed during his oriental period. But we find nothing of the kind. Most 
probably this variation in his attitude was determined by factors of spiritual 
opportuneness. The Almohad Empire in the West was doomed to disappear 
sooner or later, and in one way or another Ibn ‘Arabi was aware of the fact. 
But on his arrival in the East he was, as we will see later, to be consecrated as 
Seal of the Saints; and simultaneously he was invested by God in quite specific 
terms with an advisory capacity, or nasiha, relating to the community as a 
whole—and that included its leaders. 

As for those favoured disciples of Ibn ‘Arabi who abstained from joining in 
the meal, Habashi was doubtless one of them even though he is not explicitly 
named: from a passage in the Futihat we learn that he was accompanying his 
teacher at the time of his arrival at Ceuta in 594, which is when the incident 
is most likely to have taken place. [bn ‘Arabi had just left Fez, where he had 
been imprudent enough to reveal a divine secret (he leaves us in the dark as to 
what it was) to a large number of companions. ‘God had communicated one 
of His secrets to me in Fez in 594. I had divulged it, unaware that it is one of 
the divine secrets which are not to be told to others. J was reprimanded by the 
Beloved, and instead of giving any reply I held my silence. Finally I said to 
Him: “You sort out this problem with those to whom I confided the secret, 
because it is You who are jealous about it; You have the power to do so, not 
I!” T had revealed the secret to about eighteen men. He said to me: “‘T will deal 
with it’. Subsequently, after I had arrived in Ceuta, He told me that He had 
removed the secret from their breasts and deprived them of it. I said to my 
companion ‘Abd Allah al-Habashi: ‘‘God tells me He has done such-and-such 
a thing: let’s go to Fez to see for ourselves’’.!54 So I went there, and when these 
people came to see me I perceived that God had indeed deprived them of the 
Secret.''55 After verifying this Ibn ‘Arabi left Fez and returned to Andalusia in 
the company of Habashi. 

The events that punctuated this long stay in the Maghreb culminated, as 


154. As a matter of interest it is worth noting that, according to Idrisi, Fez was eight days’ 
Journey from Ceuta (Nuzhat al-mushtaq, trans. R. Dozy and M.J. de Goeje. p.204). 
155. Fut., ll, p.348; cf. also Ul, p.633. 
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we have seen, in the Night Journey of 594 and in Ibn ‘Arabi’s nomination as 
Seal of Muhammadan Sainthood. They were events which prompted him to 
make decisions which may not have changed the world but certainly were to 
change the face of Sufism. One of these decisions was his resolve to transmit 
in writing for the sake of all saints to come the sacred knowledge of which he 
was the heir and guardian. One example of such a writing is the Kitab al- 
‘anga’ al-mughrib, composed in 595 and devoted—as is clear from its 
complete title, ‘The Astounded Phoenix. regarding the Seal of the Saints and 
the Sun of the West’—-to the question of the Seal (khatm). His other decision 
was to leave the West for the East, there to spread his teaching. 
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y the time he had returned to Spain, accompanied by the faithful Habashi, 

Ibn ‘Arabi would seem already to have made up his mind to leave the 
West for the East, the Maghreb for the Mashreq. This is the implication of a 
letter in the Kitab al-kutub, Ibn ‘Arabi’s ‘Correspondence’ .’ The information in 
this letter, plus the corroboration of some of the details provided by the Ruh al- 
quds, allows us not only to retrace with a fair degree of accuracy Ibn ‘Arabi's 
itinerary during his many wanderings through Andalusia in 595/1198 but 
also to conclude that in his mind he was making a final visit to his homeland, 
and that it was his intention to say goodbye to his teachers before he left. We 
do not know exactly to whom the letter in question was addressed, but the 
text shows that the person was a shaikh whom the author had very recently 
spent some time with in the Maghreb. He may have been Abu Yahya b. Abi 
Bakr al-Sanhaji—a man for whom he had written the ‘Anga’ mughrib in the 
same year (595) and together with whom, as he says in the Ruh, he had 
numerous conversations about the ‘essential truths’ (haqa’iq).* But whatever 
the case may be, one thing for certain is that the letter was written in 595 
on Ibn ‘Arabi’s return from Fez. After enumerating for the sake of his 
correspondent the many shaikhs whom he had visited in Andalusia since 
taking leave of him in the Maghreb, Ibn ‘Arabi brings the letter to a close by 
announcing: ‘Here ends the list of all those I have met, and in future I will not 
Visit anyone for as long as I remain here’ (1a azuru ahadan ba‘daha ma bagqitu).° 
Now if one examines Ibn ‘Arabi’s writings one notes that all references to 


I. Kitab al-kutub, in Rasa’il, Hyderabad 1948, pp.5-10. 

2. Ruh, § 29, p.122; Sufis of Andalusia, pp.132~3. This shaikh, who lived and died in the 
Maghreb, is not to be confused with the Sanhaji who is the subject of Ruh§ 5, and who lived and 
died in Andalusia. Tadili devotes a biographical sketch to him (Tashawwuf, § 152, p.307), but 
has him die at Marrakech in ‘approximately the year 590’; however, as the Kitab Sanga’ mughrib 
Was written for him in 595, he must have died some time later. 

3. Kitab al-kutub, p.1o. 
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encounters of his in Andalusia come to a stop in, precisely, 595. The 
references continue in 597—but in Morocco. 

After saying farewell to the anonymous addressee of this letter, Ibn ‘Arabi 
tells how he continued on his way until he arrived at Qasr Kutama 
{Alcazarquivir),* a fortress some ninety kilometres to the south of Tangiers; 
there he met Shaikh ‘Abd al-Jalil b. Masa who, as we have seen, was a disciple 
of Ibn Ghalib. He then crossed the Strait—he does not state whether he set 
sail from Ceuta or from Ksar—and arrived in Algeciras, where he again saw 
Shaikh Ibn Tarif.> Next he kept going until he came to Ronda; there he visited 
a certain Abt J-Hasan al-Qanawi (or al-Khini)° who, as he states in the Rah, 
followed the Path of Chivalry (futuwwa). At this point he appears to have 
forgotten to tell his correspondent that at Ronda he also met his friend 
and teacher Abu ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ashraf al-Rundzi: it will be 
remembered that he had formed a link with this man in 589, and he was 
determined to introduce him to Habashi. ‘I had for a long time wanted to 
introduce him to my companion ‘Abd Allah Badr al-Habashi. Well, when we 
arrived in Andalusia we went to Ronda, where we attended a funeral 
ceremony. During the prayer I noticed that Abu ‘Abd Allah [al-Rundi] was 
there, and I introduced him to my companion ‘Abd Allah [al-Habashi]; I then 
went back to the place where I was staying. Al-Habashi voiced his wish to see 
the shaikh do one of his miracles. When the sunset hour arrived we 
performed the prayer; then, as the person whose place we were staying at had 
not yet got round to lighting the lamp, my companion ‘Abd Allah al-Habashi 
asked for some light. ‘All right’, said Abt ‘Abd Allah [al-Rundi]. He grabbed 
a handful of grass that was lying in the house, and while we watched him he 
struck it with his finger, saying: ‘‘Here’s some light!’’ The grass caught fire 
and we were able to light the lamp.’” 

From Ronda Ibn ‘Arabi and Habashi carried on until they arrived in Seville, 
where they went to offer their greetings to Ibn Qassim, ‘Abd Allah al- 
Mawruri and Abt ‘Imran al-Mirtuli.® Something said to them by al-Mawrtri 
confirms that the greetings were in fact a farewell. As Ibn ‘Arabi notes in the 
Ruh, ‘He said to me in the presence of my companion ‘Abd Allah Badr al- 
Habashi, “I used to fear for you because of your youthfulness, because of the 
absence of help as a result of the corruption so rampant in our times, and 
because of the degeneration I have noticed in the people of our Way; it is on 


4. Ibid., p.8: Durra, in Sufis of Andalusia, p.160. 

5. Kitab al-kutub, p.g: Ruh, § 25, p.120. 

6. Hesitatingly spelt al-Khuni by the editor of the Kitab al-kutub, p.9, but al-Qanawt in Ruh, 
§ 33. p.122. In Sufis of Andalusia, p.1 34, Austin opts for the spelling Qanuni. 

7. Ruh. § 18, pp.112-13; Sufis of Andalusia, p.1 19. 

8. Kitab al-kutub, p.g; Ruh, §8§ 7, 8, 14. 
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account of these factors that I have preferred to live as a recluse. But praise be 
to God who has consoled me through you!’’’® 

The next stop on Ibn ‘Arabi’s itinerary as outlined by him in his Risala 
remains more or less obscure. The editor of the Kitab al-kutub is uncertain 
about the spelling of the city in question but supposes it was Cordoba;'° Ibn 
‘Arabi's description of it—he refers to it as the ‘venerated’ city and as a place 
of ‘sublime contemplations’, which is probably an allusion to his own 
experiences there—appears to confirm the hypothesis. It was in this city that 
he met a certain Aba ‘Abd Allah al-Astani, a person who so far has 
unfortunately proved unidentifiable. On the other hand, we do happen to 
know from a passage in the Futuhat"’ that Ibn ‘Arabi’s arrival coincided with 
the burial of Averroes; he had died a short while earlier at Marrakech, on 9 
Safar 595 (11 December 1198), and his remains had been transported back 
to his home town. Together with the author Ibn Jubayr (d. 614/1217) and 
his disciple Ibn al-Sarraj, Ibn ‘Arabi attended the philosopher’s burial. 

From Cordoba the two travellers left for Granada-—four days’ walk away 
according to Idrisi. There they lodged with Shaikh Abu Muhammad al- 
Shakkaz'? and were soon joined by ‘Abd Allah al-Mawruri, who told them in 
detail about a miracle he himself had performed in the same town on an 
earlier occasion.'3 Ibn ‘Arabi compared Shaikh al-Shakkaz to his own uncle 
Abt Muslim al-Khawlani on account of his zeal and self-mortifications, and 
from his encounter with him retained above anything else the following 
definition of the four types of spiritual men: a definition phrased in 
accordance with the four aspects or meanings of the Qur'an as enumerated in 
a famous hadith. ‘According to al-Shakkaz, there are those who ‘have been 
faithful to the pact they made with God” (Qur’an 33:23); these are the ‘“men 
of the apparent” (rijal al-zahir). Then there are those who “are not distracted 
from the invocation of God by either trade or business” (Qur’an 24:37): these 
are the ‘‘men of the interior’’ (rijal al-batin). Then there are those of the 
“A‘raf” (Qur’an 7:46): these are the ‘“‘men of the limit’ (rijal al-hadd) 
... And finally there are those who ‘“‘come to God on foot when He calls 
them” (Qur’an 22:27): these are the ‘‘men of the ascent”’ (rijal al-matla‘ or 
rijal al-muttala‘).’'4 


9. Ruh, p.gt; Sufis of Andalusia, p.88. 10. Kitab al-kutub, p.9. 

Ir. Fut., I, p.154. 

T2. Kitab al-kutub, p.t0; Rih. § 15, p.106; Sufis of Andalusia, pp.1 10-12. 

13. Ruh, § 14, p.101; Sufis of Andalusia, pp.102-3; Mawagi‘ al-nujiim, p. 108. 

14. Fut., 1, p.187 and IV, p.9, where Ibn ‘Arabi states that the meeting with Shakkaz took 
Place at Granada in 595. The hadith in question does not appear in the canonical collections, but 
itis given by Ghazali (Ihya’ ‘ulum al-din, Cairo ed., I, p.99: Kitab qawa‘id al-‘aqa’ id, 2nd fasl) on the 
authority of Ibn Hibban. 
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Next Ibn ‘Arabi left Granada for his town of birth, Murcia. There he met Ibn 
Saydabutn, a famous disciple of Abt Madyan who at the time of their meeting 
was evidently going through a period of fatra, or abandonment:'> ‘His 
Beloved had abandoned him and his Friend had taken an aversion to 
him... for reasons that can only be communicated orally and face to face: 
and yet the shaikh’s objectives were commendable and his efforts righteous. 
However, the power over the world which had been conferred upon him had 
slipped from his hands .... When I left him he wept, so distressed he was to 
see me go, and he accompanied me some of the way so as to bid me farewell’, 
Here again, Ibn Saydabun’s behaviour shows rather clearly that he was 
aware of the fact that Ibn ‘Arabi’s departure was for good and that he would 
never see him again. 

With the description of this last meeting Ibn ‘Arabi’s letter comes to an end; 
in it he specifies that from this time onwards he no longer visited anyone else. 
But his renunciation of ziyara or visits did not mean renouncing siyaha, or 
wanderings. Scarcely had he arrived in Murcia before he took off again for 
Almeria, four days’ walk away; there his arrival coincided with the start of 
the month of Ramadan for the year 595/1199. Here in Almeria, as a result 
of a divine inspiration corroborated by a dream on the part of his disciple 
Habashi, he composed the Kitab mawagqi‘ al-nujum within the space of eleven 
days.'® Ibn ‘Arabi himself attached considerable significance to this work, in 
which he deals with the eight parts of the body (eyes, ears, tongue, hands, 
belly, genitals, feet and heart), with the way in which each of them is made 
subject to taklif or legal obligation, and with the types of miracle and 
revelation that correspond to them. As he says in the Futuhdat: ‘This book 
obviates the need for a teacher; or I would go even further and say that it is 
indispensable for any teacher, because among teachers there are some who 
are great and some who are even greater, and this work derives from the most 
elevated station which it is possible for a teacher to attain to’.17 A passage 
from the Mawagqi‘ al-nujim itself would seem to explain in what sense the 
treatise can act as substitute for a teacher: ‘The knowledge or science of the 
obligations incumbent upon these parts of the body is the knowledge of those 
actions which lead to the state of bliss’.'° As regards the composition of the 
Mawagi‘ al-nujum, it is also worth noting that to begin with it did not include 
the chapter on the heart, which is so obviously essential. In the Kitab hilyat al- 


15. Kitab al-kutub, p.10; cf. also Fut., I, p.708 and IV, p.497, where Ibn ‘Arabi mentions his 
visit to Murcia in 595. For Ibn Saydabun see Ibn al-Khatib, al-Ihata, Cairo 1319, I, p.291: 
Massignon, Passion, H, pp.326—27. 

16. Mawagi‘ al-nujum, p.5. 

17. Fut., I, p.334: IV, p.263. 

18. Mawagi, p.34. 
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abdal Ibn ‘Arabi explains: ‘I added it in Bougie, in 597; but already a large 
number of copies lacking this particular section had been circulated 
throughout the country’.'? This is a significant statement. Firstly, it shows 
that even during his own lifetime Ibn ‘Arabi’s works were widely dissemi- 
nated throughout the Islamic West; secondly, it confirms that in some cases 
he felt moved to complete or modify works he had written several years 
previously. As was mentioned earlier, this is a point to be borne in mind when 
trying to establish a firm basis for the dating of his writings and when 
attempting to resolve the apparent contradictions between conflicting 
chronological allusions, because it shows how carefully one needs to 
proceed. 

After the month of Ramadan, 595, we lose all trace of Ibn ‘Arabi until we 
meet up with him again at the start of 97/1200, in the Maghreb. What did 
he do during this long interim period? Did he keep travelling? If that is what 
he did, he would inevitably have encountered Sufis at some time or other; and 
yet, as was noted earlier, nowhere in his entire writings do we find even the 
slightest reference to any meeting, or indeed to any event at all, during the 
year 596. In fact the date 596 appears never to be mentioned in any of his 
works. Everything tends to suggest that during the course of this year the 
Shaikh al-Akbar withdrew completely from the world. Faced with such a 
total absence of information we are justified in assuming that he spent the 
year in a state of extreme retirement, perhaps devoting himself to writing, to 
retreats, and to preparations for his great departure. 


As for the time of Ibn ‘Arabi’s definitive departure from Andalusia, we can be 
confident that it happened either towards the end of 596 or at the beginning 
of 597/1200. At any rate, in 597 we find him again in Morocco, more 
specifically in Salé. In his description of his ‘teacher-disciple’ Abu) Ya‘qub 
Yusuf al-Kami in the Rih al-quds he says that he left this shaikh (faraqtuhu) at 
Salé to continue on his way to Marrakech (wa ané mutawajjih ila Marrakush), 
and that he composed a farewell poem for the occasion.”° In fact we know 
from elsewhere that Ibn ‘Arabi arrived in the Almohad capital in 597/ 
I200—and that new adventures were awaiting him. According to Idris! it 
was nine days’ walk from Salé to Marrakech. Half-way between the two 
towns the traveller crossed the valley of Umm Rabi, where there were two 
villages with Berber names that are spelt differently according to different 


1g. Hilyat al-abdal, in Rasa’il, p.8. 
20. Rah, p.82; the passage is not translated in Sufis of Andalusia. 
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authors; the first is called Tjisal or Jisil,21 the second Anjal or Anqal.?? 
According to Ibn Sahib al-Salat (d. 600/1203) the second Mu’minid sultan, 
Abt Ya‘qub Yusuf, had a house in the first of these two villages;*? the village 
itself, now called Guisser, still survives today. As for the other village—spelt 
‘Anqal’ by Idrisi, ‘Anjal’ by Ibn ‘Arabi—we happen to know from Idrisi that it 
was close to Ijisal, present-day Guisser. It was here, in Ijisal, that Ibn ‘Arabi 
broke his journey; the name of this little Berber village, where he stopped off 
one day in Muharram 597 (October-November 1200), was to remain 
engraved in his memory forever afterwards. Indeed, for him its name was to 
evoke one of the most significant episodes in his spiritual destiny: the 
occasion when he attained to the magam al-qurba, the station of Proximity. ‘I 
attained to this station [of Proximity] in the month of Muharram, 597, while 
I was travelling, at a stop called Ijisal in Morocco. In my joy I started 
wandering around in this station; but Isaw no one in it apart from myself and 
this solitude frightened me.... 

‘So, when I had entered this station (maqam), found myself alone and 
realised that if anybody was to appear to me in it he would not recognise me, I 
started exploring its nooks and crannies. Although | had realised this station 
as well as is granted by God to those who attain it, I did not know its name. I 
saw the commands of God manifest themselves to me and I saw His 
ambassadors descend upon me, seeking my company and friendship. In the 
state of fear caused by my isolation (because there can only really be 
friendship between beings of the same species), I continued on my way. 

‘In a place called Anjal I performed the afternoon prayer in its mosque, and 
there I met one of the men of the Path. The Emir Abu Yahya b. Wajtan 
arrived; he was one of my friends, was glad to see me and invited me to 
spend the night at his place. But I refused his offer and stayed instead with 
his secretary, a man with whom I was linked by bonds of friendship. I 
complained to him about my isolation in a magam which in other respects 
delighted me. While he was consoling me I saw someone’s shadow. I rose 
from my bed and went towards it, hoping to receive some solace from it. It 
embraced me; | looked at it closely and saw that it was Abt ‘Abd Rahman al- 


21. Idrisi (d. approx. 560/1165) gives the spelling Ijisal, adding that the village was 
particularly pretty and had many springs {Nuzhat al-mushtaq, ed. Hadj Sadok, p.80); so too 
Tadili, Tashawwuf, § 243, p.423. Ibn Sahib al-Salat spells the name of the village Jisal, specifying 
that Sultan Abt Ya‘qub Yusuf stopped off there in 566; the editor of the Mann bi l-imama explains 
that the village in question is Guisser (Mann, II, p.443). For the exact location of the town cf. 
A. Tawfiq’s map of Morocco at the end of the Tashawwuf. 

22. Idrisi, Nuzhat al-mushtag, ed. Hadj Sadok, p.80; Ibn ‘Arabi (Fut., UI, p.261) gives the 
spelling Anjal. 

23. Mann, Il, p.443. 
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Sulami,*4 whose spirit had assumed corporeal form for my sake. God had sent 
him out of compassion for me. I said to him: “'T see that you [too] are in this 
station!’ His reply was: “It was while I was in this station that I was 
overtaken by death, and J will never cease to be here’. I told him of my 
isolation and complained about the absence of any companion. He said to me: 
‘te who is in exile always feels alone! Now that divine providence has 
granted you access to this station praise God, for to how many people is this 
given, brother of mine? Are you satisfied with the fact that Khadir*> is your 
companion in this station?” ... I replied: ‘‘Abu ‘Abd al-Rahman, I know of 
no name to designate this station’’. He answered: “‘It is called the station of 
Proximity (maqam al-qurba). Realise it in its fullness!’’.’?° It must be 
remembered that the ‘station of Proximity’ is only accessible to the afrad or 
‘solitary ones’, and is the highest station of sainthood: according to Ibn ‘Arabi 
itis the most elevated spiritual rank to which a saint (wall) can ever attain. It 
is situated immediately below the station of legislative prophecy (nubuwwat 
al-tashri‘) and, as we saw earlier, is also called by Ibn ‘Arabi the station of 
general prophecy (al-nubuwwa al-‘amma). 

Comforted by what Sulami had told him, [bn ‘Arabi resumed his journey 
until he came to Marrakech, a city which—founded by the Almoravid sultan 
Yusuf b. Tashifin at the beginning of the eleventh century, partly demolished 
and then rebuilt by Sultan ‘Abd al-Mu’min (who ordered the construction of 
the famous Kutubiyya mosque)—had been chosen as capital for the 
Almohad Empire.’’ In the year 597/1200 it was the home of Sultan al-Nasir 
Abt ‘Abd Allah Muhammad b. Ya‘qub. Nasir had succeeded to the throne 
when his father Manstr died in 595/1199, shortly after the death of the 
philosopher Averroes whom he had disgraced in 592 but then recalled to 
court. After thirty-five years of rule Mansur left his son a vast empire, but a 
fragile one. Admittedly he had managed to hold the forces of Castile in check 
after the victory at Alarcos and the signing of the truce in 59 3. However, the 
Reconquista was only temporarily contained; less than fifteen years after his 
death the Christians were to crush the Almohads at Las Navas de Tolosa. 
Also, Manstr had not been able to stem the Almoravid revolt by the Bantu 
Ghaniya, who during the reign of his successor continued ravaging Ifrigiya 
and even took Tunis in 600/1203.7° Within the Almohad realm itself he had 
established an extensive administrative structure run by men he could trust, 


24. The author of the Tabaqat al-awliya’, who died in 421/1030. 

25. It will be remembered that Khadir is one of the afrad or ‘solitary ones’ who are unique 
precisely because they are granted access to this ‘station of Proximity’. 

26. Fut., II, p.261. 

27. For Marrakech cf. EI?, s.v. 

28. Cf. the article by R. le Tourneau in EI’ s.v. Ghaniya. 
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and whom he advised his successor to retain.?? In the sphere of architecture 
Mansur’s name, like his father’s, is still associated with a number of 
achievements. He brought to completion the famous Giralda at Seville as well 
as the Kutubiyya in Marrakech, and simultaneously began work on the 
expansion of the capital. Finally he totally transformed Rabat, endowing it 
with two long walls plus the famous Hasan mosque which was intended to be 
the twin sister of the Giralda and Kutubiyya mosques but was never 
completed; even so its minaret—still to be seen today—bears undying 
witness to its former splendour. Of all these projects, Marrakushi?° gives pride 
of place to the magnificent hospital that the sultan had built in Marrakech 
and then used to go to every Friday, to visit the sick who were cared for there, 
accommodated and fed for free. Ibn ‘Idhari praises the sultan for instituting 
the compulsory wearing of a distinctive garment by Jews in the same year 
that he died. In his Bayan he makes no bones of his approval for the sultan’s 
initiative: ‘Amongst his [i.e. Mansur’s| best-known merits is the fact that he 
made it compulsory for Jews to wear a distinctive garment. Jews had in fact 
had the audacity to wear Muslim dress and assume the appearance of nobility 
by the clothing they wore. In their outer behaviour they resembled the people 
lie. Muslims] and it was no longer possible to distinguish between them and 
the faithful servants of God. This is why Mansur imposed on them the 
wearing of a characteristic garment similar to the mourning garment worn 
by widows. He lengthened their gowns by a span’s breadth and length, 
specifying that they should be blue in colour with blue hoods and blue 
bonnets’.3? 

The reign of Mansur’s son Nasir marked the beginning of the period of 
decline. It was to be the period of a great defeat: the defeat of the Almohad 
army by the forces of Castile in 609/121 3 at Las Navas de Tolosa. However, 
in the year 597/1200 Marrakech still glittered for the time being, and no one 
was to suspect that the Empire was drawing to its close. 

For anyone familiar with Islamic hagiography the name of Marrakech — 
sometimes referred to as ‘Tomb of the Saints’—is virtually inseparable from 
the name of its ‘patron’, Abu |-‘Abbas al-Sabti (d. 601/1205), whom Ibn 
‘Arabi promptly went to visit while passing through the city.3? Abu I-“Abbas 
al-Sabti was originally from Ceuta; he had first settled in the suburbs of 
Marrakech but subsequently, at the request of Sultan Manstr who was 
particularly keen on allying himself with Sufi circles, he ended up moving 


29. For Mansur’s legacy cf. Huici Miranda, Historia politica del Imperio almohade, I, pp.382-88. 
30. Mu‘jib, p.209. 

31. Bayan, Ill, p.205. 

32. Cf. Fut., 1, p.577: Il, p.548: IL, p.560; IV, p.121. 
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into the capital itself. His repeated calls for charity, his virtues, selflessness 
and generosity aroused admiration in some but exasperation in many others. 
According to one story the fuqaha’, or jurists, became so aggravated that they 
drew up a bill of indictment intending to submit it to Sultan Ya‘qub; but when 
Ya‘qub started reading the document the accusations had turned into 
eulogies ...33 Everyone who knew Abu |-‘Abbas al-Sabti was unanimous 
on one point—his almost obsessive attachment to charity, sadaqa. Tadili, who 
was an acquaintance of his over a long period of time, states that ‘his 
teaching revolved around sadaqa'.*+ Averroes echoed the same verdict when 
he declared that for Abu |-‘Abbas ‘Existence proceeds from generosity’ .?> It is 
hardly surprising therefore to find Ibn ‘Arabi refer to him as ‘sahib al-sadaqat’, 
the ‘giver of alms’. He also provides some details about him which appear not 
to be mentioned in any of the writings of Sabti’s biographers: ‘He told me 
himself that he had asked God to give him in advance in this lower world 
everything [that was reserved for him in the Future Life], and God did so. Asa 
result he was able to cause illness and to heal, to make live and make die, to 
give power to certain men or withdraw it—all thanks to [the practice of] 
alms .... But he did inform me that he had put aside into His safekeeping 
[the merits corresponding to an almsgiving of] one quarter of a dirham for his 
Future Life .... I too did the same practice in my early stages and witnessed 
marvellous results; but in my case and in the case of others similar to me we 
obtained this from God without any wish for it on our part’.3° 

Ibn ‘Arabi also formed a friendship with another Sufi living in Marrakech: 
Muhammad al-Marrakushi, a man who seems to have gone unnoticed by the 
hagiographers. This saint’s initiatory motto (hijjir) was the verse ‘Endure 
patiently the decree of your Lord, for you are under Our eyes’ (Qur’an 52:48). 
From this verse he had derived a quite exceptional capacity to endure 
misfortunes with joy. As Ibn ‘Arabi writes about him: ‘Never have I seen him 
despondent. He would greet calamities with joy and laughter.... He was 
also extremely strict in his respect for the times allocated for acts of worship; 
never have I met his equal in this station’.3”7 Marrakushi for his own part had 
a profound affection for Ibn ‘Arabi, and never left him for a moment either 
day or night. When the inevitable time of separation arrived, sadness for once 
won the upper hand over cheerfulness. ‘No brother was more desolated by 
my departure than he, at the time when I left him to come to this country [i.e. 
to the East].’ 


33. For Abu ]-‘Abbas al-Sabti’s life cf. E. Dermenghem, Vie des saints musulmans, Paris 1983, 
Pp.265-73; Tashawwuf, pp.451-77. 

34. Tashawwuf, p.453. 

35. Ibid.. p.454. 36. Fut., IV, p.121. Zee Ub IN DEAS: 
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From Marrakech to Mecca is still a very long way—especially so for Ibn 
‘Arabi, who insisted on doing in the Maghreb what he had already done in 
Andalusia by visiting and offering his greetings to all those who in one way or 
another had played a part in his spiritual life. From Marrakech he headed for 
Fez with the specific intention of finding a certain Muhammad al-Hassar: God 
had instructed him in a vision he had in Marrakech that he was to take this 
man as his companion on his long journey towards the East. ‘Know that God 
has erected pillars of lights as supports for the throne; I don’t know how many 
there are, but I have seen them. Their light resembles the light from lightning. 
However, the throne casts a shadow in which an inexpressible tranquillity 
resides. This shadow is the shadow of the throne’s concavity, and it veils the 
light of He who is seated upon it: the Merciful. I also saw the treasure which is 
underneath the throne: from it came the utterance ‘‘neither strength nor 
power save through God the Sublime, the Magnificent’. This treasure is 
Adam, peace be upon him. Above I saw many other treasures which I 
recognised, and beautiful birds that were flying around everywhere. One of 
the birds that I saw was more beautiful than the others; it greeted me and 
informed me that I was to take it as a companion on my journey to the East. | 
was in Marrakech when all this was revealed to me. I asked: ‘‘Whao is this 
companion?” The reply I was given was: ‘He is Muhammad al-Hassar of Fez. 
He has asked God to be able to go to the East; take him with you!” I answered: 
‘T hear and I obey.” I then said to he who was the bird: “You will be my 
companion if God so wishes!” 

‘When J arrived in Fez I searched for this man and he came to see me. I said 
to nim: ‘‘Have you asked for something from God?”’ He answered: “‘I asked of 
Him that He allow me to go to the East, and I was told, ‘So-and-so will take 
you there’. Since then I have been waiting for you”’. 

‘T took him as my companion in 597 and brought him to Egypt, which is 
where he died.’3* 

In the company of Muhammad al-Hassar, and probably of Habashi as well, 
Ibn ‘Arabi next made his way towards Ifrigiya. He no doubt stopped off in 
Tlemcen, which is eight days’ walk from Fez, to say goodbye to some of his 
friends there; we can at any rate be perfectly certain that around this time—in 
597—he made a pilgrimage to the tomb of Abu Madyan at “‘Ubbad, which is 
not far from Tlemcen.?? Tireless pilgrim that he was, he then turned north 
again and continued along the coast as far as Bougie. It was here, in this town 
still impregnated with the presence of the great saint of the Maghreb, that the 
Shaikh al-Akbar saw himself united in marriage with all the stars in heaven 


38. Fut., H, p.436. 
39. Muhadarat, I, p.68. 
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and then with all the letters of the alphabet.*° Intrigued, he asked a friend to 
submit the vision to an interpreter of dreams, but insisted that the friend 
avoid revealing his name. ‘When my dream was submitted to this man, he 
was most impressed and declared: ‘‘This is the bottomless sea. Whoever had 
this dream will receive a portion of the celestial sciences, of the hidden 
sciences and of the mysteries of the stars and of the letters which nobody else 
has obtained in his time." He was silent for a moment, and then said: ‘‘If 
the person who had this dream is in this town, he can only be the young 
Andalusian who has just arrived,’ and he mentioned me by name. My 
companion was astounded and quite stunned. Then the man said: “Yes it can 
only be him! There’s no point trying to conceal him from me!” “‘Yes, it is 
him,’’ my companion replied. The man went on: ‘In this time, that can only 
be granted to him. Could you possibly take me to him so that I can offer him 
my greetings?” ‘I will do nothing without receiving his authorisation,’’ was 
my companion’s reply; he consulted me and IJ told him not to return to him. 
As for myself, I resumed my travels almost straight away.’4' Ghubrini (d. 
704/1304) recounts this incident in detail, apparently basing his report on 
information he had heard orally (dhukira li); and he also asserts that at Bougie 
Ibn ‘Arabi met someone called Abt “Abd Allah al-‘Arabi.4? It is rather strange 
that in his sketch of this saint+3 Ghubrini essentially bases what he says on 
the authority—no doubt a written one—of Ibn ‘Arabi: strange, because there 
appears to be no trace of any reference to a man of this name in Ibn ‘Arabi's 
writings. Whatever the correct explanation of the anomaly, one clear 
implication of the passage cited by Ghubrini is that Ibn ‘Arabi seems to have 
considered Abt ‘Abd Allah al-‘Arabi a malami, a follower of the path of blame, 
or at the very least as a saint who concealed his true spiritual state by 
pretending he was mentally retarded. ‘He concealed what he was in reality 
and disguised it by assuming the appearance of a half-wit his whole life long. 
[Every year] he would leave Bougie in the month of Dht |-hijja to perform the 
pilgrimage, and he would return without being noticed by anyone except 
those who are informed of the mysteries and secrets.’ 

From Bougie Ibn ‘Arabi continued along the coast until he came to Tunis, 
the last break in his journey before his great departure. And it was quite a 
long break as well: according to his own statement it lasted nine months,*4 a 
Period spent in the company of Shaikh ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-Mahdawi, Mahdawi's 


40. fbn ‘Arabi, Kitab al-ba’, Cairo 1954. pp.10-11: Kitab al-kutub, p.49. 
41. Kitab al-ba’, pp.10-11. 

42. ‘Unwan al-dirdya, pp.158-59. 

43. Ibid., § 7, pp.8off. 

44. Fut.. I, pp.10, 98. 
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servant Ibn al-Murabit*S and his own companion Habashi. Gathered 
together in one and the same place, these four men were to the universe what 
the four ‘corners’ are to the Ka‘ ba:4° ‘We were the four pillars supporting the 
being of the universe and the [Perfect] Man. That was the state in which we 
parted, as the result of a change that had occurred because I had decided to 
perform the Greater and the Lesser Pilgrimage (al-hajj wa I-“umra) with the 
intention of subsequently returning to your |[i.e. “Abd al-‘Aziz al-Mahdawit's] 
noble company ’.47 Is Ibn ‘Arabi telling us here that at the time when he left the 
Islamic West in 598/1201 to visit the holy places he was unaware that he 
would never see his native country again? This literal interpretation of the 
text hardly seems convincing. The methodical way in which he took his leave 
of the people and places that had played a part in his youth, plus the certainty 
he so often expressed of a vocation which was to have a sphere of influence 
reaching well beyond the limits of the West, would appear to exclude the 
possibility that he viewed his departure as a mere temporary break with his 
past. He was very probably aware that at least in this terrestrial world he 
would never see again either Mahdawi* or anyone else whom he left behind 
in Andalusia. No doubt he derived this certainty as well as others from the 
vision he says he was granted by God in 589 at Algeciras, when he was 
allowed to contemplate his entire future. This same certainty will have been 
confirmed at Fezin 594, when he saw himself chosen to assume the supreme 
role of Seal of the Saints: a role with a universal dimension which implied that 
from the periphery of the Islamic world he was to make his way towards its 
centre and there establish himself. But friendship still has its rights. Whether 
an. expression of regret, or the formulation of an empty wish, or a statement 
meant to console someone he knew he had left for ever, this incidental 
remark was powerless to hold in check a divine decree which had an 
imprescriptible authority that Ibn ‘Arabi knew better than anyone else. 


45. For Ibn al-Murabit cf. also Ruh, § 50, p.125, and p.163; Sufis of Andalusia, p.141. He is 
referred to by Ibn Qunfudh in Uns al-fagir, p.98. 

46. For the correspondence between awtdd and arkan al-bayt cf. Fut., I, p.160; II, p.5. 

47. Fut., I, p.10; I, p.172 of O. Yahia's critical edition. 

48. They could theoretically have met again because Mahdawi left for the East and spent 
some time there after 600 (cf. D. Gril’s note, Safi al-Din, Risdla, p.205). But there are no 
references in Ibn ‘Arabi’s writings which would entitle us to suppose that they were reunited in 
the East. 
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8. The Great Pilgrimage 


THE EAST UNDER THE AYYUBIDS 


HE Andalusia Ibn ‘Arab? left behind him was gradually losing ground to 

the Christian reconquest. In the East, where he was making for, other 
armies—again in the name of Christ—posed the same threat. The heroic 
deeds of the Crusaders, sung by the troubadours, transformed into image at 
Saint-Sulpice and Epinal, are one of the greatest topoi or recurring themes of 
the western imagination.’ Richard the Lionheart, Saladin, the Templars and 
the Holy Sepulchre belong as much to mythology as to history. Let us look 
briefly at some of the facts. 

On 22 Sha‘ban 492 or 14 July 1099 the Crusaders ‘liberated the Holy 
Sepulchre’ in response to the call from Urban the Second. The Jewish and 
Muslim population were put to the sword, and the Roman Kingdom of 
Jerusalem was born. In spite of their vast numerical superiority it took the 
Muslims two centuries to expel all the Franks from Palestine. On the first day 
of Muharram 567, 10 September 1171, the khutba or sermon was delivered 
at Cairo in the name of the Abbasid caliph: Saladin had just abolished 
two and a half centuries of the Fatimid caliphate. On Friday 27 Rajab 583, 
2 October 1187, Muslims tore down the cross which for anumber of years had 
adorned the dome of Masjid al-Aqsa: Saladin had reconquered Jerusalem. 

In Europe emotions ran high. Preparations were made for the Third 
Crusade, under the direction of Frederick the First, Emperor of Germany, 
Philippe Auguste, King of France, and Richard the Lionheart, King of 
England. Of these three rulers only Richard would reach the end of his 
journey. After taking Cyprus he managed to win back Acre, Ascalon and 
Jaffa from Saladin. But both sides were wearied by war and, forced for a 


I. For the history of the Crusades see the bibliography compiled by J. Sauvaget. Introduction a 
lhistoire de !' Orient musulman, éléments de bibliographie, completed by C. Cahen. Paris 1961, 
p.167,. 
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number of reasons to return to their own countries, on 22 Sha‘ban 598 or 
2 September 1192 the two enemies signed the peace treaty of Ramla which 
left to the Franks the entire coastline from Tyre to Jaffa. A few months later 
Saladin died at the age of fifty-five. Whether he was noble, generous, just and 
pious as Muslims have always believed and still believe, or whether he was 
ambitious, egoistic and a hypocrite as certain historians seem to want to 
prove, Saladin remains the conqueror of Hattin and the liberator of 
Jerusalem. Perhaps his one greatest achievement was to have united under 
his standard Egypt. Syria, the Jazira and Palestine. However, the coalition 
was more apparent than real. The premature loss of the founder of the 
Ayyubid dynasty led to loss of the unity of the Empire, which would be fought 
over continually and divided up among his successors. From this time 
onwards Ayyubid history basically became the history of a never-ending 
fratricidal struggle, a struggle which most often took the form of war between 
Cairo and Damascus.’ It was eventually ‘Adil, Saladin’s brother, who was to 
emerge triumphant from the dissensions that had divided the sons of Saladin 
for eight years: invited by both sides to play the role of arbitrator in the 
conflict, he ended up having himself proclaimed sultan at Cairo in 596/1200. 
He divided up the rest of the Empire between his own sons—except that he 
failed to take possession of Aleppo, which remained under the suzerainty of 
Zahir, the fourth and youngest son of Saladin. The Franks, too, were victors. 
Saladin’s wars had cost a fortune, and after his death the treasury was left 
bare. ‘Adil intensified commercial relations with the Italian republics and at 
the same time inaugurated a policy of ‘peaceful coexistence’ with the 
crusaders. Admittedly, the crusaders probably no longer posed any real 
threat to the Islamic world, but they did occupy Cyprus, the principality of 
Antioch and the earldom of Tripoli, not to mention the greater part of the 
Syro-Palestinian coast. As we will see, this thinly disguised abnegation of the 
holy war, or jihad, which itself reached a climax in 626/1229 when Kamil 
handed Jerusalem back to Frederick the Second, was to provoke considerable 
upheaval in public opinion—especially at Damascus. 

Saladin’s successors may, for what in fact were essentially economic 
reasons, have buried the hatchet in their battle with the infidel but this did 
not mean that as rulers they were any the less preoccupied with religion or 
any the less careful to favour orthodoxy. They tried hard to maintain cordial 
relations with the caliphate, in harmony with the course adopted by their 
predecessor who on the one hand brought Egypt back into the Sunni family 


2. For the Ayytbids see the invaluable article by C. Cahen. together with bibliography, in EI’ 
s.v. One major work which has appeared in the meantime and should be added to the 
bibliography is Stephen Humphreys, From Saladin to the Mongols, New York 1977. 
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and on the other hand appealed to the caliphate for a diploma of investiture 
confirming him in his territorial possessions while also offering proofs of his 
allegiance to Baghdad. After Sultan Afdal had succeeded to his illustrious 
father in 589/1193, his first action was to dispatch a mission to Baghdad 
with the aim of obtaining a diploma of investiture from the caliph, al-Nasir. In 
599/1202 Sultan ‘Adil (596/1200-615/1218) became a member of the 
futuwwa: a kind of initiatory organisation which had been institutionalised 
and made official by Caliph al-Nasir with the help of the Sufi Suhrawardi (d. 
632/1234). Suhrawardi's aim had been to bring aristocracy and princes 
together within the framework of one spiritual order and in the name of one 
common ideal, and by so doing curb the gradual disintegration of the 
caliphate while also protecting it against its enemies who were assailing it 
from every direction—-from within as well as from without.3 

In 604/1207 ‘Adil dispatched a delegation to Baghdad with his own 
request to the caliph for a diploma of investiture legitimising his authority: 
the diploma was delivered to him in Damascus by Suhrawardi. Membership 
of the futuwwa on the part of the various Ayyubids, along with the diplomas 
of investiture which they actively sought for, could a priori be interpreted as 
simply testifying to their purely formal respect for the institution of the 
caliphate. However, there are some other factors which seem to indicate that 
their respect was almost as real as it was apparent. Certainly the Ayytbids did 
not give up reigning as independent sovereigns over the territories that were 
theirs, and neither was this something that the caliphate demanded of them; 
but it is remarkable all the same that on several occasions they took into 
consideration the caliph’s advice when he intervened diplomatically to try to 
quell the family conflicts. This happened for example in 606/1209 in the 
dispute between ‘Adil and his nephew Zahir, and again in the clash between 
Kamil and Nasir Dawid in 63 3/1236. 

As far as the relationship between the Ayyubid dynasty and Islam is 
concerned, it is impossible not to notice—among a number of other signs— 
the remarkable extent to which religious architecture flourished. The Seljuqs, 
followed by the Zangids, had set the example with their fondness for creating 
large numbers of madrasas. Saladin and then his successors simply intensified 
their predecessors’ efforts; here and there throughout Syria, the Jazira and 
Egypt new colleges and khangqahs started to appear. In 602/1206 ‘Adil gave 
instructions to his minister for the paving of the enormous courtyard in front 
of the Great Mosque of the Umayyads, and several years later he gave 
instructions for extending the Musalla. His son Kamil, sultan of Egypt (615/ 


3. For the futuwwa cf. EP s.v. For Caliph al-Nasir cf. Angela Hartmann, An-Nasir li-Din Allah. 
Berlin-New York 1975. 
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1218-635/1238), was responsible for the building of Cairo’s first dar al- 
hadith; his other son, Mu‘azzam, who was sultan of Damascus (615/1218- 
624/1227) and one of the few Ayyubids to adopt the Hanafite form of ritual, 
had a major Hanafite madrasa built in his city and also restored the Maqstra 
al-Kindi of the Great Mosque. Their father ‘Adil, anxious no doubt to mollify 
the jurists who were to say the least disappointed by his policy of ‘peaceful 
coexistence’ with the Franks, redeemed himself in their eyes by taking a 
strong stand against contraband in wine and by abolishing illegal taxes 
(mukus).4 At any rate he made a particularly good impression on Ibn ‘Arabi, 
who met him at Mayyafariqin. ‘I have not met any other ruler who has 
realised this station [of familiarity], in council and in the presence of princes 
and ambassadors, to the degree achieved by King ‘Adil b. Abi Bakr b. Ayyab 
with regard to his grandchildren at the time when I was his guest at 
Mayyafariqin, as amember of the assembly. I have met many kings but I have 
seen none who conducted themselves in this sphere in the same way as King 
“Adil. I considered this to be one of his virtues; because of it I esteemed him all 
the higher and I thanked him for it. I noticed that he showed consideration 
and kindness towards his wives... which I have not perceived in any other 
king.’5 

As for ‘Adil’s son Mu‘azzam, admittedly he was responsible for reintroduc- 
ing the notorious illegal taxes; but he also enjoyed a considerable reputation 
among the ‘ulama’ for his expertise in matters of jurisprudence (he was the 
author of a polemical work against the historian Baghdadi), grammar and 
adab, and also for his concern to intensify the war effort of jihad against the 
occupying Christians.® And as we will see, his own son Nasir Dawtd fiercely 
denounced Kamil’s surrender of Jerusalem. 

While the rapid increase in madrasas testifies to the keenness of the 
Ayyubid princes to promote orthodox religious teaching, the foundation 
under their aegis of several khangahs similarly suggests a certain sympathy 
on their part for Sufism—perhaps reinforced by the unacknowledged desire 
to control them more effectively. There can be no disputing the fact that in the 
East during the twelfth century—and even more so during the thirteenth— 
there was close collaboration between temporal power and Sufi circles. In 
this respect one has only to think of the role played by Suhrawardi during the 
time that Nasir was caliph, or of the role of the Banu Hamawayh who held a 
virtual monopoly over the simultaneously political and religious post of 


4. For ‘Adil’s religious attitude cf. Humphreys, From Saladin to the Mongols, pp.146-49. 

5. Fut., IV, p.225. 

6. For relations between Mu‘azzam and the ‘ulama’ cf. Humphreys, op. cit., pp.188-92: 
L. Pouzet, Aspects de la vie religieuse a Damas. I, pp.3 10-12. 
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‘Shaikh of Shaikhs’ under the Ayyubid sultans. As to the precise nature and 
extent of the influence exerted by Sufis over men of power, we are fortunate in 
possessing accounts by two contemporary writers, Safi al-Dm Ibn Abi 
Mansur and Ibn ‘Arabi; both of them confirm the existence of close contacts 
between the Ayyubid princes and the Men of the Path. From Ibn Abi Mansur 
we learn that a ‘bond of brotherhood’ had been formed between King ‘Adil 
and Shaikh ‘Atig. Shaikh ‘Atiq b. Ahmad al-Lawraqi was originally from 
Lorca in Andalusia; he had come to the East together with his master Abu 
|-Naja and had settled in Damascus, which is where he died in 616/1219 
after reaching the age of a hundred. He lived in the house of the ‘qadi of gadis’, 
Zaki al-Din (d. 616/1219), who asked him to intercede on his behalf with 
Sultan ‘Adil. ‘Al-Malik al-‘Adil wanted to confiscate this qadi’s possessions, 
and Shaikh ‘Atiq happened to be staying in the man’s home at the time. 
Twenty thousand dinars were being demanded of him, and just after four 
thousand dinars had been extracted from him he went looking for the shaikh 
and asked him to intercede with the sultan on his behalf. “I will certainly 
intercede on your behalf with God”’, the shaikh assured him. ““And would the 
master be willing to meet with al-Malik al-‘Adil?’’, suggested the qadi. The 
shaikh agreed to the proposal and went to the sultan, who received him 
respectfully because a bond of brotherhood had already been established 
between them. The shaikh said to him: “Brother of mine, don't give my 
brother the qdadi Zaki al-Din a hard time. Leave him in peace, and God’s 
blessing be upon you!’’ The sultan phrased his response to the shaikh in 
conciliatory terms and offered his apologies; then they parted. The following 
night the sultan saw himself in a dream surrounded by the keepers of hell, 
who were saying to him: ‘‘Unless you leave the qadi alone now that the 
shaikh, that holy man of God, has intervened on his behalf, we will see to it 
that you perish!” Al-‘Adil woke in terror and gave instructions that the qadi 
was not to be disturbed any more, and that the amount of money which had 
already been extracted from him should be returned. The shaikh commented 
to the qadi: ‘‘Didn’t I tell you that it would have been quite enough for me to 
speak on your behalf to my Sultan? You could have spared me the trouble of 
having to go and speak to yours!”’’7 

Also in the Risdia we find the following rather strange story, which shows 
King Kamil—the same king who ceded the Holy City to Frederick the Second 
—in a somewhat unexpected light. ‘At Fustat’, writes Safi al-Din, ‘I made the 
acquaintance of the venerable shaikh Abt ‘Abd Allah al-Qurtubi, who was 
one of the most intimate disciples of Shaikh al-Qurashi. He possessed a 


7- Safi al-Din, Risdla, trans. D. Gril, pp.122-2 3. For Shaikh ‘Atiq cf. the bibliographical note, 
ibid., p.227. 
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spirituality of a very high level and was greatly respected by teachers, by the 
learned, and by princes alike. He formed a bond of friendship with al-Malik al- 
‘Adil and was revered by al-Malik al-Kamil, who went to visit him on foot. He 
stayed most of the time at Medina. There was a close link between him 
and the Prophet: they exchanged questions, answers and greetings. The 
Messenger of God even gave him a message to deliver to al-Malik al-Kamil, 
and the shaikh passed it on to him in Egypt. On his arrival he stopped off at 
Rasad, where the sultan came to meet him, humble and full of respect. He 
took delivery of the contents of the message, which he carried out in every 
detail.’® 

What with ‘Adil submitting docilely to Shaikh ‘Atiq’s decision, and Kamil 
visiting Shaikh Qurtubi on foot, everything would seem to suggest that the 
Ayyubid rulers—or at the very least some of them—were under the direct or 
indirect influence of spiritual masters. Apart from there being no a priori 
reasons to doubt the accuracy of Safi al-Din’s testimony (his own father was 
in the service of kings ‘Adil, ‘Aziz and Ashraf, and was also a disciple of Shaikh 
Qurashi), on this particular point the details of his account are corroborated 
by what we know of the relationship between Ibn ‘Arabi and certain Ayyubid 
sovereigns. Indeed, for reasons we will examine in due course, in the East Ibn 
‘Arabi adopted a quite different attitude towards both Ayyubid and Seljug 
princes from his attitude in the West: although he did not systematically seek 
out their company, neither did he refuse it. Here in the East, just as in the 
West, rulers requested his presence, asked him for advice and sought his 
approval. Even more surprisingly, the king of Aleppo, Zahir, examined and 
judged one hundred and eighteen requests in the space of one single day at 
his request. ‘I had some influence over the king and sultan of Aleppo, Zahir b. 
al-Malik Nasir... b. Ayyub. One day I submitted one hundred and eighteen 
matters to him in a single audience, and he passed judgement on them all. In 
connection with one of these cases I interceded on behalf of aman who was 
one of his intimates, who had divulged a state secret and had attempted to 
undermine his sovereignty. [Zahir] had decided to have him executed. His 
lieutenant in the fortress, Badr al-Din Idamutr, had advised him to keep his 
decision a secret so that I would not know anything about it, but even so I 
came to hear of it. When I broached the subject with him, he lowered his head 
and said: ‘First of all, may the master (mawild) be informed of this man’s sin. It 
is one of those crimes that kings are unable to pardon”’. I replied: ““And you 
imagine you possess the dignity of kings and think you are a sultan! By God, 
in the whole universe there is not one sin I would be unable to pardon. And 
yet Iam only one of your subjects! How then are you incapable of pardoning a 


8. Risdla, p.127, with the biobibliographical note on Qurtubi, ibid. p.212. 
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man for a sin which is not a transgression of the Divine Law? Your 
magnanimity is pretty mediocre!’’ He was ashamed, had the man released 
and pardoned him .... After this meeting he was quick to fulfil every request 
I submitted to him.’? 

From Maqgari (d. 1041/1631), author of the Nafh al-tib, we also learn that 
the prince of Homs used to give Ibn ‘Arabi a hundred dirhams per day.'° And 
finally, there is the question of what we are to make of the certificate (ijaza) 
which Ibn ‘Arabi awarded to al-Ashraf, the king of Damascus, in 632. Should 
we see in all this nothing but political manoeuvring on the part of the 
Ayyubid rulers, aimed at winning over the Sufi circles that were coming to 
play an increasingly influential role in society? As a theory this would seem 
hardly acceptable: even allowing for the number of disciples Ibn ‘Arabi 
brought together into one group, it is difficult to see what the political 
advantage for the first Ayyubids would have been in winning his favour. Just 
like his two Andalusian co-religionists, ‘Atiq and Qurtubi, Ibn ‘Arabi was 
merely a foreigner who was generously received and tolerated in the East. 

Otherwise, the relations between Ayyubid princes and expatriate Sufis 
were not always idyllic. Suhrawardi, the Shaikh al-Ishraq, was executed at 
Aleppo in 587/1191 on Saladin’s orders."? Similarly, Safi al-Din himself 
reports a dispute which broke out between Hasan Tawil, a shaikh from the 
Maghreb, and al-Malik al-Kamil when the sultan decided to yield to the 
Christians’ request that he forbid the shaikh from restoring a mosque which 
had been converted into a church. With the support of the populace, Shaikh 
Hasan won the case. ‘It was summer, and at this time of year sandbanks 
blocked the flow of the river between the island and Fustat. The sultan [i.e. 
Kamil] was walking on this bank when, egged on by the shaikh, the crowd 
massed in front of him chanting ““The mosque, the mosque!” The sultan was 
afraid of being stoned and barricaded himself inside the customs warehouse. 
He was obliged to dispatch the Great Master (shaykh al-shuyukh) Sadr al-Din 
along with his vizier al-Sahib al-A‘zz b. Shukr to find out the facts about the 
church and the mosque. These two men went to the actual spot: people 
poured into the streets and onto the rooftops and terraces, ready to start 
hurling bricks. The shaikh and the vizier had to force their way through the 
crowd to arrive at the church, and then they entered it. The Great Master had 
no choice but to roll out his rug, pronounce the takbir formula and perform 
the prayer which is usually performed on entering a mosque.’'? Safi al-Din 


9. Fut., IV, p.539. The same story is also told in III, p.406 and, more allusively, in IIT, p.472. 

10. Nafh al-tib, 11, p.166. The prince in question is almost certainly Mujahid Shirkah, who 
was ruler of Homs from 582 until his death in 637/12 39. 

11. For this Iranian mystic cf. Henry Corbin, En Islam iranien, Paris 1972, vol.2. 

12. Risa@la, pp.126-27. 
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goes on to describe how Kamil was angry at being forced to reverse his 
decision and took his revenge on the shaikh by expelling him from Egypt. But, 
frightened by a dream in which he saw himself threatened by the keepers of 
hell, he asked his vizier to have him recalled. 

Several points emerge from a reading of this account. Firstly, it is worth 
noting that the shaikh from the Maghreb enjoyed such popularity that he 
was able to frustrate the sultan’s scheme. Secondly, and this is the most 
important point, the report testifies to a certain antagonism between Muslims 
and Christians, as well as to the favour the Christians seem to have enjoyed in 
the case of Kamil. As a general rule, Ayyubid rulers showed themselves 
rather tolerant towards the Christian and Jewish religious minorities. ‘3 But it 
is equally true that they were not always followed in their attitude by the 
mass of their subjects. Christians, and Copts in particular, were suspected of 
collaboration with the Frankish enemy and at times became victims of 
popular vindictiveness. It is clearly no accident that these waves of anti- 
Christian riots coincided with the most critical periods of ‘peaceful coexis- 
tence’. This was the case in 615, when Damietta was surrounded by the 
Franks, in 640/1242 when the Templars attacked Bethlehem, and in 648/ 
1250 after Louis the Ninth’s capitulation—when, according to the chro- 
nicler Ab Shama, the Christians demonstrated quite ostentatiously their 
disappointment in face of the Muslim victory.’4 But, as E. Sivan has pointed 
out, these ‘three cases of riots won no support from the sultans, and in 1242 
al-Salih Ayyub even took severe measures against the agitators’.'> Finally, it 
is interesting to observe the role played during the course of the dispute by the 
shaikh of shaikhs Sadr al-Din b. Hamawayh, who had been entrusted by 
Kamil with the task of appeasing the population. Those who occupied this 
position of ‘shaikh of shaikhs’ were closer to the seat of political power than 
the Sufis whom they were initially supposed to represent, and they were often 
used as ambassadors by oriental rulers. It is rather remarkable that in the 
thirteenth century this responsibility always reverted to Iranians: to 
Suhrawardi in Baghdad, who on a number of occasions was sent on 
diplomatic missions by the caliph, and to the Bana Hamawayh in Syria.'® 


13. See further E. Sivan, ‘Notes sur la situation des chrétiens a |’époque ayydbide’, Revue de 
l'histoire des religions, 172.2, October-December 1967, pp.117-30; C. Cahen, ‘L’Islam et les 
minorités confessionnelles’, La Table Ronde, 126, June 1958, pp.67-9. 

14. Tarajim, p.184. 

15. E. Sivan, L'Islam et lacroisade, Paris 1968, p.181. Regarding the three riots cf. also Sivan’s 
‘Notes sur la situation des chrétiens’, pp.125-29. In 1242 al-Malik al-Salih was confronted with 
the same problem Kamil had to face in the incident described above, when the qadi ‘Izz al-Din 
tried to have a church converted into a mosque. 

16. Cf. L. Pouzet, Aspects de la vie religieuse a Damas, I, pp.252-53, 285. 
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The first member of this illustrious Persian family to receive the title was 
Imad al-Din ‘Umar (d. 577/1181), who was appointed to the post by Nur al- 
Din; on his death he was succeeded by his son Sadr al-Din—first at Damascus 
and then in Egypt, where Sultan ‘Adil appointed him director of the Sa‘Qd 
al-Su‘ada’ khanqah. He also performed the role of ambassador on various 
occasions, and it was during the course of one of his diplomatic missions 
(entrusted to him by Kamil) that he died at Mosul in approximately 616-7.'7 
His four sons, known by the title of awlad al-shaykh,** all occupied influential 
positions in the government and army. It is worth bearing in mind that one of 
them, Fakhr al-Din Yusuf, was Kamil’s ambassador to Frederick the Second 
during the negotiations which ended in the surrender of Jerusalem; in 648/ 
1250 he was also put in charge of the defence of Egypt against the Frankish 
invasion. 

In addition to this strong injection of Iranian blood into Ayyubid society, 
we must also reckon with a major contribution in the form of immigrants 
from the Islamic West. In fact this particular period witnessed an upsurge in 
movement from Andalusia and the Maghreb towards the East. Of course the 
pilgrimage to Mecca had at all times drawn a number of people from these 
areas to the shores of the Red Sea; but to this traditional factor a new impulse 
was now added in the form of the Reconquista, which as it proceeded 
encouraged Andalusians to emigrate. Those who decided not to return to 
their native country (and in this case more and more people decided against 
doing so) settled for the most part in Egypt, and especially in Alexandria 
where everything possible was done to facilitate their reception and 
accommodation. As Ibn Jubayr (d. 6114/1217) was to write when he visited 
Alexandria during the reign of Saladin: ‘One of the merits and advantages of 
this city—the credit for which is really due to the sultan—is the schools and 
convents that have been founded for the sake of people given to study and 
piety who have arrived here from the most distant countries. Each of them is 
given lodgings where he can live, a teacher to instruct him in the branch of 
science that he wishes to learn, and a pension to satisfy all his needs. . .’.*9 
Encouraged and protected by the Ayyubid government, a fair number of 
these immigrants went on to distinguish themselves in the traditional 
disciplines. This was the case for example with the Zahirite Ibn Dihya (d. 6 34/ 
1237): originally from Valencia, Sultan ‘Adil appointed him private tutor to 
his son Kamil, who later on was to nominate him rector of the dar al-hadith 


17. For Sadr al-Din b. Hamawayh cf. EP’ s.v. Awlad al-shaykh. 
18. Ibid. 


Ig. Cf. the translation of Ibn Jubayr by Gaudeffroy Demombynes, Paris 1949, Voyages, I, 
P.42; for the same arrangements in Cairo, ibid., p.56. 
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2 founded i in Cairo.*° It was the same with the grammarian Ibn Mu‘ti, 

that PY ied in Cairo in 628/1231,*' and with his most famous disciple Ibn 
we (. 672 /1274), author of the renowned Alfiyya.** But their presence is 
Malt erceptible in Sufi circles.** The Risala provides an especially instructive 
moe je because out of the hundred and fifty-five shaikhs referred to by Safi 
exa thirty-three were from the Maghreb and twenty-seven from Andalu- 
al if st of them had settled in Egypt. Regardless of whether they were 
sia s of Abu Madyan, Abt Ya‘za or Ibn Saydabtin (just to mention these 
gisclP ,eachers), they contributed substantially to the rapid expansion of 
rhree | in the East, and in particular to its progressive structuring into the 
culls rchical organisations that would soon come to be known as turugq. There 
hie a 4 be 00 need to cite the role played by Abu |-Hasan al-Shadhilt (d. 656/ 
shou _who took refuge in Egypt after suffering persecution in Tunis; or the 
125° {Ibn Sab‘in, who died at Mecca in 660, or of Ibn Sabin’s famous disciple 
role? tart who died the same year at Damietta. Whereas most of these 
shus ants opted to remain in Egypt, where they had arrived by following the 
ae of the pilgrimage, a minority of them chose Syria as their country of 
rou 24 Included in this category was of course Ibn ‘Arabi himself, who 
asy “led it Syria in 620H, plus a fair number of his disciples such as ‘Afif al-Din 
sel sani, Who was also related as son-in-law to Ibn Sab‘in.*> One also notes 
aie those present in Syria at readings from the Master's works two 
“bes of the eminent Birzali family (Berbers who came originally from 
men e)as well as a number of individuals bearing the nisba ‘al-Qurtubi’.’° It 
sev so to Syria that Abu |-Hasan al-Harrali, a little-known Moroccan Sufi, 
was to end his days.*7 Originally from Marrakech, al-Harrali left the 
an re for the Mashreq towards the end of his life for reasons which are still 
sjeal After a brief stay in Egypt he left for Syria; his commentary on the 

¥ ‘n seems to have displeased ‘Izz al-Din b. “Abd al-Salam al-Sulami, who 
, him expelled from Damascus in 632H. He eventually settled in Hama, 
: a jjed in the same year as Ibn ‘Arabi. Syria also became the country of exile 


all! 


», For Ibn Dihya cf. EP s.v. 
af: Ibid. 
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“for discussion of this issue see D. Gril’s introduction to the Risala, pp.18-29. 
2, | For syrian immigrants from Andalusia and the Maghreb during the thirteenth century 
at, Maghrébins a Damas au VII°/XIII* siecle’, B.E.O. XXVIII, 1975. 
' _Alater chapter will contain a more detailed discussion of Ibn ‘Arabi’s disciples. 
See the sama‘s for the Futuhat in Histoire et classification, R.G. § 135. 
-. He s the subject of a lengthy sketch by Ghubrini in the ‘Unwan al-diraya, Algiers edition, 
§ 33, PP-145-157: which is partially translated into French by FE. Dermenghem in Vie des 
o sila pp.275-88. For al-Harrali see also Pouzet. Aspects de la vie religieuse a Damas, I, 
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for Prince Abt [-Hasan Ibn Hud, a Sab‘inian who had the strange custom of 
inviting Christians and Jews to participate in his teaching.”® 

Shaikh Harrali, who fell a victim to the intransigence of the jurist ‘Izz 
al-Din, is a good example of the tensions and misunderstandings which 
sometimes arose between western Sufis and oriental fugaha’. While on this 
subject we need to look at the famous report by Ghubrini (d. 704/1 304) that 
Ibn ‘Arabi was condemned to death in Egypt. ‘The people of Egypt reproached 
him for certain things he had said and tried to have him executed just as had 
happened to Hallaj and others as well. It was Shaikh Abu |-Hasan ‘Ali b. Abi 
Nasr Fath b. ‘Abd Allah al-Bija’i] who interceded on his behalf and saved 
him.’2? This picture of Ibn ‘Arabi allowing himself to get carried away and 
making ecstatic utterances (shatahat)—the continuation of the passage 
clearly shows that that is what was involved?°—and then being condemned 
to death by the jurists just like the man who three centuries earlier had cried 
‘ana I-haqq’, ‘I am the Truth’, is for a number of reasons hardly credible. To 
begin with, it is important to note that Ghubrini—the first chronicler to 
report the incident—fails to cite either sources or transmitters for it.3" One 
also notes that in certain details the information he gives is inaccurate and 
betrays a considerable amount of carelessness. For example, he gives 640 as 
the year of Ibn ‘Arabi’s death instead of 638. The mistake is all the more 
aberrant because every other compiler with the exception of Ibn al-Abbar?? is 
unanimous in dating his death to the year 638, even though there is 
sometimes some disagreement about the exact month. He also states twice? 
that Ibn “Arabi was known by the name of Ibn Suraqa: a claim which is, to 
say the least, surprising considering that it does not appear to have been 
made by any other author. Possibly we are to detect here the signs of a 
confusion between Ibn ‘Arabi and the fagih-sufi Ibn Suraqa (d. 662/1264), a 
contemporary of his who had the same /agab (Muhy1 I-Din) as he did and also 
the same kunya (Abt Bakr). Originally from Jativa, Ibn Suraga emigrated to 
the East; first he lived in Syria, where he was rector of the al-Baha’iyya dar al- 
hadith at Aleppo, and later in Egypt where he became rector of the dar al- 


28. For Ibn Hud cf. Massignon, Passion, Il, p.324; EP s.v.; Shadharat, V, pp.446-47. 

29. ‘Unwan al-diraya, p.159. 

30. Ghubrini goes on to say that Ibn ‘Arabi supposedly told Shaikh Bija’i that the statements 
he had uttered were shatahat he had spoken in a state of intoxication. 

31. Those later writers who mention the incident simply follow the text of Ghubrini, which to 
this day remains the only source for it. 

32. Cf. Tak., ed. Codera, § 1023, where Ibn al-Abbar also gives the date as 640, which 
suggests that on this particular point Ghubrini probably followed the Takmila. 

33. ‘Unwan, pp.56, 158. 
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hadith at Cairo between 656 and 660H.34 We also happen to know that Ibn 
Suraga was linked with Ibn ‘Arabi by some later writers, especially in 
connection with a story which describes how one day Ibn ‘Arabi declared to 
Ibn Suraqa as they were both leaving Damascus by the Bab al-Faradis: ‘After 
so many thousands of years there will be [one] Ibn ‘Arabi and [one] Ibn 
Suraqa leaving by the same gate and in the same form’.*> We are also told by 
Sakhawi (d. 902/1497) that Ibn Suraga—who we happen to know had 
affiliations with Sufism via Suhrawardi—was a companion of the Shaikh al- 
Akbar.?° What is more, even though there would seem not to be any 
references to Ibn Suraga in Ibn ‘Arabi's writings, two sama‘s for the Futuhat 
do attest to the fact that he read some chapters from this work at Aleppo in 
639 under the supervision of Isma‘il b. Sawdakin.?’ These points considered, 
Ghubrini’s mistake about the date of Ibn ‘Arabi’s death and the confusion 
with Ibn Suraqa would not in themselves justify rejecting his testimony— 
were it not that these errors are yet further compounded by other 
implausibilities. Firstly there is Ibn ‘Arabi’s own silence about the matter. If 
such a dramatic incident had really occurred it would be difficult to imagine 
him—a writer so quick to denounce the fanaticism of the fugaha’—failing to 
mention it. But so far not the slightest allusion to any such episode has been 
discovered either in his own writings or in the writings of his disciples. 
Similarly, Ibn ‘Arabi seems never to have mentioned his supposed ‘saviour’, 
Shaikh ‘Ali b. Nasr al-Bija’1,2° although this is not to exclude the possibility 
that the two men actually met: in fact Ibn al-Abbar (d. 657/1259) states that 
Shaikh ‘Ali b. Nasr al-Bija’i transmitted Muslim’s Sahih to Ibn ‘Arabi in 
Shawwal 606.39 There is also another point to be made, which is that in view 
of the severity of Ibn ‘Arabi’s criticisms of saints who utter inspired 
statements (shatahat) when in the grip of ecstasy*° it is hard to believe he 
himself could have done the same and—-what is more—boast about them to 
Shaikh Bija’l : for according to Ghubrini he is supposed to have said by way of 
justifying his behaviour, ‘Those were ecstatic utterances [which I] spoke 


34. For Ibn Suraqa cf. Tara@jim, p.230; Waf?, I. pp.208-9; Shadharat, V, p.310; Massignon, 
Passion, II, p.311. 

35. Cfheg. Waft, IV, p.175; Sakhawi, al-Qawl al-munbi, ms. Berlin 2849, spr 790/1-250, ff 
32, 39. Bab al-Faradis was one of Damascus’ main gates, situated to the north of the city. 

36. Al-Qawl al-munbi, f° 92. 

37. Histoire et classification, R.G. § 135, sama §§ 63 and 64. 

38. For Shaikh ‘Ali b. Nasr al-Bija’i see the sketch in the ‘Unwan, pp.142-4:; Nayl, p.202:; Tak., 
8 1923. 

39. Tak., sketch of Ibn ‘Arabi § 1023. 

40. Cf. e.g. Istilahat al-sufiyya, § 16, where he declares that a shath is ‘an utterance that 
betrays a certain foolishness and pretentiousness, which are qualities that are almost never 
manifested by men of spiritual realisation’. 
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while under the sway of intoxication, and he who is intoxicated cannot be 
blamed’. 

All these factors lead one to doubt the authenticity of the anecdote, at least 
in the form in which it is reported in the ‘Unwan. This is not to say that during 
his stay in Cairo Ibn ‘Arabi did not come into collision with some of the city’s 
more intransigent jurists. However, we are perhaps better off positing a 
connection between this particular anecdote and a legend we will look at 
more closely in due course: the legend which has it that Ibn ‘Arabi was put to 
death in Syria for declaring ‘Your Lord is beneath my feet’. 


VOYAGE TO THE CENTRE OF THE EARTH 


WE know the starting point for [bn ‘Arabi’s journey to the East: Tunis. We 
also know his point of arrival: Cairo. But as to his itinerary and the stages in 
his journey from the one place to the other, there is no precise information 
currently available. Although he refers so often to his encounters during the 
course of his many wanderings, he does not appear to have recorded one 
single incident or detail that could help shed light on the route he took; nor 
does he even tell us whether he made the journey by land or by sea. In a 
passage in the Futuhat Ibn ‘Arabi concludes that wherever possible travel by 
land is preferable to travel by sea, taking as his authority the sequence in 
which earth (al-barr) and sea (al-bahr) are mentioned in the Qur’an;¢' from 
this one may well deduce that he applied the rule to himself, and yet his 
silence about the matter tends to suggest that in this particular instance he 
did not make the journey by land. It is hard to imagine no trace at all 
surviving in his writings of his passage through the towns that lay along the 
route normally followed by the hajj caravans. This is also the route taken by 
Ibn Batttta little over a century later and described by him at the start of 
his narrative:42 Sousse, Sfax, Gabés, Tripoli, Misratah. The most plausible 
hypothesis must be that the journey was comparatively short, and was made 
in One of those boats which at the time plied along the Mediterranean coast 
between Ifriqiya and Alexandria.+3 We would perhaps be a little better off if 
we had the text of the Kitab al-rihla*+ which is mentioned in the Ijaza (§ 77) 
and the Fihris (§ 72); according to the Fihris it contained Ibn ‘Arabi’s 


41. Fut., I, p.562, citing Qur’an 10:22. 

42. Ibn Battuta, Voyages, trans. Defremery and Sanguinetti, pp.2 3-7. 

43. Ibn ‘Arabi refers briefly to his transit through Alexandria in Fut., II, p.425. 
44. O. Yahia, Histoire et classification, R.G. § 603. 
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description of his itinerary. But to date no manuscripts of the work have yet 
been identified. 

The Egypt Ibn ‘Arabi discovered on his arrival at Fustat—what was Cairo 
in 598/1201I-2—-was a country ravaged and decimated by one of the 
greatest famines it had ever known. According to the chroniclers, three 
quarters of the population of Egypt had succumbed to the plague and famine 
which had swept the land in 597-98;*> the figures are doubtless exagger- 
ated, but even so they give a good idea of the extent of the catastrophe. The 
Syrian chronicler Abu Shama (d. 660/1261) describes how the Egyptians 
emigrated en masse to the Maghreb, to Syria, to the Hijaz and the Yemen to 
escape the disaster; and he adds that those who were unable to leave resorted 
to cannibalism. ‘In those times it became normal to invite one’s best friend to 
dinner at one’s home and then cut his throat. People did the same with 
doctors: they called for them pretending that they wanted them to examine 
someone who was sick, then they killed them and ate them.’4° Alongside this 
dramatic testimony we need to set Ibn ‘Arabi’s own account of the reaction 
evoked in his friend Abu |l-“Abbas Ahmad al-Hariri (or al-Harrar) by the sight 
of the corpses littering the ground. ‘One day as he was walking along he saw 
some babies that were dying of hunger and he cried out: ‘‘Oh Lord, what does 
this mean?” The reply came: ‘Oh My servant, have I ever abandoned you?”’ 
“Certainly not.” ‘‘Well then, don’t protest! The infants you see are the fruit of 
adultery: and as for the adults, they have transgressed My laws. As a 
consequence I have inflicted My sanctions upon them. So don’t be 
concerned!’ These words appeased him, and from then on he accepted how 
things were for people.*” 

Abu 1|-‘Abbas al-Hariri (d. 616/1219)*° had a brother, Muhammad al- 
Khayyat, who was the same person from whom Ibn ‘Arabi had learned 
the Qur’an as a child and whom he had promised himself he would one day 
come to resemble. These two brothers, whose home in Seville had been next 
door to the home of Ibn ‘Arabi’s family, had left Andalusia in 590/1194 to 
perform the pilgrimage. Subsequently they had settled in Cairo, where Abu 
l-Abbas for a while kept the company of Shaikh al-Qurashi (d. 599/1203); 
he himself became the teacher of Safi al-Din Ibn Abi Manstr, to whom we 


45. Abu Shama, Tarajim, year 597, pp.19-20; Ibn ‘Imad, Shadharat al-dhahab, year 597, IV, 
p.328. 

46. Tarajim, p.19. 
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48. For Abu |-‘Abbas al-Hariri cf. Safi al-Din Abu Mansur, Risdla, pp.83-110 and the 
biobibliographical sketch on p.209; Massignon, Opera minora, III, p.260; Ibn “Arabi, Fut., L 
pp.276. 410; II, p.529: Muhadarat, Il, p.31; O.Yahia, R.G. § 639, sama‘ § 9, and R.G. § 67, sama 
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are indebted for the invaluable Risdla already referred to several times. To 
read Ibn ‘Arabi’s sketch of the two brothers in the Ruh is to gain the 
impression—perhaps quite mistaken—that he had a preference for Muham- 
mad al-Khayyat. ‘He returned to the Path long after his brother. He had a 
mother to whom he proved himself a pious son; he served her until she died. 
The fear [of God] dominated him to such an extent that one could hear his 
heart beating when he prayed .... He suffered wrong without retaliating, 
his visions were veridical, his conversations with God were frequent. Staying 
awake at night, fasting during the day, he was never to be seen idle. ... He 
himself served the poor, providing them with food and clothing. He was a 
man full of leniency, benevolence, compassion and kindness.... That is 
how he was when I left him [in Andalusia], when I met up with him again [in 
Egypt], and when I left him there’.49 Admittedly, Ibn ‘Arabi was also 
generous in his praise of Shaikh al-Haritri: ‘He was a man full of virtues and 
exempt from vices.... Fervent in self-mortification (mujahada), always 
ready to come to the aid of his fellow man, sociable, tolerant, he approved 
whatever is pleasing to God but opposed everything that displeased Him .. .. 
He gave himself entirely to serving his brother and nobody else, and it is 
thanks to his brother’s baraka that he is what he is’.°° However, two other 
texts—one by Ibn ‘Arabi, the other by Safi al-Din, the disciple of Shaikh al- 
Hariri—reveal that a kind of tension, or rather lack of comprehension, seems 
to have produced a rift between the two teachers from Andalusia. The Ibn 
‘Arabi text occurs in chapter 52 of the Futuhat—a chapter devoted to ‘those 
who are fearful of losing their essence when in the grip of revelation and 
return precipitately to the World of Manifestation (‘alam al-shahada)’. In it the 
Shaikh al-Akbar explains that only he who greets the spiritual instant (warid) 
in the full state of an ‘abd or servant is capable of mastering it; on the other 
hand, a person in whom even the smallest particle of sovereignty, or 
rububiyya, remains hastens to return to the sense-world out of fear of losing 
his rubiibiyya. This, he asserts, was the case with Abt 1-‘Abbas al-Hariri. 
‘When he was snatched out of himself he would return to himself rapidly, 
disturbed and trembling. Whenever I took him to task and reproached him 
about it, he would reply that he was scared and feared losing his being in the 
vision of Him. If only the poor chap knew that when he separated himself 
from matter his soul returned to its original home—that is, to its very own 
being!’5' Quite clearly Hariri’s state was far from perfect in Ibn ‘Arabi’s eyes: 
and it will be remembered that for Ibn ‘Arabi the complete and full realisation 
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of servitude (‘ubudiyya) was the acme of sainthood. From the other point of 
view, Hariri himself seems to have had some reservations about Ibn ‘Arabi. 
This at any rate seems to be how we must interpret the reticence alluded to in 
a series of letters preserved by Safi al-Din. ‘Shaikh Muhyi I-Din Ibn ‘Arabi sent 
him [al-Hariri] the following letter from Damascus: ‘‘Dear brother, tell me 
about your various spiritual openings’. The shaikh [al-Hariri] dictated to me 
the following reply: ‘‘Things have happened, but although the vision is clear 
the expression is unutterable’’. Ibn ‘Arabi wrote back to him again: ‘‘Oh 
peerless one, transmit them to me through your inner being and | will reply to 
you, and to what you transmit to me, through my inner being’. To the 
shaikh this demand seemed excessive, and he subsequently dictated to me the 
following response: “‘I saw the circle of the saints, and two of them were 
standing in the middle of them—Shaikh Abt |-Hasan Ibn al-Sabbagh and an 
Andalusian. I was told that one of these two was the Supreme Pole. I was 
perplexed, asking myself which of the two he could be. Suddenly a sign 
manifested to them and they fell prostrate. I was then told that the first of the 
two to raise his head was the Pole. The Andalusian raised his head. I realised 
who he was, presented myself to him and-—without uttering letters or 
sounds—posed him a question which he answered simply with a breath. I] 
then advanced towards the saints who were forming the circle, and each of 
them gave me a science according to his capacity. If you are up to it, dear 
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brother, I will reply to you from Egypt’. 


* 


While Misr-Fustat was the first city founded by the Muslims after their arrival 
in Egypt in 20/641, the city of Cairo is much more recent in construction and 
was only built in 358/969 by order of the Fatimid caliph al-Mu‘izz. It was 
Saladin who—as sultan facing the impending Frankish threat—gave 
instructions for a long wall to be built surrounding Fustat-Misr-Cairo, which 
as a result were united into one and the same city.*3 In addition to the many 
madrasas and a huge hospital—a veritable palace according to Ibn Jubayr°4 
~—the city of Cairo was also indebted to Saladin for the famous Sa‘id al- 
Su‘ada’ khangah,°> which welcomed visitors from abroad including Ibn 
‘Arabi himself, who stayed there for a while after his arrival in the capital.°° 
This initial contact with the Orient turned out rather badly: a shaikh from 
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Irbil got it into his head to demonstrate to him that in the Islamic West there 
were no Sufis worthy of the name. Ibn ‘Arabi’s reply to the accusation came 
two years later in the form of the Ruh al-quds, which he wrote at Mecca. 
Fortunately he soon found his two friends Ahmad al-Hariri and Muhammad 
al-Khayyat, Hariri's brother, and spent the month of Ramadan 598/1202 in 
their company.*’ They devised the scheme of setting off together for Mecca, 
but Muhammad became seriously ill—no doubt a victim of the plague—and 
his brother was unable to persuade himself to abandon him.*® So Ibn ‘Arabi 
seems to have left Egypt accompanied only by Habashi: his other compa- 
nion—-Muhammad al-Hassar, whom he had brought with him from Fez— 
also died in Egypt.>? 

To one’s great surprise, after leaving his two friends behind in Cairo in 
Shawwal 598, Ibn ‘Arabi headed not for the Hijaz but first of all for Palestine. 
Twice in his letters to Shaikh ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Mahdawi he is explicit about this,°° 
specifying that he went first to Hebron, to the tomb of Abraham, and then on 
to Jerusalem, where he prayed in the al-Aqsa Mosque. Then he continued on 
his route to Medina, where he saluted the Prophet, and finally arrived in 
Mecca. To get from Cairo to Jerusalem he will no doubt have followed the 
classical itinerary adopted a little over a century later by Ibn Battuta: Bilbays, 
Salihiyya, Qatya, al-‘Arish, Gaza, Hebron.®' As for his journey from 
Jerusalem to Mecca, there can be no knowing for sure whether or not he 
covered the distance by foot; but that he did so is suggested by a passage in the 
Ruh where he uses the word mashd in referring to the trip.°? Whatever the 
case, at some stage, probably at Jerusalem, he will have had to join up with 
the hajj caravan (it was now full season) if he was to reach Mecca by the end 
of Dht |-qa‘da or the beginning of Dht I-hijja and be in time to perform the 
pilgrimage rites. 

Why did Ibn ‘Arabi go via Palestine rather than make his way directly from 
Cairo to Mecca? Why did he not follow the example of other pilgrims leaving 
Cairo, and go up the Nile as far as Qus, make his way over to ‘Aydhab and 
from there cross the Red Sea to Jedda?®3 There are two possible explanations 
for his detour. Purely practical considerations—unsafe routes, looting and so 
forth—may have been involved, as in the case of Ibn Battita who would later 
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be forced to backtrack at ‘Aydhab;*4 or the reasons could have been spiritual. 
In other words Ibn ‘Arabi either chose deliberately to go to Palestine, Hebron 
and Jerusalem before continuing on his way to the sacred territory. or he was 
forced to do so by external factors. In the absence of any evidence supporting 
this second hypothesis we will, for want of any better alternative, consider 
the first one. 

If the detour was a matter of personal choice, we would seem to have to 
look to the sira nabawiyya for an explanation: perhaps the answer lies in the 
symbolism of the mi‘raj—the ‘Ascension’—and the archetypal itinerary 
traced out by the Prophet. In fact there are so many correlations and 
correspondences between the principal stages in the route of the mi‘raj and 
the chief stages in the destiny followed by Ibn ‘Arabi that it is impossible to 
avoid trying to decipher and understand the second of these two journeys in 
terms of the first. In this perspective one can hardly fail to draw a parallel 
between—on the one hand—the episodes marking Ibn ‘Arabi’s quest from 
the very start of his vocation in Andalusia through to his arrival in the East in 
598/1201 and—on the other hand—the passage through the first seven 
heavens in the Journey of Initiation. The last of these heavens is none other 
than the heaven of Abraham, whom Ibn ‘Arabi went to offer his greetings to 
in Hebron before going on to the Prophet at Medina and arriving at last at the 
bayt Allah, the House of God. This critical stage calls to mind the wusul, the 
‘Arrival at God’ which is the culminating point of the Ascension; and indeed 
the stage in question was marked by a series of major events which we will 
soon consider. Finally, the period in Ibn ‘Arabi’s life lasting from the year 600 
to his death in 6 38—a period when he devoted himself almost entirely to the 
oral and written transmission of his teaching to a multitude of disciples—is 
comparable to the ruju‘: the return to created beings which is the ultimate 
stage of the mi‘raj. 

Whether or not Ibn ‘Arabi’s geographical itinerary was, like his spiritual 
one, governed by this ‘imitation of the Prophet’, the fact is that at the end of 
his long journey from West to East he arrived at the ‘navel of the earth’, the 
‘Mother of Cities’. It was here that the last act in Ibn ‘Arabi's accession to the 
supreme function of sainthood was played out, in the sacred month of 
pilgrimage in the year 598. Prior events had certainly prepared him for this, 
but they were only annunciatory signs capable of being interpreted in 
various ways. This time the message was clear, without the slightest 
ambiguity. In ‘God’s Vast Earth’ (ard Allah al-wasi‘a) in the Imaginal World, 
with the Seal of Universal Sainthood—Jesus—in attendance, Ibn ‘Arabi saw 
himself solemnly consecrated by the Seal of Prophets—Muhammad—as the 
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most perfect Muhammadan Heir: he in whom the walaya muhammadiyya or 
Muhammadan Sainthood had become manifest in the most global and 
complete form and in a way quite unique in the history of humanity. ‘I saw 
him [the Prophet] in this [Imaginal] World, sovereign, quite unapproach- 
able, protected from every gaze or glance, aided and assisted. The Messengers 
stood by him according to their rank; his community—which is the best of 
communities (Qur'an 3:106)—surrounded him; the angels of Dominion 
stood around the throne of his Station and the angels engendered by [men’s| 
actions were ranged in front of him. The Veracious [i.e. Abu Bakr] was seated 
on his sublime right, the Discriminator [“Umar] on his holy left; the Seal 
[Jesus] was squatting in front of him and speaking to him about the history of 
Woman; at the same time ‘Ali—grace and peace be upon him-—was 
interpreting in his own language the words spoken by the Seal, and the 
Possessor of the two lights [SUthman], wearing the cloak of his modesty, stood 
in front as is his custom®> .... He [the Prophet] saw me behind the Seal [i.e. 
Jesus]—I was standing there because of the similarity between his status and 
mine—and said to him: ‘‘This man is your equal, your son and your friend. 
Draw up for him in front of me the seat of tamarisk’’. He then gestured to me 
and said: ‘‘Rise up Muhammad, take your place on this seat and sing the 
praises of He who sent me—and mine as well, because in you there is a 
portion of me which can no longer tolerate being far from me: it is that 
portion which governs your innermost reality” .... Then the Seal drew up 
the seat on that solemn spot. On the top of it the following words were 
inscribed in blue light: ‘‘This is the purest of the Muhammadan stations! He who 
seats himself upon it is his Heir; he has been sent by God to preserve the Sacred 
Law!” In that moment I was granted the Gifts of Wisdoms; and it was as if the 
Totalities of Words (jawami® al-kalim) had been bestowed upon me.... 
Finally, from this sublime vision I was sent back to the lower world, and IJ put 
down the holy praise I had just uttered as a prologue to this book.’®® 

Is this ‘investiture of the Shaikh al-Akbar at the Supreme Centre’ (to use 
Michel Valsan's phrase) a doublet of that other investiture which took place 
at Cordoba in 586, where Ibn ‘Arabi had also seen the Elect of God assembled 
around him? Undoubtedly it is, and yet by his own admission on that first 
occasion only the prophet Hud had talked to him; as for the prophet 
Muhammad, he had remained in the background. A comparison of the texts 
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justifies the conclusion that what is involved here is an ordered series of 
initiatory stages, each confirming but also supplementing the previous one. 
The Cordoba vision was simply intended to announce to the young Ibn ‘Arabi 
that he had been designated the Muhammadan Seal; the incident that 
occurred a few years later at Fez, probably at the end of the mi‘raj described in 
chapter 367 of the Futuhat, reaffirmed and clarified this divine election. As for 
what happened in Mecca, it marked the definitive and solemn fulfilment of 
the divine promise, and the recognition by the Messengers of God—that 
is, by the representatives of all the communities prior to Islam—of the 
universality of the office conferred on the Shaikh al-Akbar: a kind of pact of 
allegiance in the tabernacle of Sainthood. It was no longer a matter just of an 
event but of an advent: of the advent in history of an eternal secret inscribed in 
the Divine Knowledge. The Seal of Muhammadan Sainthood is not simply the 
individual who in his own person manifests the fullness of the Prophet's 
walaya or sainthood and after whom no one else will again have access to this 
impassable summit. He is also—and already was even before his appearance 
on earth—the source of all sainthood in just the same way that Muhammad, 
or rather the Muhammadan Reality (hagiga muhammadiyya), always was the 
source of all prophecy from the year dot at the very beginning of time, and 
always will be through to the fulfilment of the ages. The Seal, khatm, is not 
simply someone who terminates a series; he is the inviolable seal or ‘stamp’ 
preserving a treasure’s integrity. 

Here once again the relationship between the two functions of Seal of the 
Saints and Seal of the Prophets calls for a little clarification. To repeat what 
was Said earlier: the Seal of the Saints is simply the n@’ib or substitute for the 
Seal of the Prophets within the ranks of sainthood. In the case of the person of 
the Prophet, sainthood (walaya) is ‘veiled’ by prophecy (nubuwwa); in the case 
of the Seal of the Saints it is openly displayed. And yet ‘there can be... no 
question of any superiority over the Seal of the Prophets on the part of the 
Seal of Muhammadan Sainthood, because all in all both functions plainly 
belong to one and the same being’.®°” In other words, the Seal of the Saints is 
simply the human medium for the manifestation in history of the most 
intimate aspect of the Muhammadan Reality. Ibn ‘Arabi emphasises this 
point in his own language by insisting on referring to the Seal as ‘heir’ 
(warith): he himself has received from another the treasure of which he is the 
guardian. 

Another passage in the Futihat apparently also referring to Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
investiture makes it clear that the highest degree of sainthood does not—in 
spite of assertions to the contrary by opponents of Ibn ‘Arabi such as Ibn 
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Taymiyya—encroach on the prerogatives of messengers (rusul) or prophets 
(anbiya’). ‘When, as one of the wasilin [literally ‘those who arrive’] of my 
time, I in turn arrived at this divine Gate, I found it open and without either 
guard or doorkeeper. I remained there until I had been reclothed in the Robe of 
Honour of the Prophetic Legacy. I then caught sight of a closed skylight. I was 
going to knock on it when | was told: ‘‘There’s no point in knocking! It will 
not open”. “But why is it there then.” J asked. I was told: “That is the 
Skylight of the Prophets and the Messengers; when the Religion had been 
made perfect it was bolted. It was through this door that the prophets were 
cloaked in the Robes of Honour of the Laws.” *°* Sometimes Ibn ‘Arabi defines 
supreme sainthood as nubuwwa ‘amma or mutlaqa: ‘general’ or ‘free’ 
prophecy. However, this is in no way equivalent to confusing it with 
nubuwwat al-tashri‘, or legislative prophecy in the strict sense of the term. 
The account of the ‘investiture’ which was quoted in part earlier on comes 
from the khutba or prologue to the Futuhat. The first chapter describes an 
event which also occurred at around the time of Ibn ‘Arabi’s arrival in Mecca, 
although no exact date for it is given. An enigmatic encounter took place 
near the Ka‘ba, the temple of God which he was to hear himself being told is 
the ‘Heart of Existence’, and in front of the Black Rock, symbol of the Divine 
Right Hand.®? ‘Know, my noble friend and intimate companion, that after | 
arrived in the Mecca of Benedictions, the Treasury of spiritual tranquillities 
and movements, and after | experienced there what I experienced,’° there 
came a time when | happened to be performing the ritual circuits around the 
Ancient Temple. As 1 was carrying out the circumambulations and reciting 
the formulas of glorification, praise, magnification and Oneness—now 
kissing the Black Rock, now touching the Yemenite Corner, now drawing 
near to the Wall of Multazam—as I was standing in a state of ecstasy in front 
ofthe Black Rock I] encountered the Evanescent Youth, the Silent Speaker, He 
who is neither alive nor dead, the Simple Composite, He who envelops and is 
enveloped. When I saw him perform the ritual circuits around the Temple, 
like a living person revolving round a person who has died, I recognised his 
true reality and his metaphorical form, and I understood that the circuit 
round the Temple is like the prayer over a corpse .... Then God revealed to 
me the dignity of this Youth and his transcendence with regard to ‘‘where’’ 
and ‘“‘when’’. When I recognised his dignity and his descent (inzal), when I 
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saw his rank in existence and his state, | embraced his right side, wiped away 
the sweat of revelation on his forehead and declared to him: ‘“‘Look upon him 
who aspires to your company and desires your intimacy!” He replied to me 
using signs and enigmas he had created so that he would never have to speak 
except in symbols: “‘When you recognise, understand and realise my 
symbolic language, you know that it can never be grasped either by the most 
eloquent of orators or by the most competent of rhetoricians’”’.... He 
gestured to me and I understood. The reality of his Beauty unveiled itself to 
me and I was overcome with love. I became powerless and was instantly 
overwhelmed. When I recovered from my swoon, my sides shot through with 
fear,’”’ he knew I had realised who he was.... He said to me: “Observe the 
details of my constitution and the disposition of my form! You will find what 
you ask of me written upon me, because | neither speak nor converse. I have 
no knowledge apart from the knowledge of Myself; My Essence does not differ 
from My Names. I am Knowledge, the Known and the Knower; I am Wisdom, 
the Sapiential Deed and the Sage!’’’ 

Who is this ‘Youth’ (fata), described now as an angel, now as a human 
being? Is he the ‘personification of the Holy Spirit’, as Michel Valsan has 
suggested in an unpublished study? Is he Ibn ‘Arabi’s own luminous double, 
his ‘celestial twin’, as Henry Corbin believed? Or is he a dazzling theophany 
that manifested itself on the spot referred to by God as His House? These 
interpretations are by no means mutually contradictory. At any rate the 
encounter revealed to Ibn ‘Arab! his own essential reality (‘He revealed to me 
all my names; and I knew myself; and I knew what was not me’”*). But it was 
not the first encounter. As we see from his Kitab al-isra’, dating from his time 
in the Maghreb, he had already met this ‘Youth’ at the start of his ‘Journey by 
Night’ when he retraced the steps of the Prophet, and on that occasion the 
Youth had called out to him: ‘You are yourself the cloud veiling your own 
sun! So recognise the essential Reality of your being!’73 

Out of this silent dialogue with the ‘Youth’ a book was born. Apart from 
being a testimony to his own destiny and his own visionary experience, the 
‘Book of the Meccan Revelations’ is also—on Ibn ‘Arabi’s own admission—a 
faithful transcription of all the things he was allowed to contemplate on that 
particular day in the form of the Spirit he encountered. * “Iam [the Youth said 
to me] the ripe orchard and the full harvest! Now lift my veils and read what is 
contained in my inscriptions. Whatever you observe in me, put it in your 
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book and preach it to all your friends’’.74 So I raised his veils and read his 
inscriptions. The light lodged within him enabled my eyes to see the hidden 
Knowledge which he contains and conceals. The first line I read, and the first 
secret with which I became acquainted, is what I will now record in writing 
in the second chapter.’ 

In an article already referred to, Fritz Meier starts by offering a rather 
obscure analysis of Ibn ‘Arabi’s encounter with the ‘Youth’ and then goes on 
to raise the question as to what could possibly be meant by the fact that (if we 
are to believe him) Jbn ‘Arabi ‘had really read the five hundred and sixty 
chapters of the Meccan Revelations in a supernatural book after his cir- 
cumambulation’.”> In fact the question is purely rhetorical. To begin with, it 
must be noted that it was in a being, not in a book, that Ibn ‘Arabi deciphered 
the secrets he was subsequently to transcribe. The distinction is fundamental: 
in front of the Ka‘ba he was confronted with a reality in the person of the 
‘Youth’—not just with the words that describe him. The Youth remained 
silent. It was his actual constitution (nash’atuhu) that contained all the 
knowledge of which Ibn ‘Arabi was to become the guardian and interpreter; 
and it contained the knowledge in symbolic form (ramzan) and syntheti- 
cally—hence the need for the tafsil or ‘detailed exposition’ alluded to in the 
chapter title. And secondly, regardless of how one chooses to explain the 
vision, it is quite wrong to suppose that the Futuhat immediately assumed 
their final form in Ibn “Arabi’s consciousness as soon as he had seen what he 
saw. Quite the opposite is the truth. As we will see, very specific inspirations 
were to intervene repeatedly throughout the process of composition—which 
was to span a good number of years—and take Ibn ‘Arab? himself by surprise. 
Also, his disciples’ questions and comments were to prompt him to add 
passages either clarifying or supplementing his discussion of the same subject 
earlier on. So, for example, when in chapter 296 he tackles the invariably 
Sensitive issue of the attribution of acts, he mentions that a remark by his 
pupil Ibn Sawdakin had led him to try a different approach to the matter here 
to the one he had adopted in chapter 2. But the most important point to bear 
in mind is that—however crucial his encounter with the ‘Youth’ may have 
been for him, and however fundamental the role played by the figure as the 
point of departure for the writing of the Futuhat—at the time of the encounter 
in 598 [bn Arabi was already a ‘knower of God’ (“arif bi-llah) and that the 
broad outlines of his teaching had already assumed a finished form in his 
early works. This helps to explain the incorporation in the Futuhat of a 
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number of earlier texts. Smal] treatises, repeated verbatim, become chapters 
in the opus magnum; fragments from more extensive works (for example the 
Insha’ al-dawa ir and Tadbirat ilahiyya) are inserted here and there: and earlier 
writings are expanded, as in the case of the responses to Tirmidhi's famous 
questionnaire which fill a hundred dense pages in chapter 73 but in their 
earlier, skeletal version—the Jawab mustagim—tormed a shorter treatise. 
As already mentioned, on a number of occasions Ibn ‘Arabi claims that his 
writings—and indeed his teaching as a whole, both oral and written—are 
inspired. ‘Everything I say in my tuition and in my works derives from the 
Presence of the Qur'an and from its treasures, to which I have been granted 
the key of understanding.’”° But in the case of the Futuhat this claim is 
expressed in more specific terms. In their case, he claims, divine inspiration 
determined not only the content of the message but also the form of its 
presentation: hence, he warns, the apparent incoherency in the ordering of 
the chapters. Regarding chapter 88 (on the ‘secrets concealed in the legal 
statutes’), he writes that ‘it would have been preferable to place this chapter 
in front of the one I wrote on the ritual acts of worship (‘ibadat); however, 
things turned out this way. In fact the sequence was not of my choos- 
ing....'77 But although the sequence of ideas in this greatest of his works is 
often disconcerting, one is bound to credit the author with a soberness of style 
only too rare in Sufi literature. Concise and to the point,”* his prose in the 
Futtihat is generally speaking more easily accessible than in some of his 
earlier writings such as the ‘Angad’ mughrib, or the superb Kitab al-isra’ with its 
cadences and symbolic expressions that defy any attempt at translation. 
Massignon’s verdict on the Futuhat was admittedly very different. ‘With 
their authoritarian style—formal and pompous, syntactically clear but 
crammed with technical expressions—the general theses and personal 
visions that he [Ibn ‘Arabi] expounds in a uniformly impassive and icy tone 
provide extremely valuable indications as to the idea he had formed for 
himself of Hallaj’s personality’.”? The reference to Hallaj is clearly the key to 
Massignon’s attitude to Ibn ‘Arabi: as the author of the Passion of al-Hallaj he 
was never able to forgive the author of the Futuhat for the reservations 
he expressed about Hallaj on a number of occasions. ‘Authoritarian’ he 
certainly was—if we take the term to mean that Muhyi |-Din expressed 
himself with the authority of a man whose path has led him to the haqq al- 
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yaqin, to unshakeable certainty, and who whenever he describes the states 
and degrees of the Way bases himself quite explicitly on his own experience in 
each of them. But as to the terms ‘icy’ and ‘impassive’, the truth is that in 
Ibn ‘Arabi—and in the Futuhat in particular—there is no light without 
warmth or knowledge without love. His references to his masters and friends 
are often charged with emotion. His compassion was universal: for him the 
heroic generosity or futuwwa of the saint necessarily extends to all created 
beings—the vegetable and mineral kingdoms included.*®° As for his use of 
technical terms in his writings, and specifically in the Futuhat, it may have 
seemed excessive to Massignon but was surely fully justified by his desire for 
accuracy in a work which was quite deliberately pitched at an élite audience 
for whom this distinctive vocabulary represented no obstacle to understand- 
ing. 

‘This is the purest Muhammadan Station. Whoever ascends to it is his Heir. 
That person has been sent by God to preserve the Sacred Law. In a sense it is 
true to say that for the Shaikh al-Akbar his entire life and his entire teaching 
(the one is inseparable from the other) find their meaning in this inscription 
adorning the ‘seat of tamarisk’ that he saw in the Great Vision at Mecca. On 
the one hand, it defines Ibn ‘Arabi’s status in the sphere of sainthood: he is 
Supreme Heir to the Prophet, universal legatee of all the Sciences of 
Muhammad which do not derive exclusively from legislative prophecy. On 
the other hand, it spells out explicitly the mission he felt it was his duty to 
perform within the body of the community: the mission of preserving the 
shari‘a or Sacred Law. The full implication of this becomes immediately 
apparent when one realises that for Ibn ‘Arabi shari‘a, revealed law, and 
haqiga, Essential Reality, are mutually equivalent: as he says in one place, 
‘The revealed law and the Essential Reality are identical’, and, a little further 
on, ‘The shari‘a is the haqiqa’.*! In other words, preservation of the Essential 
Reality is synonymous with preserving for future generations the complete 
means of access to the one and only prophetic heritage which is capable of 
being transmitted: sainthood or waldya. Ibn ‘Arabi’s own function must on 
no account be confused with the function of a prophet-legislator: he himself is 
SO emphatic about this point that we will need to return to it later.°? The 
revelation is closed; the shari‘a is established. Where his role does lie is firstly 
in gathering together the treasure of the Wisdoms that had been bestowed on 
him with a view to assuring their protection: and secondly in ensuring their 
transmission down through space and time to the coming of the ‘Seal of 
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Children’ who will also—according to the final paragraph in chapter two of 
the Fusus al-hikam—be the last man born on this earth and the last of the 
saints. To fulfil this task Ibn ‘Arabi embarked on the extraordinary doctrinal 
synthesis presented in the Futuhat. In this work—first written between 599/ 
1202 and 629/1231, then revised and expanded between 632/1234 and 
6 36/1238, and in its original edition consisting of no less than thirty-seven 
volumes*3—all the particulars of the shari‘a-haqiqa are expounded. Nothing 
is omitted: neither the ‘letter’ of the Law nor its ‘spirit’. As a compendium of 
spiritual sciences—ranging from the most fundamental concepts of jurispru- 
dence, clearly and coherently expounded in the last four hundred and fifty 
pages of the first volume of the Cairo edition, through the metaphysical 
doctrine and method of initiation expounded in over five hundred chapters, 
to the sunna, which although omnipresent is dealt with specifically in the bab 
al-wasaya that brings the work to a close—the Futuhat has no precedent. For 
the religious community (umma), which cannot continue to exist without the 
presence in its midst of saints to whom this treasury has been opened, the 
faithful transmission of these spiritual sciences is the very condition of its 
survival. 

To be able to achieve this Ibn ‘Arabi was simultaneously obliged to do the 
job of a lexicographer, drawing up lists of the luxuriant terminology used in 
Sufism, clarifying it and refining it. That explains the frequency of the 
technical terms (istilahat) plus the definitions of them which Massignon 
found so irritating. This revision of Sufi technical vocabulary has two 
outstanding characteristics. The first is Ibn ‘Arabi’s predominant concern to 
accord systematic preference to terminology based either on Qur’anic usage 
or on terms found in the hadith. So, for example, he reverses the hierarchical 
relationship of terms normally found in Sufi parlance by placing ‘ilm, 
‘science’, above ma‘rifa or ‘knowledge’, on the grounds that the first of these 
words occurs in the Qur’an while the second does not. He also points out that 
God refers to Himself as ‘alim or ‘Salim, but never as ‘arif.>4 

The second characteristic is more subtle and difficult to discern, but it 
expresses at the lexicographical level the very essence of Ibn ‘Arabi's 
teaching. This is what Su‘ad Hakim (to whom we are indebted for the 
methodical analysis of his vocabulary)®> has called mi‘raj al-kalima: the 
‘assumption’ of traditional technical terms with the intention of leading them 
back from their phenomenological or methodological meaning to a purely 


83. For the compilation of the Futuhat see O. Yahia’s introduction to volume : of his critical 
edition. 
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metaphysical significance. To cite just one out of many possible examples: the 
word khalwa refers initially to the practice of ‘retreat’, but to Ibn ‘Arabi its 
only true reference is to the eternal solitude of the Divine Essence: a solitude 
from the point of view of which the ma siwa Ilah—the totality of things 
perceived by contingent beings as ‘other than God’—is mere illusion. The 
same incessant orientation towards Unity also manifests itself in the 
remarkable way that Ibn ‘Arabi devotes the second of the seven sections of 
the Futuhat (the fas! al-mu‘amalat) to compiling an inventory of the classical 
series of ‘spiritual stations’ (magamat): tawakkul (confident trust in God), shukr 
(gratitude), sabr (patience) and so forth. Each of these notions implies a 
duality and, consequently, an imperfection which needs to be overcome. This 
is why, from chapter 118 through to chapter 175, the description of each of 
these stations is followed paradoxically by the negation of what has just been 
affirmed: the magam al-‘ubudiyya (‘station of servitude’) is succeeded by the 
maqam tark al-‘ubudiyya (‘station of the abandonment of servitude’), the 
maqam al-ikhlas (‘station of sincerity’) is followed by the maqam tark al-ikhlas 
(‘station of the abandonment of sincerity’), and so on, with the negative title 
of the second station in each of these pairs conveying transcendence of the 
limitations inherent in the first. In other words, whoever speaks of servitude 
(Cubudiyya) automatically posits the existence of lordship (rububiyya) and in 
so doing draws a distinction between ‘master’ and ‘servant’. However 
eminent his spiritual rank, he is still a prisoner of multiplicity and must 
consequently abandon all these stations in turn until eventually he attains to 
the ‘non-station’ (la maqam) which is the point where there is only the One 
without a second, where God is ‘Alone, without associate’ (wahdahu la sharika 
lahu).°° 

One point should be made here in passing. The examples just cited show 
the Shaikh al-Akbar transposing and extending the meaning of terms already 
used in the Sufism of earlier centuries, and in fact when doing so he more 
often than not cites the names of those who first introduced them into the 
common language of the ah! Allah or people of God: Sahl al-Tustari, Junayd, 
Hallaj (for the binomial tul/ard) and so on. However, these same examples 
also show that by no means can he be accused of rashly coining new words: 
of the nine hundred or so terms and expressions listed by S. Hakim, the 
majority are already attested in earlier texts. Ibn ‘Arabi also went to the 
trouble of defining these terms, basing his definitions largely on scriptural 
authority and on etymology. Generally speaking he would do so on several 
different occasions, and not just in the Kitab istilahat al-sufiyya, or ‘Book of 
Sufi Terminology’, which is no more than a brief aide-mémoire that he also 


86. For the idea of la maqam (or la mugam) cf. Fut., [ll, pp.105, 500, 506; IV, p.28. 
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reproduced in inverse order in chapter 73 of the Futuhat. If these terms 
present the reader with difficulties, that is due rather to the non-technical use 
to which he put them. The word wujtid provides one illustration of this kind of 
problem—which is in fact far from unique to the corpus of Ibn “Arabi’s 
writings although in his case it can be particularly annoying. This one word 
can occur in the space of just a few lines with a disarming multiplicity of 
meanings—as a verbal noun from wajada, ‘to find’; as a term of reference for 
the created universe in opposition to its Creator; as expressive of the concept 
of existence: and as applicable in its strict sense to Being (actus essendi). This 
polysemy, or variety of meanings of one single word, is one of the most 
perilous privileges of Arabic, and without any doubt is at least partly 
responsible for the misinterpretations—-not only by Ibn ‘Arabi’s opponents 
but also by some of his defenders—of the notion of wahdat al-wujiid or 
‘Oneness of Being’.*” Similarly, the word hagq can signify not only ‘God’ (as in 
the traditional Arabic contrast with the term khalg, ‘creation’) but also 
‘reality’, ‘truth’ and ‘right’; it too sometimes occurs with embarrassing 
frequency, although in this case the plurality of its meanings has not had 
such unfortunate consequences. 

It is certainly no accident that this project of drawing together and 
consolidating the heritage of Islamic doctrine was initiated at one of the most 
dramatic moments in the history of the Muslim world. Signs of great turmoil 
were visible everywhere; Ibn ‘Arabi had encountered them at every stage of 
his journey from Andalusia to the Mashreq. The Reconquista in the West, the 
Crusades and soon afterwards the Mongols in the East were all creating 
breaches in the structure of the dar al-islam; it was falling apart and in danger 
of collapsing. Caliph Nasir, acontemporary of Ibn ‘Arabi, was wellaware of the 
situation and tried in his own way to restore and strengthen the edifice. But 
his efforts led to nothing: in the West, the Christians succeeded in recapturing 
Andalusia (Seville fell in 646/1248, only a few years after Ibn ‘Arabi’s death), 
and meanwhile in the East the Mongols—the worst enemy Islam had ever 
had to confront—brought the caliphate to an end in 656/1258. 

It was also in front of the Ka‘ba, and also towards the end of the year 598. 
that the Shaikh al-Akbar met the woman who was to inspire his finest poems. 
Night had fallen; in the grip of ecstasy Ibn ‘Arabi started performing the ritual 


87. For the notion of wahdat al-wujud see W. Chittick’s comments in The Sufi Path of Knowledge, 
Albany 1989, p.3. The expression is in fact never used by Ibn ‘Arabi; it seems to have been used 
for the first time—and even then only rarely—by Sadr al-Din Qunawi in the Miftah al-ghayb and 
Nafahat ilahiyya, and subsequently by Ibn Sab‘in and above all by Farghani in his commentary 
on Ibn al-Farid’s Ta’ iyya. But it would appear to have been Ibn Taymiyya who—— for polemical 
purposes—generalised the *1sage of the term as an emblematic designation for Ibn ‘Arabt's 
metaphysics. 
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circumambulations round the Temple, while at the same time composing 
verses at the top of his voice, when he became aware of a presence by his side. 
‘All I felt was a light tap on my shoulder, made by the gentlest of hands. I 
turned round and saw a young woman, one of the daughters of Rum. Never 
have I witnessed a face that was more graceful, or speech that was so 
pleasant, intelligent, subtle and spiritual. She surpassed the people of her age 
in her discernment, her erudition, her beauty and her knowledge. She said to 
me: ‘Oh master! What did you just say?” ’°* One by one Ibn ‘Arabi repeated to 
her the verses he had uttered only a moment earlier; one by one the young 
Persian woman interpreted them. Pleasantly surprised by such insight, the 
shaikh asked her her name: ‘Freshness of the Eyes’, was her reply. As Ibn 
‘Arabi explains. ‘After that I took my leave of her and departed. I 
subsequently made her acquaintance and spent time in her company’. 
‘Consolation’ and ‘Source of the Sun’ were two of the many names he gave 
this woman who was to become for him what Beatrice was to become for 
Dante:°? Nizam, daughter of the imam of the Maqam Ibrahim, whom he met 
on his arrival in Mecca. ‘When I arrived in Mecca in 598 I spent time in the 
company ofa gathering of virtuous people: a group of individuals—both men 
and women—who were learned and pious. Among them, even though all of 
them were quite excellent, I saw none more preoccupied with their soul or 
more concerned with their actions than the shaikh, the imam of the Maqam 
Ibrahim... Abu Shuja‘ Zahir b. Rostem al-Isfahani (God have mercy upon 
him), and his sister, a woman very advanced in age, the wise shaykha of the 
Hijaz, Fakhr al-Nisa’ bint Rostem.’°’ From the father, Abu Shuja‘, Ibn ‘Arabi 
received Tirmidhi’s collection of hadiths; from Abt Shuja‘’s sister, Fakhr al- 
Nisa’, an ijaza ‘amma; and from the man’s daughter, Nizam, the inspiration 
which some years later would induce him to write the Tarjuman al-ashwagq, 
‘The Interpreter of Ardent Desires’. As Ibn Arabi declares in his preface to this 
diwan: ‘Every time I mention a name it is her I am naming. Every time I refer 
to an abode (dar) it is her abode I am describing. However,’ he immediately 
goes on to caution the reader, ‘in composing these verses my allusions 
throughout were to divine inspirations and spiritual revelations .. .’.9' His 
carefully worded precautions were in vain, and did not prevent the jurists of 
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Aleppo from accusing him of producing an erotic work under the pretence 
that they were mystical poems.2* He subsequently decided to write a 
commentary on the Tarjuman?? in which he disclosed and spelled out 
explicitly the spiritual meanings concealed behind expressions normally used 
in the language of courtly love. 

As for the date of composition of the poems in the Tarjuman, we must not be 
misled by the passage from the preface quoted above in which Ibn ‘Arabi 
states that he met Abu Shuja‘ in 598. As Nicholson has demonstrated by 
referring to the prefaces of the second and third recensions of the text,?4 Ibn 
‘Arabi in fact only composed the Tarjuman, at Mecca, during the months of 
Rajab, Sha‘ban and Ramadan in the year 611. To the arguments adduced 
by Nicholson two others can be added. Firstly, in the preface in question 
Ibn ‘Arabi cites the tarahhum formula immediately after mentioning Abu 
Shuja‘—the implication being that he was writing some time after the death 
of Abu Shuja‘, which occurred in 609/1212.9° Secondly, in the poems that 
go to make up the Tarjuman he repeatedly refers to Baghdad and to various 
places in the city,9® but he only visited Baghdad for the first time in 601/ 
1204; in 598 all he knew of the East was Egypt. Palestine and the Hijaz. 

Among the places in Baghdad mentioned in the Tarjuman is the Dar al- 
Falak, a convent for women which—as Ibn ‘Arabi explains in his commen- 
tary—was situated on the banks of the Tigris near Musanna.?’ Massignon 
took this particular verse along with several others also referring to Baghdad 
as evidence that Nizam—the woman who had inspired the Tarjuman and to 
whom the work was in a sense dedicated—had withdrawn into this convent, 
which happens to have been the first ever built in Islam.?° This is far from 
impossible: it would in fact be quite easy to imagine her going off to live in the 
convent after her father’s death in 609H. However, the allusions are 
altogether too vague and inadequate to allow us to be categorical on the 
point. As it happens, a passage in the Muhddarat al-abrar would even seem to 
suggest that the woman in the convent referred to by Ibn ‘Arabi in his poetry 
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was not Nizam at all but one of his wives. In the passage in question’? he 
starts by describing the circumstances of his encounter with Nizam at the 
Ka‘ba in terms almost identical to the ones he uses in describing the meeting 
in the Tarjuman, and he then goes on to quote the first four poems from the 
Tarjuman itself, inserting the following remark between the second poem and 
the third: ‘I used to have a wife, who was a source of joy but whom time had 
separated from me; the memory of her came to my mind—at that particular 
time she was living in the Halba quarter [of Baghdad|—and I recited . . .’. The 
wife in question cannot possibly be Nizam: the wording of this passage, and 
the expressions [bn ‘Arabi uses when referring to Nizam both in the Tarjuman 
and in his commentary on it, clearly argue against such an interpretation.*°° 
In the present state of our knowledge the identity of the woman referred to 
here is impossible to establish, but that is no great loss because the matter is of 
purely secondary importance. As far as Nizam is concerned, whatever her 
historical destiny happens to have been, the fact is that we are indebted to her 
for one of the masterpieces of mystical poetry in Arabic—and above all for the 
famous lines in which the Shaikh al-Akbar declares: 


My heart has become capable of all forms: 

For gazelles, a meadow, for monks, a monastery, 

A temple for idols, the pilgrim’s Ka‘ba, 

The Tablets of the Torah, the Book of the Qur’an. 

I profess the religion of Love, and whatever the direction 
Taken by its mount, Love is my religion and my faith.'°? 


IN THE SHADOW OF THE KA‘SBA 


Mercy of God towards those who serve, 

God has placed you among minerals 

You House of God! Light of my heart! 
Freshness of my eyes! My heart! 

You who in truth are the secret of existence — 
My sanctuary! Purity of my love! 

Oh, Ka‘ba of God, my life!!°? 


99. Muhadarat, II, pp.32-4. 
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Creative Imagination, pp.1 36-45. 
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As will already have become clear, the Ka‘ba occupied a central place in the 
events that marked Ibn ‘Arabi’s first stay at Mecca. Within a short space of 
time close links of a rather amazing nature were established between it and 
him—links that exceeded and surpassed the bonds normally formed between 
the pilgrim and the House of God. In Ibn ‘Arabi’s eyes the Ka‘ba, like 
everything else in the universe, is a living being that speaks and listens. This 
means he was not surprised when one day it called out to him and demanded 
that he perform the ritual circumambulations around it at the same time as 
the spring of Zamzam insisted on him drinking its water; he specifies that 
both the Ka‘ba and Zamzam pronounced their requests quite audibly.'°3 
Afraid that their dignity would veil his own proximity to God, the Shaikh 
countered with a polite refusal—in poetic form. According to him the rank of 
the Ka‘ba as locus of epiphany for the essential Realities was, in spite of its 
unquestionable nobility, inferior to his own. Hurt by these words, the House 
determined to avenge itself. One cold and rainy night in the year 600/ 
1204,°°4 Ibn ‘Arabi had rashly ventured alone into the haram (the sacred 
area around the Ka‘ba) to perform the circumambulation or tawaf when the 
Ka‘ba threatened to crush him: ‘When I came level with the Drainpipe, 
behind the Black Stone, I looked at the Ka‘ba. It seemed to me to have hitched 
up its veils, risen from its foundations and be bracing itself to eject me as and 
when on the course of the tawaf I reached the Syrian corner, so as to prevent 
me from performing the circumambulations. It started threatening me in 
words that I heard with my ears. I was terrified. God revealed to me such 
displeasure and anger on its part that I was quite incapable of leaving. I hid 
beluind the Wall to take cover against its blows, using the Wall as a shield that 
J interposed between it and myself. By God, I heard it telling me: ‘““Come on 
then, come forward so that I can show you what I’m going to do to you! How 
you have debased my rank and elevated the rank of the son of Adam! You 
have attributed to the gnostics pre-excellence over me! Through the power of 
Him who alone holds power I will not permit you to perform the 
circumambulations around me!” I meditated for a moment and understood 
that God had wanted to teach me a lesson, and I thanked Him for it. From that 
moment onwards the fear I had experienced on seeing it hitch up its veils— 
just as someone hitches up his clothing when preparing to jump—simply 
vanished .... I improvised some verses for it, to appease the wrath I had 
perceived in it. The more I spoke its praises, the more it eased up and sank 
back down into its foundations. It seemed pleased with what it heard me say, 

103. Fut., I, p.700: ‘su’al nutq masmu‘ bi l-udhn’. 
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and finally returned to its normal state. It reassured me and said J could 
complete the tawaf...’.'°> After calm had been restored and peace had been 
made, Ibn ‘Arabi, anxious to demonstrate his gratitude and feelings of 
respect, composed a collection of eight letters in rhymed prose, entitled the Taj 
al-rasa@’il, in homage to the Ka‘ba.'°° 

The Ka‘ba also played the central role in another vision in which the 
Shaikh al-Akbar saw his accession to the office of Seal of the Saints confirmed 
once again. ‘When I was in Mecca, in 599, I had a dream in which I saw the 
Ka‘ba built of bricks that were alternately made of silver and gold. The 
construction had been completed; there was nothing left to add. I contem- 
plated it and admired its beauty. But then I turned towards the side located 
between the Yemenite and the Syrian corners. There, in a spot closer to the 
Syrian corner, I saw that the place intended for two bricks—a silver one anda 
golden one—was still empty on two rows of the wall, one above the other. In 
the upper row a golden brick was missing; in the lower row a silver one. I then 
saw myself being inserted into the place reserved for the two missing bricks. I 
myself was the two bricks; with them the wall was complete and the Ka‘ba 
faultless. I was standing up, observing, and quite conscious that I was in a 
standing position; but at the same time I knew without the slightest doubt 
that I was those two bricks and those two bricks were me. Then I woke up, 
and gave thanks to God. Interpreting the vision, I said to myself: ‘In my 
category [i.e. the category of saints or awliya’| 1am among the ‘followers’, just 
as the Messenger of God is among the prophets, and perhaps it is through me 
that God has sealed sainthood ...’.'°” To understand this incident—which, 
strangely enough, occurred after the consecration in 598—we need to 
remember that 599 was the year when the Shaikh al-Akbar entered the 
fortieth year of his life: a decisive turning-point according to Islamic tradition, 
in which the age of forty possesses a special significance. It was at the age of 
forty that the Prophet received the visit from the angel Gabriel; and forty is 
said to be the age at which a man reached his full maturity.‘°° It would appear 
that Ibn ‘Arabi’s vision of the Ka‘ba in this particular year simultaneously 
marked two separate events: firstly his transition through his fortieth year 
and secondly his transition, equally significant in terms of the journey of 
initiation, from the ascending stage of the isra’ to the descending one—the 
Sacrificial return to created beings for the sake of guiding them. 

It was also in front of the Ka‘ba, in 599/1203, that Ibn ‘Arabi was invested 
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with the khirga for the third time. This time it was the khirga of “Abd al-Qadir 
al-filani, which he received from a man originally from Baghdad but then 
resident in Mecca: Yunus b. Yahya al-Hashimi (d. 608/1211).'°° As in the 
case of Muhammad b. Qasim al-Tamimi of Fez, Yunus al-Hashimi was for Ibn 
‘Arabi simultaneously a spiritual master or murshid and one of his main 
teachers in hadith.’’° However, Yunus al-Hashimi differed from Muhammad 
b. Qasim—whose qualifications as a rawi had, it will be remembered, been 
questioned by Ibn al-Abbar—in that in this particular sphere his reputation 
was more solid: Ibn Hajar describes him as a dependable transmitter.'?! 
Among the hadiths he transmitted to Ibn ‘Arabi in the haram facing the 
Ka‘ba’s Yemenite corner—a spot for which Ibn ‘Arabi evidently had a special 
preference''’-——were hadith qudsiyya: those ‘holy sayings’ in which God 
addressed Himself to men through the mouth of the Prophet. At this same 
period the Shaikh al-Akbar undertook the task of selecting forty of these 
hadith qudsiyya and putting them together in a compilation that came to 
form the first part of the Mishkat al-anwar.''} Among the transmitters named 
in the Mishkat we find—apart from Ytnus al-Hashimi, Habashi and M. b. 
Qasim al-Tamimi whom we have already met—a certain muhaddith called 
Abu |-Hasan “Ali al-Faryabi (d. 646/1248)''4 and also the name ofa disciple of 
{bn ‘Arabi called Muhammad b. Khalid al-Sadafi al-Tilimsani.''> Had he 
already met this disciple in the West—where, as the nisba implies, Muhammad 
b. Khalid originally came from? There is no way of knowing. However, it is 
worth noting that his name only occurs in Ibn ‘Arabi’s writings in 
connection with incidents from the year 599.''° For example, it was at his 
request as well as Habashi’s that Ibn ‘Arabi composed the Ornament of the 
Abdal in Jumada I 599 at Ta’if, where he had gone to meditate at the grave of 
Ibn ‘Abbas. This short treatise expounds the four cardinal virtues character- 
istic of this particular category of saints: silence, solitude, staying awake and 
fasting.''7 
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112. Anumber of accounts indicate that this is where Ibn ‘Arabi liked to meet his teachers or 
disciples. Cf. e.g. Fut., 1, pp.32, 71. 309: Il, p.338. 

113. Mishkat al-anwar, Cairo 1 329H. preface, p.5; trans. Muhammad VAlsan, Paris 1984. 

114. GAL, S.L.. p.596; Mishkat, 88 7, 13, ete. 

115. Mishkat, §§ 5, 8, 9, etc. To date I have not found any references to M. b. Khalid al- 
Tilimsani in the compilers. 

116. Fut., 1, p.72: Il, p.182; IV, p.552. 

117. Hilyat al-abdal, published at Hyderabad in 1948 and translated by Michel Valsan, Paris 
1950. Details about the places, date and circumstances of composition are given at the 
beginning of the text. 
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Iranians, Ethiopians, Andalusians, Syrians, Egyptians ...: vast numbers 
of pilgrims came from the most distant lands in both East and West to the 
Holy Places, to perform the hajj and in so doing renew the mithaq, the 
Primordial Pact made with God by all men, without exception. But the Sacred 
House was also a temple of worship for other pilgrims who came from the 
World of the Mystery (‘alam al-ghayb), the home of spirits. So it was that, in 
this same year 599, Ibn ‘Arabi encountered the son of Caliph Harun al- 
Rashid, who had been dead for four centuries. ‘One Friday at Mecca. after the 
communal prayer, I had started performing the tawaf when I saw a man of 
fine bearing, with a serious and impressive appearance, who was doing the 
ritual circumambulations in front of me. I looked at him a little closer to see if 
perhaps he was someone I knew. But I became aware that he was not a 
resident of Mecca: also, from his relaxed expression and vigour, that he had 
not just arrived after a journey. Then I saw him pass between two men who 
were holding onto each other as they performed the tawaf: he went through 
them without separating them and without them noticing anything. So I 
started following him, step by step, placing my feet just where he had put his; 
every time he lifted his foot from one particular spot I immediately put down 
my foot in the same place. Focussing my awareness on him, I didn’t let him 
out of my sight because I didn’t want to lose him. I passed between the same 
two men—they were still holding onto each other—whom he had passed 
through, and I got ahead of them in turn just as he had, without separating 
them, and this amazed me. When he had completed the seven cirumambula- 
tions and was preparing to leave, I grabbed him and greeted him. He returned 
my greeting with a smile, while I kept my eyes fastened on him out of fear of 
losing him: I had begun to suspect he was a spirit who had assumed a body 
and I knew that being looked at bound him. I said to him: “I know you are a 
spirit who has taken a body!” ‘“‘You are correct,”’ he replied. ‘Who are you?, 
I asked him. ‘‘I am al-Sabti b. Hartin al-Rashid”’. ‘I would like to ask you 
some questions about your spiritual state when you were in this lower 
world’. “‘Ask me your questions!” ‘‘I gather that you were called al-Sabti 
because you used to work on Saturdays (al-sabt) to obtain food for the rest of 
the week”’. ‘What you have been told is quite correct’. ‘Why did you choose 
Saturday rather than some other day of the week?” ‘‘A pertinent question. I 
had learned that God began the creation of the world on a Sunday and 
completed it on a Friday, and that when Saturday arrived He rested, placing 
one leg on the other and saying: ‘I am the Sovereign’. This is what I had been 
told when I was alive. I said to myself I would do the same. So, from Sunday 
through to the sixth day I devoted myself to the worship of God, saying to 
myself: ‘Just as He concerned Himself with us during those six days, I will 
dedicate myself to the adoration of Him during those six days—entirely to 
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Him, without concerning myself with the satisfaction of my individual soul. 
But on Saturdays I busied myself with my soul and obtained for it what it 
needed to survive for the rest of the week.’ ”’ 

‘At that instant God granted me an illumination (fath), and I asked him: 
‘‘Who was the Pole of your time?”’ He replied: “It was I; there’s nothing in 
that to cause pride!” ’™® 

It was, once again, while circling the KaSba—but this time in a dream— 
that Ibn ‘Arabi made the acquaintance of one of his ‘ancestors’. ‘In a vision in 
which I was performing the tawaf round the Ka‘ba, God showed me a group of 
people whom I did not know; they recited to me two verses of which I only 
remember one.... One of them, who had a name | had never heard the like 
of, said to me: “Tam one of your ancestors’. I asked him: ‘‘How long have you 
been dead?”’ He replied: ‘‘Around forty thousand years’’. I pointed out to him 
that even Adam himself had not lived so long ago. He said: ‘Which Adam are 
you referring to—to the Adam closest to you, or to another?’ And | 
remembered a saying of the Prophet which states that God had created a 
hundred thousand Adams.’''9 

Finally, it was also near the Ka‘ba—in fact behind the Wall of the 
Hanbalites, that Ibn “Arabi was granted the privilege of being able to join a 
meeting of the seven abdal, or ‘substitutes’. ‘I met the seven abdal at Mecca, in 
the haram behind the Wall of the Hanbalites; when I came upon them they 
were in the middle of performing their prayers. I greeted them, they returned 
my greeting, and we began a conversation. I have never seen people behave 
in such a way—-so preoccupied were they with God. The only person I know 
who resembles them is Sagit al-Rafraf b. Saqit al-‘Arsh.’'*° 


* 


As if to announce in advance the disasters that soon were to start crashing 
down on the dar al-islam, a series of catastrophes and strange phenomena 
occurred in the year 599 heralding the approach of the seventh century of 
the Hegira—the century that was to bring the destruction of the caliphate by 
the Mongol hordes. After the terrible epidemics which had decimated Egypt 
in 597-98, and the earthquakes which during the same period had shaken 
Syria and Palestine,'?' in 599 strange atmospheric phenomena manifested 
in the East. In the Yemen a wind of ashes swept over the country, plunging its 


118. Fut., IV, pp.11-12. The same encounter is also referred to in Fut., I, p.638 and in II, 
p.15, where Ibn ‘Arabi specifies that the meeting took place in 599. 

119. Fut., Ill, p.549; cf. also Fut., Ill, p.348. 

120. Fut., II, pp.455—6; ef. also Fut., I, p.14; Rih § 53; Sufis of Andalusia, pp.141-2. There 
will be more to say about Saqit al-Rafraf in the next chapter. 

121. Tarajim, pp.19-20. 
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population into complete and utter darkness. In the Hijaz and Iraq people saw 
the ‘stars dance and disintegrate into fragments’ in the sky. Abu Shama 
noted that ‘this had only happened twice before, at the birth of the Prophet 
and in the year 241; but this time it was far more spectacular’,‘’? 

We also have the Shaikh al-Akbar’s own testimony about these events, 
which sealed the sixth century of the Hegira in so dramatic a way.'*? ‘I once 
saw these streaks of light last for an hour at the most. I was in the middle of 
performing the tawaf when we spotted them—both ] and the others who were 
circumambulating the Ka‘ba. People were astounded: never had anyone 
seen a night with so many comets. They continued right through the night 
until daybreak. There were masses of them; they kept hitting each other like 
sparks from a fire, so much so that we were unable to see the stars. On 
witnessing this we said to each other that this was a sign heralding a grave 
event. Soon afterwards we were informed that an incident had occurred in 
the Yemen at exactly the same time we were witnessing this phenomenon. A 
wind of dust, similar to zinc, had borne down on the inhabitants of the 
Yemen; it was so dense that it covered the earth to knee-height. The people 
were terrified, all the more so because the atmosphere had become so dark 
that they needed lanterns to be able to walk about during the day: in fact 
there was such an agglomeration of dust clouds that the light of the sun could 
not reach them. Also, people in Zabid heard a terrible noise coming from the 
sea. This happened either in the year 600 or in 599: because I only recorded 
the events much later, in 627, instead of when they actually happened, | am 
not too sure about the exact date. But everyone experienced these events, 
both in the Hijaz and in the Yemen. And during that same year we also 
witnessed other amazing things. It was in that year that the plague struck the 
inhabitants of Ta'if--so completely that nobody was spared. It lasted from the 
Start of the month of Rajab through to the start of the month of Ramadan, 
599: in this case I have no doubt whatever about the dates.'*4+ This plague 
that swept down on them was of such a kind that when the first symptoms 
appeared either the patient died within five days or, after the five days had 
elapsed, his life was spared. At that. time Mecca was filled with people from 
Ta’if who had abandoned their homes without even closing the doors, 
leaving their possessions and livestock in the fields . . ..’ 


122. Ibid., p.32. Cf. also Shadharat, IV, p.338; Dhahabi, Kitab duwal al-islam, French trans. by 
A.Négre, LF.D., 1979, p.186. 

123. Fut., Il, p.450. 

124. As we have seen. [bn ‘Arabi had been in Ta ‘if one month earlier. 
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N a passage in the ‘Book of Visions’' Ibn ‘Arabi admits that, one evening at 

Mecca, he experienced a brief spell of despondency in face of the weakness 
of his disciples and felt like leaving them so that he could concern himself 
with himself alone. ‘When I realised that those who [truly] enter the Path are 
rare indeed, I lost courage and decided to devote my efforts in future to myself 
alone and abandon men to their fate..... The temptation was selfish but 
also human, and yet he did not yield to it. That same night he saw himself in a 
dream facing God on the Day of Judgement. ‘I was standing in front of my 
Lord, head lowered and fearing that He would punish me for my negligence 
(tafriti). But He said to me: “‘Servant of Mine, fear nothing! All I ask of you is 
that you counsel My servants.”” After being given this vision I taught men, 
pointing out to them the plain way and the dangers to be feared, addressing 
myself to all—jurists (fugaha’), dervishes (fuqara’), Sufis and simple believers.’ 
In accordance with the famous hadith? that ‘Religion is good counsel’ (al- 
nasiha) in the service of God, His Messenger, the Muslim leaders and the 
community in general, every Muslim is under an obligation to counsel his 
neighbour. But, as the Shaikh al-Akbar emphasises on a number of 
occasions, this obligation was incumbent on him personally in an even more 
imperative form. ‘He [God] addressed Himself specifically to me, without any 
intermediary, more than once, in Mecca and at Damascus, and in the course 
of various visions told me: “Counsel My servants!’’ This obligation is 
accordingly incumbent upon me more than upon anyone else.’3 The first 
vision, the one at Mecca, must have occurred in 600/1204 at the latest 
because in the very first line of the Rah al-quds, which was written during that 
year, Ibn ‘Arabi refers to this same privileged task entrusted to him by God. 

Whatever the precise chronological details, through these texts we are 


1. Kitab al-mubashshirat, Ms. Fatih 5322, f° 91. 
2. Bukhari, iman, 42. 
3. Fut., I, p.658; Il, p.273; Diwan, p.352. 
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given an insight into an entirely different dimension of the mission entrusted 
to the Seal of the Saints. His task is not just to preserve the heritage of spiritual 
sciences passed on from the Prophet to this heir of his par excellence: that is a 
deposition (amana) which by its very nature is destined only for the élite of the 
community, namely the awliya’ or saints. In a more general sense—and in 
conformity with the example set by the Prophet, who was sent to all men4+— 
his task also involves giving guidance to all beings regardless of whether they 
are kings, jurists, gnostics or simple believers. It is important to note that this 
universal nature of Ibn ‘Arabi’s function is often ignored by his western 
interpreters, even though it is fundamental to the task as he himself perceived 
it. Although certain aspects of his teaching were (and are) only destined for 
and accessible to an intellectual and spiritual élite, his message was addressed 
to the umma or religious community as a whole—either directly or through 
the intermediary of that élite. This doubtless helps to explain the obvious 
variations in style and language between Ibn ‘Arabi’s different writings. It 
also helps to explain why both while he was still alive and during the first few 
decades after his death the circulation of some of these works was deliberately 
restricted to such an extent that, according to Dhahabi, only at the start of the 
eighth century did the ‘ulamd’ start to become aware of the ‘scandalous’ 
nature of his doctrine. 

In line with this broader aspect of the task entrusted to the Seal of the 
Saints, it is easier to understand the apparent change in attitude which led 
Ibn ‘Arabi to visit palaces and rub shoulders with princes when in the East-— 
directly contrary to his line of conduct in the West and also in contradiction of 
his own advice to disciples. Offering counsel to rulers in line with the hadith 
quoted above and exhorting them to respect the shari‘a is obviously a way of 
contributing to their salvation; but it is also a way of protecting the 
community they govern. This would seem to be how we must understand the 
relationships Ibn ‘Arabi established with the Seljug and Ayyubid sultans: 
with Zahir, the king of Aleppo who at his insistence pardoned a traitor, with 
Ashraf, king of Damascus, to whom he granted an ijdza for his works, with 
‘Aziz, prince of Banyas,> for whom he composed a poem on the occasion of his 
death,® with Kayka’us, the sultan of Anatolia, with whom—as we will see in 
due course—he came to be on very close terms. 

On a more general note, from 600/1204 onwards one notices an intensi- 
fication in Ibn ‘Arabi's activities. Between 600 and 617 he kept crossing and 
then re-crossing Syria, Palestine, Anatolia, Egypt. Iraq and the Hijaz. But 


4. Qur'an 7:158. 
5. He was one of the sons of King ‘Adil, and died at Damascus in 630. Cf. Tarajim, p. 161. 
6. Diwan, p.238. 
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these continual to-ings and fro-ings did not prevent him from adding 
considerably to his corpus of writings: according to O. Yahia’s Répertoire 
Général he produced almost fifty during the period in question.’ Admittedly 
the majority of these were only short treatises less than ten pages in length, 
and as a rule written very rapidly: so, for example, the Kitab al-yaqin was 
composed at Hebron in 602 on the afternoon of 14 Shawwal.* However, 
from the point of view of doctrine and teaching the number of pages is 
irrelevant. Even a few lines written by the ‘Greatest of Shaikhs’ often contain 
references—themselves almost always indirect and allusive—to the principal 
ideas that govern his thinking: hence the need to be an assiduous reader of 
the Futuhat, which is where these ideas are expounded in detail, to be able to 
make the most of these small treatises and appreciate their true value. This is 
the case for instance with the Kitab al-alif, the Kitab al-ba’ and the Kitab al- 
mim, just to cite three examples:? here the science of letters along with its 
metaphysical implications is expounded in a few highly condensed pages. Of 
the many treatises produced by Ibn ‘Arabi during this period, another three 
in particular are worth mentioning: the Kitab jawab... Tirmidht, the Kitab al- 
tajalliyat and the Kitab al-tanazzulat al-mawsiliyya. The first of these’® contains 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s first reply to the questionnaire which Tirmidhi had drawn up asa 
challenge to those who illegitimately lay claim to the rank of walaya, 
sainthood; Ibn ‘Arabi was later to provide a more detailed version of his reply 
in chapter 73 of the Futuhat. Then there is the Kitab al-tajalliyat, or ‘Book of 
Theophanies’;"' the task of deciphering its frequently enigmatic turns of 
expression is made somewhat easier by Ibn Sawdakin’s Sharh, which is itself 
simply a transcription of the verbal commentary Ibn ‘Arabi supplied to this 
favourite disciple of his. The work combines and intertwines two themes that 
lie at the very heart of Ibn ‘Arabi's teaching: the theme of Tawhid, of the secret 
of the One without a second, and the theme of the theophanies (tajalliyat) that 
provide the basis for the multiplicity of beings while at the same time 
managing not to compromise the unity of Being because they are merely 
manifestations of Himself to Himself. The text is highly allusive and 
paradoxical; Ibn Sawdakin tells us that it scandalised a reader whom he had 
believed to be a friend (man kuntu azunnuhu khalilan).'* It also has the 


7. Cf. the chronological table of Ibn ‘Arabi's works in Yahia’s Histoire et classification, pp. 10 3-6. 

8. Ibid., R.G. § 834. 

g. The Kitab al-alif and Kitab al-mim are included in the Rasd’il; the Kitab al-ba’ was published 
in Cairo in 1954. 

10. R.G.§ 177. 

11. Published at Hyderabad in 1948. in the Ras@ il: O. Yahia has provided a critical edition. 
accompanied by Ibn Sawdakin's commentary. in al-Mashriq, 1966-67. 

12. Kitab al-tajalliyat, in al-Mashrig, 1966, I, p.109. 
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distinctive feature of on a number of occasions assuming the form of 
dialogues between the Shaikh al-Akbar and the great Sutis of the past such as 
Junayd, Sahl al-Tustari, Hallaj, Dhu J-Nun al-Misri. One could easily dismiss 
this as pure literary artifice. However, Ibn ‘Arabi himself states that 
everything he describes actually happened (ft hadra haqqiyya), and that if these 
meetings with dead masters had occurred corporeally in the sense-perceived 
world he would have had nothing either to add to or to subtract from the 
discussions he reproduces.'* As for the Kitab al-tanazzulat al-mawsiliyya, '* its 
author explains in the preface that he wrote it in an ‘enigmatic and symbolic 
language’ so as to ‘frustrate and punish the ‘ulama’ al-rusum’ or exoteric 
scholars; according to Ibn ‘Arabi himself the text comprises fifty-four 
chapters, although strangely Hajjt Khalifa counted fifty-five and O. Yahia 
fifty-three. ‘> After nine chapters of introduction, the work is devoted entirely 
to the esoteric interpretation of the different phases of ablution and prayer, 
which are correlated with the celestial spheres and with the prophets who 
dwell in them. Among Ibn ‘SArabi’s works as a whole, this one certainly falls 
into the category of those whose ‘inspired’ nature is most self-evident. Many 
of the pages (especially chapters 46 to 54) refer, in a style reminiscent of the 
Kitab al-isra’, to Ibn ‘Arabi’s own ‘Ascension’ (mi‘raj). 

Faithful to his commitment to guiding humanity Ibn ‘Arabi also enlarged 
the circle of his disciples—a fact that emerges clearly from analysis of the 
sama‘s issued by him during this period. The sama‘—literally ‘hearing —is 
one of the chief methods of transmission of knowledge in Islam.'° It assumes 
the form of a reading certificate normally placed at the end either of the work 
as a whole or of each of its chapters and containing the names of the people 
who were present—either with the author himself or not'’—at the reading of 
the document in question; failing this, simply the date and place of the 
reading session are given. In the case of a writer as prolific as Ibn ‘Arabi these 
sama‘s are of inestimable value. On the one hand they enable us to retrace 
with considerable accuracy the chronology and itinerary of his own 
movements; on the other hand they help give us some idea—even if 
incomplete—of the disciples who gathered around him. 

In this connection it should be noted that, by way of contrast with the 
listeners during the ‘Syrian period’ of 617 to 638 which we will be looking at 


13. Ibid., p.112. 

14. Published under the title Lata’if al-asrar, Cairo 1961. 

Is. O.Yahia, R.G. § 762. 

16. Cf. G. Vajda, La Transmission du savoir en Islam, ed. N. Cottart, London 1983. 

17. In the case of Ibn ‘Arabi’s works, the sama‘s reproduced by O. Yahia in his Répertoire 
Général were all delivered in the presence of the author himself with the exception of a few 
Certificates for the Futihat which were given out by [bn Sawdakin after his master’s death. 
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later, none of the fifty or so auditors whose names occur in the sama‘s dating 
from the ‘period of wanderings’ between 600 and 617 seems to be mentioned 
by the chroniclers and writers of biographical dictionaries. There would 
appear to be just two exceptions to this rule: Ibn Sukayna (d. 607/1210) and 
Ismail b. Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Ubbadhi. Ibn Sukayna, whose name 
appears in a certificate for the Ruh dated 601, at Baghdad,‘*® was a famous 
Baghdadi muhaddith-suft who according to Abt Shama invested the son of 
Ibn Jawzi (d. 597/1201) with the khirga at Ibn Jawzi’s request.'? In his [jaza 
Ibn ‘Arabi also says of Ibn Sukayna that the benefit derived from their 
meeting was mutual (akhadhtu ‘anhu wa akhadha ‘anni);?° no doubt he was 
alluding to the hadiths he in turn received from the man. As for Isma‘il b. 
Muhammad b. Yusufal-Ubbadhi, he belonged to a family that was Andalusian 
by origin but had come to settle in Syria in 570; according to Safadi (d. 764/ 
I 362) he was imam of the mosque on the Rock at Jerusalem, which is where 
he died in 656/1259.*' However, it is not in Palestine but in Anatolia that we 
find him appearing at Ibn ‘Arabi’s side. In 61 3 he attended a reading of the Taj 
al-rasa il at Malatya,?* and in 615 a reading of the Rah al-quds.?3 

As to those remaining auditors who were denied the distinguished honour 
of appearing in the collections of tabaqat, only from their nisba can we learn 
anything at all about their identity, however vague. For example, half a 
dozen of them are of Andalusian stock; but it is impossible to tell whether they 
were travellers from Andalusia who happened to be passing through the East 
or whether they were émigrés who had already been settlers in this part of the 
Islamic world for one or more generations. On the other hand we do happen 
to know that one of them—Musa b. Muhammad al-Qabbab al-Qurtubi,4 a 
disciple of Ibn Hirzihim—was muezzin of the haram at Mecca and according 
to Ibn ‘Arabi had the annoying habit of hoarding food in the Mosque. ‘I once 
found myself beside Musa b. Muhammad al-Qabbab at the minaret of the 
haram at the Haztra Gate in Mecca, where he was muezzin. He had some food 
with him that had an odour which was disagreeable to anyone who 
happened to smell it. Well, I had heard a tradition which states that the 
angels are bothered by the same things that bother men and that for this 
reason it is forbidden to approach a mosque smelling of garlic, onions or leeks. 


18. R.G. § 639, sama § I. 

19. Tarajim, p.70, where Abu Shama records that Ibn Dubaythi (d. 637/1239) classed Ibn 
Sukayna among the abdal. Cf. also Shadharat, V, p.25. 

20. Ijaza, p.177. Cf. also Fut., IV, p.529:; Kitab al-‘abadila, Cairo 1969, p.172. 

21. Wafi, IX, pp.211-2. 

22. R.G. § 736, sama § 2. 

23. R.G. § 639, sama‘ § 3; Ibn ‘Arabi also refers to him in Fut., Il, p.49. 

24. R.G. § 639, sama‘ § 4; cf. also Fut., I, p.603; II, p.262: IV, pp.96, 529. 
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I went to bed determined to tell the man the following day to remove the food 
from the Mosque for the sake of the angels. But Isaw God in my sleep, and He 
said to me: ‘‘Don’t speak to him about the food, because his odour is not the 
same for Us as it is for you’’. The next morning the man came to see me, as 
was his custom, and I told him what had happened. He burst into tears, 
prostrated himself in gratitude to God, and said to me: “‘In spite of that, it is 
preferable to observe the law’. As a result he removed the food from the 
Mosque. *° 

As a rule the other hearers were natives of the town, or at any rate the 
region, in which the reading session took place. So, the sama‘s delivered in 
Mosul include several ‘mawsilt’ nisbas, as in the case of Ahmad b. Mas‘ud al- 
Mugri’ al-Mawsili: his name occurs in a certificate for the Ruh dated Mosul, 
601,7° and Ibn ‘Arabi refers to him on a number of occasions in his Muhadarat 
al-abrar in connection with hadiths and akhbar that he received from him.?7 
Some certificates for the Futuhat also reveal that Ahmad Mawsilt’s two 
daughters Umm Dalal and Umm Raslan attended the reading of several 
chapters from the work at Damascus in 636 and again in 637.7° 

On the whole it would seem to have been a simple consequence of the 
particular routes travelled which, in a sense accidentally, brought most of the 
hearers mentioned in the samd‘s issued between 600 and 617 into contact 
with the Shaikh al-Akbar for a period of time; some of them were travellers 
whose own path happened to cross Ibn ‘Arabi's, others were from the local 
population and took advantage of the master passing through their region to 
benefit from his teaching. It is interesting to note that, for very obvious 
reasons, during this period of incessant travelling the names of almost all the 
hearers only appear once; only from 617 onwards, after the shaikh had 
begun to put down roots in Syria, did a group of regular listeners start to form. 
A few odd exceptions only serve to confirm the rule. There is of course 
Habashi, Ibn ‘Arabi’s companion of long standing, but also Isma‘il b. 
Sawdakin:?? his name appears in most of the sama‘s for the period. A reading 
certificate for the Ruh al-quds?° establishes that he was together with the 
Shaikh al-Akbar in Cairo in the year 603/1206. In 611/1214, at Aleppo, he 


25. Fut., I, p.603. 

26. R.G. § 639, sama § 7. 

27. Muhadarat, I, p.237; Il, pp.240. 259. Cf. also Fut.. IV, p.490, where Ahmad al-Mawsili 
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28. R.G. § 135, sama‘s §§ 21, 29, 34, 38. 44. 

29. For Isma‘il b. Sawdakin cf. Shadharat, V, p.223; Ibn al-Sabuni (d. 680/128 3), Takmila 
akmal al-akmal, Baghdad 1957. pp.73-4; Kahhala, Mu‘jam al-mu‘allifin, II, p.271. 

30. Cf. O. Yahia, R.G. § 639, sama § 9. 
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persuaded him to write a commentary on the Tarjuman al-ashwagq,*' a 
collection of esoteric poems branded by spiteful jurists as erotic poetry. The 
tenor of the Kitab wasa’il al-s@’il—a small treatise in which he piously copied 
out his teacher’s answers to his questions along with pieces of advice and 
other confidential matters—-together with some verses in Ibn ‘Arabi’s own 
Diwan which are dedicated to Isma‘il,3* are more than adequate testimony 
both to the master’s profound affection for him and to the intellectual 
collaboration established between them. With the death of Ibn ‘Arabi in 6 38/ 
1240 this collaboration did not really come to an end, because out of all his 
disciples it was Isma‘il who continued to issue reading certificates, or sama‘s, 
for the Futuhat.33 We are also indebted to him for a number of commentaries 
on Ibn ‘Arabi’s works—in particular for his commentary on the Kitab al- 
tajalliyat.>+ It must be emphasised here that, apart from QUnawi who was an 
especially prolific author, Ibn Sawdakin was one of the rare direct disciples of 
Ibn ‘Arabi who transmitted his teaching by writing. 

One also notes the presence of two other regular listeners: Muhammad b. 
Sa‘d al-Din b. Barangush Ibn Qamar al-Dimashgi and Ishaq b. Yusuf al- 
Rumi. The first of these two men, in all probability a native of Damascus, 
seems only to have started associating with the Shaikh al-Akbar in 615/ 
1218: at any rate that is when his name makes its first appearance, in a sama‘ 
for the Ruh issued at Malatya.*> From Anatolia he must have accompanied 
Ibn ‘Arabi to Syria, because he is mentioned again in certificates issued by 
him in 6173° and 61837 at Aleppo, and in 63028 and 63339 at Damascus. All 
in all the name of this assiduous disciple occurs in thirty-five sama‘s, twenty- 
seven of them for the Futuhat. This perseverance is not really surprising when 


31. His request was seconded by Habashi: cf. Dhakhd'ir al-a‘laq, Cairo 1968, p.4. 

32. Diwan, pp.gI, 181. Cf. also Fut., II, p.681, where Ibn ‘Arabi calls him ‘the gnostic’ and a 
‘child most dear’ (al-‘arif al-walad al-‘aziz). It will also be remembered that he composed 
specifically for Isma‘il a treatise entitled Jawab su’al Isma‘il b. Sawdakin; this was published in 
Rasa’il, Hyderabad 1948, and has been translated into French by Michel Valsan in Etudes 
traditionnelles, June 1952, pp.182-8. 

33. O. Yahia, R.G. § 135. 

34. The Kitab al-tajalliyat (R.G. § 738) was published in the 1948 Hyderabad edition of 
Rasa@il, and re-edited along with Ibn Sawdakin’s valuable commentary by O. Yahia in al- 
Mashriq. 1967-8. Ibn Sawdakin also wrote commentaries on the Kitab mashahid al-asrar (R.G. 
§ 432), the Kitab al-isra’ (R.G. § 313) and on another work which appears to have been lost, 
called the Kitab lawagih al-anwar (R.G. § 6 38a). 

35. R.G. § 639, sama’ § 3. 

36. R.G. § 70, sama § 1. 

37. R.G. § 412, sama’ § T. 

38. R.G. § 484, sama § T. 

39. R.G.8 67. sama’ § 2:R.G.§ 414, sama’ § 3: R.G. § 736, sama‘ § 3, and the 27 sama‘s for 
the Futithat (R.G. § 135). 
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one considers that Ibn Qamar was Ibn ‘Arabi's son-in-law. That is what we 
learn from a short passage in a still unpublished text called the Kitab nata’ij 
al-adhkar, where Ibn ‘Arabi refers to him as ‘sihri’ and specifies that on 25 
Sha‘ban 631 the man attained a very exalted station.*° 

As for Majd al-Din Ishaq b. Yusuf al-Rumi, it is no exaggeration to say that 
his meeting with the Shaikh al-Akbar—a meeting which, as we saw earlier, 
Ibn ‘Arabi had been notified of in advance by his vision at Algeciras in 589— 
marked a decisive turning-point in the history of Iranian Sufism, both Shr‘ite 
and non-Shi‘ite. To be more specific Majd al-Din was the father of Sadr al-Din 
Qunawi, the disciple of Ibn ‘Arabi who was to play a fundamental role in the 
spread and expansion of his school in the eastern part of the Islamic world. In 
other words the various aspects and consequences of the friendship struck up 
in Mecca between Majd al-Din, an Iranian, and Ibn ‘Arabi, an Andalusian, 
were to assume a very special significance. 

Apparently the only source that tells us anything about Majd al-Dm Ishaq 
al-Rumi is Ibn Brbi's history of the Seljug dynasty of Ram: called ‘al-Awamir 
al-ala iyya fi l-umur al-‘ala'iyya’, the first draft of this work was completed in 
680/1281.*' From the various passages referring to him two general 
conclusions emerge. First, Majd al-Din’s contemporaries seem to have 
considered him a man of great piety and a spiritual guide. That at least is the 
implication of the honorific titles bestowed on him by Ibn Bibi, such as ‘model 
of devotees’ and ‘glory of the Pillars’ (sharaf al-awtad)—the term ‘Pillar’ 
(watad in the singular) designating cne of the highest functions in the 
hierarchy of initiation. But there is also the testimony of Caliph al-Nasir 
himself, who in a letter to Kayka’ts refers to him as ‘support of the gnostics’ 
(Sumdat al-‘arifin).4* Secondly. the passages in question portray Majd al-Din 
as a high dignitary in the Seljuq kingdom of Anatolia, a person very close to 
Kaykhusraw and to his son and successor Kayka’us. For example, in one 
passage we are told that King Kaykhusraw wrote him a long poem after he 
had emigrated to Syria for reasons of political opportuneness,?3 inviting him 
to return to his native country. and that when he did arrive in Malatya he 
was given a royal welcome.** The historian ends his account by comparing 


40. Kitab nata’ij al-adhkar, ms. Fatih 5 322. ff 54b-55. 

41. El’ s.v. Ibn Bibi; I] have used the abridged edition of the Awamir published at Ankara in 
1956. The passages referring to Qunawi's father are on pages 91-3 and 155-58. 

42. Awamir, p.157. 

43. Ibn Bibi specifies that Majd al-Din left the bilad al-Rum during the period when 
Kaykhusraw was experiencing difficulties. Kaykhusraw had succeeded to his father in 588/ 
1192, but his rule only became authoritative after the death of his rival Rukn al-Din in 600/ 
1204. Cf. El’ s.v. Kaykhusraw. 

44. Awamir, pp.91-3. 
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the friendship between the king and Majd al-Din to Hallaj's ‘Iam He Whom |] 
love and He Whom | love is I'.4> However. for more specific information about 
the role played by Qunawi's father in Seljuq political life we need to turn to 
the section of the Awamir which deals with the reign of Kayka us: to a passage 
that also happens to be a valuable document for the study of Nasirean 
futuwwa, because that in essence is what it is about. In this passage our 
historian relates how, after King Kayka’us had won his victory over the 
emperor of Trabzon at Sinop (611/1214), he sent a mission to Baghdad 
requesting the futuwwa investiture from the caliph.t° Of all the dignitaries in 
the realm it was Majd al-Din who was chosen by the sultan to bring the 
diplomatic mission to a successful conclusion. Nasir, ever eager to extend the 
ramifications of his order. willingly granted Kayka’us’ request and handed 
over to Majd al-Din the ‘trousers of the futuwwa’ along with a letter of 
investiture (kitab futuwwa). After reproducing the text of the letter Ibn Bibi 
adds one further piece of information. To reward Majd al-Din for his efforts 
Kayka‘us entrusted him with responsibility for initiating into the futuwwa 
those whom he considered worthy, and on Majd al-Din's death he passed the 
responsibility on to his son Muhammad—that is. Sadr al-Din Qunawt. 
Majd al-Din made the Shaikh al-Akbar’s acquaintance in the year 600/ 
1204, while staying in the holy places.** It should be added that this stay of 
his in the Hijaz very probably marked the final period of his ‘political exile’: it 
was only from 600-1 onwards, after Rukn al-Din's death, that Kaykhus- 
raw's real reign over the Dilad al-Rum—Anatolia—began, and this will 
certainly have been the period when he sent Majd al-Din the famous message 
inviting him to return to Anatolia.+* Accepting the invitation, Majd al-Din 
apparently persuaded Ibn ‘Arabi to accompany him to the Dilad al-Rum. From 
the Hijaz they made for Iraq. where they arrived together in 601 and stayed 
for a while first in Baghdad.?? then at Mosul.*° Although from this time 
onwards we find no further mention of Majd al-Din in the reading certificates 
for Ibn ‘Arabi's works, we do happen to know that Ibn Arabi himself stayed 
in Konya in 602/1205 and wrote a number of treatises there, including the 


45. Ibid. In other words Majd al-Din and Kaykhusraw were as close to each other as Hallaj in 
this famous verse of his claimed he was to God. 

46. Awamir, pp.155 -58. It should be noted that there is a chronological inconsistency in Ibn 
Bibi's account: at the end of the passage he states that the diplomatic mission was dispatched in 
6o8, but the battle of Sinop was only fought in 611 1214 (ef. EP s.v. Anatolia). 

47. This we learn from sama‘ § 1 for the Taj al-rasa’il (R.G. § 736), dated 24 Dhu |-Qa‘da 600 
at Mecca, and from sama’ § 4 for the Raf (R.G. § 639). also dated 600 at Mecca. 

48. Cf. EP s.v. Kaykhusraw. 

49. R.G. § 639. sama’ § 5. 

50. R.G. § 639. sama’ § 7. 
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Risdlat al-anwar.>' Qunawt's father was reinstated in his position and 
function at the Seljuq court. but Ibn ‘Arabi soon left Asia Minor to resume his 
wanderings. However, his travels did bring him back to Anatolia, first in 
around 608-9, and again a few years later in 612, although on that 
occasion he stayed until 615 at the very least, possibly even until 618.>3 
There would seem to have been two reasons for this prolonged stay of his in 
Anatolia: his friendship with King Kayka'us and his new domestic responsibi- 
lities. Everything tends to suggest that on Majd al-Din's death Ibn ‘Arabi 
married his widow. who was by then the mother of the still very young Sadr 
al-Din Qunawi: at any rate we are told that this is what happened by a 
number of Arab and Persian biographers. But it should be noted that as of yet 
not one reference to the event has been found in Ibn ‘Arabi's writings or in the 
writings either of Qunawi himself or of his direct disciple, Jandt. On the other 
hand, the marriage is mentioned in the Manaqib Awhad al-Din Kirmani—a 
Persian text which. according to its editor, Professor Foruzanfar.°+ was 
written in the seventh century of the Hegira and consequently either while 
Qunawi was still alive (he died in 673/1274) or very shortly after his death. 
The anonymous author of this work describes the marriage in the following 
terms. ‘Muhyt |-Din was in Egypt when he heard that Shaikh Kirmant had 
arrived.... At that time the mother of Shaikh Sadr al-Din [Qunawi], who 
had been the wife of Majd al-Din Ishaq. the sultan’s master. was married 
to Shaikh Ibn ‘Arabi, and Shaikh Sadr al-Din was attached to his 
service....'>5 We also find three references to the marriage in al-Qari al- 
Baghdadi's Managib Ibn ‘Arabi:s? one of them is a quotation from Yafi‘l. a 
Yemenite author who died a hundred and thirty years after Ibn ‘Arabi in 768 
and may have been acquainted with first-generation disciples of his. And 
finally a much later hagiographical writer, Jami (d. 898/1492). records in his 
Nafahat al-uns that ‘when he [i.e. Ibn ‘Arabi] arrived in Konya after the birth 
of QUnawi and after the death of Qunawi's father, he married Qunawi's 


SI. R.G.§§ 28, 33, 70. Cf. also Kitab al-amr, trans. Asm Palacios in Islam cristianizado, p.3 10, 
where Ibn ‘Arabi mentions his encounter with Shaikh Awhad al-Din Kirmani at Konya in 602: 
there will be more to say about the meeting later. Ibn ‘Arabi also refers to Qunawi's father 
elsewhere. in Muhadarat. |. pp.165 and 180. 

52. This is the implication of a passage in the Futihat (IV, p.547) where Ibn ‘Arabi alludes to 
his correspondence with Kayka‘us: but it is impossible to be certain about the matter. 

33. A considerable number of sama's establish that in 612,61 3.614 and 615 Ibn Arabi was 
in Malatya: cf. the chronological table in Appendix 1. We also happen to know that he attended 
the burial! of Habashi. who died at Malatva in around 617-18. Cf. Durra. in Suffs of Andalusia. 
Pp.158-g. 

54. Managib Awhad al-Din Kirmani, ed. Foruzanfar. Tehran 1347/1969. introduction. 

55. Manaqib... Kirmani, p.84. 

56. Managqib Ibn ‘Arabi, pp.23. 35. 38. 
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mother and the boy himself was brought up in the service and in the 
company of the Shaikh’.>” In the light of these various texts Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
marriage to Majd al-Din’s widow seems more than probable. Perhaps we 
should also add to the dossier a passage from the Nafh al-tib where Maqqari 
asserts that one of Ibn ‘Arabi’s sons, Muhammad Sa‘d al-Din, was born at 
Malatya in 618:5° very probably the son in question was an offspring from 
the same marriage. However, this does not help us determine when the 
marriage alliance was actually formed. We do not know the year of Majd al- 
Din’s death; what we do know is that he was still alive in 6411/1214 and that 
his son Sadr al-Din was born some time between 607 and 612.59 It is 
therefore probable—although this remains no more than a conjecture— 
that the marriage took place some time between 612 and 618, during [bn 
‘Arabi's final and lengthy stay in Asia Minor. 

Whatever the exact dates, only a few years separated Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
departure from Anatolia (which cannot have been any earlier than 615) 
from the time when the young Sadr al-Din found himself together with him in 
Egypt. Ibn ‘Arabi must have made the journey to Egypt, which is mentioned 
in the Manaqgib... Kirmani referred to above, by 620/1223 at the latest, 
because it was during that year that he settled permanently in Syria; at the 
time Qunawi will have been no more than around twelve years old at the 
very most. The same document®® also reveals that during this period Ibn 
‘Arabi made the decision to entrust the responsibility for Sadr al-Din’s 
education to Shaikh Awhad al-Din Kirmani. ‘Shaikh Kirmani stayed for a 
while in Egypt. He and Ibn ‘Arabi used to meet and see each other constantly. 
Shaikh Kirmani wanted to go to the Hijaz. After his intention had been 
confirmed, and he had started making preparations for the journey and his 
project was taking form, Shaikh Muhyi I-Din took Shaikh Sadr al-Din along 
with him and went to Shaikh Kirmani. He said to him: ‘You know the 
goodwill and affection J feel for Sadr al-Din. He is like a real son to me. What 
am I saying? He is far dearer to me than a son by the flesh ( farzand-e solbi). We 
are linked to each other by various kinds of kinship—first he was a child 
(farzand), then a disciple (murid), then a student (shdagard)—and by a 


57. Nafahat al-uns, 1337 edition, p.556. 

58. Nafh, H, p.170. 

59. Prof. Foruzanfar gives around 612 as the date of Qunawi's birth (cf. Mandqib ... Kirmani, 
p.81) on the basis of a remark by Safadi (Waf1, H, p.200) to the effect that Q@nawi was ‘32 years 
old’ when he died in 673; Foruzanfar justifiably assumes a slip of the pen and reads ‘62 years old’ 
(but why not 72/7). Ruspoli on the other hand, in his critical edition of Qunawi’s Miftah al-ghayb 
entitled La Clé du monde suprasensible, states that Qunawi was born in 607; as we will see, this is 
more likely to be the correct date. 

60. Managib... Kirmani, p.85. 
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companionship which has spanned several years.®! | have fulfilled all the 
proper duties ofa father towards his son, of a master towards his disciple, and 
of a teacher towards his student, and [I have obtained for him] the fruit of 
companionship and of understanding of such a kind that no further obstacles 
remain. I have adorned his outer being with knowledge and with virtue; as 
for his inner being—that is, as regards the secrets of Reality and the method 
of following the Way—that also has been well and truly accomplished thanks 
to guidance and good direction. God has transmitted the fulfilment of these 
things to you, and it now depends on your consideration and response to the 
matter.’ Shaikh Kirmani responded favourably and accepted Shaikh Muhyi 
j-Din's request. Accordingly Shaikh Muhyi |-Din confided Sadr al-Din to 
Shaikh Kirmani’s charge.’ 

Awhad al-Din Kirmani was, as his name indicates, a native of Kerman; via 
his master Rukn al-Din Sijassi he was affiliated with the school of Ahmad 
Ghazali.°? Like Ahmad Ghazali himself he had a pronounced taste for sama‘ 
or musical recital, and for the practice of shahid bazi, the contemplation of 
beautiful young men, which brought down upon him the criticism of several 
Sufis including Shams al-Din Tabrizi, the famous master of Jalal al-Din 
Ruimi.®3 Ibn ‘Arabi—normally so reserved about these practices, as we saw 
earlier—seems not to have held them against him: if he had, he would 
certainly not have entrusted him with bringing up the boy who in his eyes 
was ‘dearer than a real son’. Doubtless he, like Jami,°4 considered that in the 
case of Awhad al-Din it was a question of a genuine mode of spiritual 
realisation. According to the Kitab al-amr,°> Ibn “Arabi became friends with 
Kirmani in 602/1205 at Konya. Subsequently their paths were to cross 
frequently, because the anecdotes recorded in the Manaqib .. . Kirmani show 
them together in both Egypt and Syria.°° One of these anecdotes goes to some 
length to describe the affection they had for each other. ‘The union, affection, 


61. This passage suggests that Sadr al-Din was already a teenager at the time. If he had been 
born in 612 he would have been only 8 years old in 620. This would seem to make it preferable to 
hold to 607 as the date of Qunawi's birth—unless, that is, we are to suppose contrary to all the 
evidence that Ibn ‘Arabi travelled outside of Syria between 620 and his death in 638. 

62. For Awhad al-Din Kirmani cf. EP s.v. Kirmani, and Heart's Witness: The Sufi Quatrains of 
Awhad al-Din Kirmani, ed. and trans. Bernd Manuel Weiseher and Peter Lamborn Wilson. 
introduction, pp. 1-10. 

63. Nafahat al-uns. pp.5 89-90. 

64. Nafahat al-uns, pp.590-91. 

65. I have not been able to consult the complete edition of the Kitab al-amr which was 
published in Beirut in 1912, and the version of the text given at the end of the Dhakha’ir al-a‘laq. 
Cairo 1968, is incomplete; but the passage in question is translated by Asin Palacios in Islam 
cristianizado, p.310. 

66. Managqib... Kirmani, p.85 (Egypt): ibid., pp.85~6 (Syria). 
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love and friendship between Kirmani and Ibn ‘Arabi were so great that one 
day in Damascus Shaikh Kirmani asked Shaikh MuhyiI-Din: “I don't see you 
in your usual state, and get the impression that you are troubled and 
anxious. What’s the reason?” Shaikh Muhyi I-Din replied: ‘‘Nothing is 
hidden from the shaikh; thanks to his inner light and perfect knowledge he 
can discover the reason’. Thereupon Shaikh Kirmani concentrated for a 
moment, performed an istikhara [the traditional ritual for ‘asking counsel’] 
and became aware of the cause. ‘‘Shaikh Muhyi ]-Din is bothered because he 
has left some of his books in Malatya!”’ Shaikh Muhyi I-Din said to him: ‘‘We 
have believed and recognised the truth (amanna wa saddagqna). It is just as you 
say!’’... Andin spite of Shaikh Muhyt|-Din’s protests, Shaikh Kirmani went 
from Damascus to Malatya, took all the books and returned.’ For his own 
part, in his chapter on ‘the Earth of Reality’ in the Futuhat Ibn ‘Arabi describes 
a very peculiar incident in the life of the young Kirmani.®’” Apart from the 
Managib... Kirmani, a number of documents attest to Sadr al-Din Qunawi’s 
link (using this word in the technical sense it has in Sufism) with Shaikh 
Kirmani. Firstly there is Sadr al-Din’s own will and testament, in which he 
advises his disciples to ‘lay out Shaikh Awhad al-Din’s prayer rug in my 
tomb’.°§ Secondly, in a manuscript letter addressed to a disciple QUnawi 
states that Awhad al-Din had been his master ‘in certain respects, and for two 
years at Shiraz I was his companion and in his service’.°? Finally, the 
relationship is confirmed in the silsila qasimiyya preserved in Murtada al- 
Zabidi’s ‘Iqd al-jawhar al-thamin.7”° 

We are already in a position to understand why it is that Q@nawi was 
destined to play a crucial role as a ‘crossroads’ in the transmission of Ibn 
‘Arabi's teaching to Shi‘ite Gnosis. He was in fact the recipient of a double 
spiritual inheritance—Arab from Ibn ‘Arabi, [ranian from Awhad al-Din— 
which predisposed him to become the pivot or link between these two aspects 
of Islamic esotericism. He himself used often to say, ‘I have tasted milk from 
the breasts of two mothers!’7? On top of the influence from Kirmani he was 
also influenced by other Iranian Sufis—in particular by Jalal al-Din Rumi (d. 
672/1273), with whom according to a number of sources Qunawi had very 


67. Fut., J, p.127, trans. by Henry Corbin in Spiritual Body and Celestial Earth, p.140. 

68. W. Chittick, ‘The Last Will and Testament of Ibn ‘Arabi’s foremost disciple’, Sophia 
Perennis IV. i, p.53. 

69. Personal communication from W. Chittick. 

70. Murtada al-Zabidi (d. 1790), an Indian, wrote the Taj al-‘ariis and a famous commentary 
on the [hya’ ‘ulum al-din. He also wrote two treatises—the qd al-jawhar al-thamin and Ithaf al- 
asfiya —consisting simply of lists of silsilas. See the silsilas reproduced below in Appendix 5. 

71. Managib... Kirmani, p.87. 
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close links.”* Henry Corbin seems to have been one of the first scholars to 
appreciate the full significance of this relationship: ‘This friendship is in itself 
a factor of primordial significance, because it makes Sadr al-Din the bridging 
link between the Shaikh al-Akbar and the author of the immense Mathnawr 
_.. At first sight Jalal al-Din Rumi's teaching and Ibn ‘Arabi's would appear 
to reflect and express two different forms of spirituality.... And yet to 
remain content to emphasise the contrast between the form of Mawlana’s 
spirituality and the form assumed by the spirituality of Ibn ‘Arabr would be to 
stay on a totally superficial level of perception. It is the same sense of 
theophany which inspires them both, the same nostalgia for beauty, the 
same revelation of love’.73 We also happen to know that Sadr al-Din was in 
contact with two disciples of Najm al-Din Kubra (d. 618/1221)—Sa‘d al-Din 
b. Hamawayh (d. 650/1252) whom he spent time with in Aleppo’”* and Najm 
al-Din Razi whom he met in Konya’>—and that he maintained a correspon- 
dence with the philosopher Nasir al-Din Tasi (d. 672/1273).7° But, granted 
the significance of these contacts and connections, it must be said that 
Mawlana’s or Kirmani’s influence on Qunawi's development and intellectual 
growth were far less decisive than the influence exerted on him by the Shaikh 
al-Akbar. Whether or not he actually was his stepson is a matter which 
ultimately is of very little importance. There can be no denying that at the 
very least they were extremely close to each other, and that their mutual 
affection was immense: Ibn “Arabi declared as much in his words to Shaikh 
Kirmani, and demonstrated it by dedicating the second draft of the Futuhat to 
Qunawyi’’ (the first version he had dedicated to his eldest son). As for Qunawi, 
he expresses his own affection on a number of occasions in his writings’® but 
even more so through his writings as a whole. ‘The Shaikh’s [i.e. Ibn “Arabi's] 
intention with regard to the question of wahdat al-wujiid can only be grasped 
in a way that harmonises with reason (‘aql) and with law (shar‘) through the 
study of Sadr al-Din’s works and through understanding them as they should 


72. Nafahat al-uns, p.557; Aflaki, Managqib al-‘arifin, French trans. by C. Huart. Les Saints des 
Derviches tourneurs, Paris 1978. pp.249, 271, 272, 281, 282, 291, 307, 308, etc., and I, p.97, 
where Rumi recommends that Qunawi be chosen to perform the prayer for the dead over him. 

73. L'Imagination créatrice, p.61 (English trans., Creative Imagination, p.70). 

74. Cf. e.g. Jandi, Sharh al-fustis, pp.107-8: Jami, Nafahat al-uns, p.429. 

75. Nafahat al-uns, p.435. 

76. W. Chittick, ‘Mysticism versus Philosophy in earlier Islamic History: the al-Tusi, al- 
Qunawi correspondence’, Religious Studies, Cambridge University Press, 1981, pp.87-T04. 

77. Histoire et classification, p.202. 

78. In this respect his treatise entitled al-Nafahat al-ilahiyya is a document of special value 
because it is the only one of Qunawi’s writings in which he describes his own spiritual 
experiences and his ‘posthumous’ relationship with the Shaikh al-Akbar. There will be more to 
say about it later. 
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be understood.’79 This statement by Jami—himself a commentator on Ibn 
“Arabi—shows quite clearly QUnawt's importance as an interpreter of Ibn 
‘Arabi’s doctrine.*° In fact, regardless of whether or not they are actually 
written in the form of commentaries on Ibn ‘Arabi’s works, all of Ounawi's 
writings serve to clarify and add definition to the governing ideas in Ibn 
‘Arabi's teaching. This had the effect of ensuring that his works made an 
indelible imprint on the subsequent development of Ibn ‘Arabi’s school as a 
whole—to such an extent that there is no exaggeration in saying that ‘in the 
Eastern lands of Islam... the influence of QUnawi through his own writings 
and those of his immediate students has been such that Ibn ‘Arabi has always 
been seen through his eyes’.*' Not only did Sadr al-Din give Ibn ‘Arabi's 
doctrine a precise form and outline but he also gave it a name: wahdat al- 
wujud, ‘Oneness of Being’. This expression has the definite merit of offering a 
simple and handy designation for Ibn ‘Arabi's doctrine; but it is also highly 
reductive, and provided Ibn ‘Arabi's critics with a dangerous weapon. In 
more general terms, by systematising Ibn ‘Arabi’s thought Qunawi made it 
more vulnerable to the attacks of the exotericists, the ahl al-rusum. Out of all 
of Qunawi's works—approximately twenty-five in number according to 
W. Chittick®?—the Miftah al-ghayb and Ijaz al-bayan were doubtless the most 
read and the most studied. The Miftah al-ghayb, which has been available for 
several years now in a critical edition,*} deals with the kind of metaphysical 
problems expounded by the Shaikh al-Akbar, whereas the [az al-bayan, 
which has been published twice,*4 consists of an original commentary on the 
sura al-Fatiha. But there is one other treatise by Qunawi that deserves a 
critical edition in the near future: the Nafahat ilahiyya, about which Jami said, 
‘Tell whoever wishes to learn of QUnawi's perfection in this Way that he 
should read his Nafahat ilahiyya, because in this work he has recorded many 
of his states, ecstasies, unveilings and revelations’.*5 On reading this work*® 

79. Nafahat al-uns, p.556. 

80. Apart from the thesis by Ruspoli (La Clé du monde suprasensible, Paris 1V, 1978) the only 
work done on Qunawi has been by W. Chittick. To the two articles by him referred to above the 
following should be added: ‘Sadr al-Din QUnawi on the Oneness of Being’, International 
Philosophical Quarterly, New York~Namur 1981, II, pp.171-84, and ‘The Five Divine Presences: 
from al-Qtunaw? to al-Qaysari’, Muslim World, Hartford 1982, LXXU.2, pp.107-28. 

81. W. Chittick, “Last Will and Testament’. p.43. 

82. Ibid., p.47. 

83. Ruspoli, La Clé du monde suprasensible. It must however be added that, ‘critical’ or not, the 
edition leaves much to be desired, and that the accompanying translation requires thorough 
revision. 

84. At Hyderabad in 1949 and at Cairo in 1969. 

85. Nafahat al-uns, p.556. 

86. It was published at Tehran in 1416/1898, but I have consulted the manuscript in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale, Ms. 1354, f° 3-138. 
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one discovers that after the death of his master Sadr al-Din stayed in regular 
contact with the principal members of Ibn ‘Arabi’s circle. For example, it 
contains the text of letters he wrote to the gadi Ibn Zaki (the ‘protector’ and 
host of Ibn “Arabi at Damascus), and to Ibn ‘Arabi’s sons Sa‘d al-Din (in one of 
them he complains at receiving no news from him ‘even though I see you 
wherever you are’) and ‘Imad al-Din. 

But it was perhaps chiefly through the intermediary of his Iranian disciples 
who studied the works of Ibn ‘Arabi under his direction that Sadr al-Din 
contributed to the propagation of Ibn ‘Arabi's ideas in Iran and Turkey. In 
this respect three of his disciples in particular played a considerable role: 
Fakhr al-Din ‘Iraqi (d. 688/1289),°” author of the famous Lama‘at or ‘Divine 
Flashes’ which were inspired by his study of the Fusus al-hikam; Sa‘d al-Din 
Farghani (d. 700/1300),°° who produced a commentary on Ibn al-Farid's 
Ta iyyat al-kubra; and Mu'ayyad al-Din Jandi (d. 700/1300),°9 author of a 
major commentary on the Fustis which was to provide much of the 
inspiration for subsequent commentators such as Qashani (d. 730/1329) 
and his disciple Qaysari (d. 761/1359). And yet to see in Qunawi nothing but 
a theoretician and more or less faithful interpreter of Ibn ‘Arabi’s teaching 
would be a mistake. He was also a spiritual master, an ‘Akbarian heir’ (warith 
akbari) and, as such, a transmitter of the ruhaniyya or spiritual influence of 
the Shaikh al-Akbar. Here too, examination of the ‘chains’ or silsilas reveals 
the central place he occupied in the transmission of the khirga akbariyya.?° 

It will now be clear why the friendship between the Shaikh al-Akbar and 
Qunaw/i’s father, and their companionship in Anatolia, were in the long term 
to have decisive implications for the general orientation of Ibn ‘Arabi’s school 
and for the growth of Sufism in the eastern parts of the Islamic world. But in 
the short term they were also to have repercussions on Seljuq politics in 
Anatolia. We have on this point the specific testimony of Ibn ‘Arabi himself, 
who on a number of occasions in his writings mentions his contacts with 
King Kayka’ts (d. 61 5/1218).9' The only information about this relationship 
preserved by the chroniclers is an anecdote to the effect that the Seljuq sultan 
made a gift of a house to Ibn ‘Arabi, who subsequently gave it in alms to a 


87. For ‘Iraqicf. El? s.v. “Iraqi; Said Nafisi, Ta’rikh-e nazm o nasr dar iran, Tehran 1345/1965, 
I, pp.164ff, and Kulliyyat-i shaykh Fakhr al-Din... ‘Iragi, Tehran 1335; Fakhruddin ‘Iraqi, 
Divine Flashes, trans. and with an introduction by W. Chittick and P. Lamborn Wilson, New 
York, 1982. 

88. For Farghani cf. Jami, Naqd al-nusts fi sharh nagsh al-fusis, critical edition by W. Chittick, 
Tehran 1977, esp. the introduction by Prof. Ashtiyani, p.35; Nafahat al-uns, pp.559-61. 

89. For Jandi see Prof. Ashtiyani's introduction to the edition of the Sharh al-fusus. 

90. See the silsilas listed in Appendix 5. 

gI. Cf. Fut., 1V, pp.533. 547; Muhadarat, I], pp.241, 260. 
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beggar.?? Before we look at the nature of the links between the shaikh and the 
king in more detail it is worth recalling that although Kayka’tUs was an 
opponent of the Ayyubids,?? Ibn ‘Arabi himself was on excellent terms with 
them; that Kayka’us attacked northern Syria in a frustrated attempt to take 
Aleppo; and that he was suspected of shady dealings and compromises with 
the Franks and, in more general terms, of having too much sympathy for 
Christians.?4 This last point would seem confirmed by criticisms which Ibn 
‘Arabi was to level at him, as we will see. 

Nothing would seem to indicate that Ibn ‘Arabi had any contact with 
Kayka’us’ father. Kaykhusraw, whose rule over Anatolia dated from his first 
visit to the region in 602/1205. It is probable nonetheless that Majd al-Din 
introduced him to the Seljug court during the reign of Kaykhusraw and that 
his friendship with Kayka'us dates from this period. At any rate a passage in 
the Futuhat?> attests to the fact that already in the year 609—only one year 
after Kayka’us’ enthronement—he was exchanging letters with him. As Asin 
Palacios has very justifiably noted, Ibn ‘Arabi’s letters to the sultan of Ram 
are more reminiscent of a father’s correspondence to his son than of a 
subject's letters to his overlord; in fact in one of the letters Ibn ‘Arabi 
specifically refers to himself as Kayka’ts’ ‘father’ (walid).°° But here one’s 
agreement with Asm Palacios’ views must come to an end, because he goes 
on to express indignation at Ibn ‘Arabi's advice in one of his letters to 
Kayka'ts about Christians. He is entitled to his reaction—which, coming 
from a pious ecclesiast trained in a seminary on the Iberian peninsula during 
the nineteenth century, is perfectly understandable. But when he declares 
that ‘the Futuhat exude political hatred for the Christians’,?” no attentive 
reader of Ibn ‘Arabi can possibly take him seriously. And historians will be 
even more amazed to find Asm Palacios assert a little later on—quite 
peremptorily and without citing any evidence—that Ibn ‘Arabi’s reason for 
returning to Anatolia in 612 was ‘to supervise the Empire's anti-Christian 
policy’. So what exactly did the Shaikh al-Akbar say in the famous letter 
about the status of dhimmis which, as he himself specifies, he wrote to 


92. So e.g. Wafi, IV, p.173. 

93. For example he fought against al-Malik al-Ashraf, and was beaten by him in 615. Cf. 
From Saladin to the Mongols, p.160, and, for Kayka’us himself, EP’ s.v. 

94. Cf. From Saladin to the Mongols, pp.440-41. Abu Shama accused Kayka’ts of inciting the 
Franks to attack Damietta (cf. Tara@jim, p.113}--a detail which Asin Palacios seems to have 
overlooked. 

95. Fut., IV, p.547. 

96. Muhddarat, II, p.260. 

97. Islam cristianizado, p.94. 
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Kayka’ts in response to a missive addressed to him by the sultan in 60979 
After reminding Kayka’ts that as sultan he is the substitute (nd@’ib) for God on 
earth and, as such, is responsible for injustices perpetrated in his realm, he 
draws the sultan’s attention to the situation of the Christians in his land. ‘The 
worst thing that Islam and Muslims suffer in your realm is the sound of bells, 
the manifestation of infidelity, the affirmation of an associate of God, and the 
disappearance of the rules instituted by the Prince of Believers, ‘Umar b. 
al-Khattab, regarding dhimmis: namely that neither in the city itself nor in 
the surrounding regions are they to build new churches, monasteries or 
hermitages, that they are not to repair any of these buildings if they become 
dilapidated, that they are not to prevent any Muslim from being given food 
and shelter in their churches for a period of up to three days, that they are not 
to hide spies, that they are not to conspire in secret against Muslims, that they 
are not to teach the Qur’an to their children, and that they are not to make 
public show oftheir polytheism .. .’. In short, Ibn “Arabi is simply requesting 
the Seljug sultan to apply the principles which traditionally (in spite of the 
fact that the attribution to Caliph ‘Umar of the institutionalising of these rules 
is historically questionable) governed relations between Muslims and ‘People 
of the Book’: in other words, to observe the shari‘a scrupulously. This attitude 
may seem shocking today, but fora man who considered himself the defender 
of the shari‘a par excellence, entrusted by God with the mission of preserving 
it, it stems not from hatred but from a sincere concern to see the Sacred Law 
respected in every detail by everyone. Similarly, when he announces 
elsewhere that it is illicit for a Muslim to go to or stay in Jerusalem while the 
city is governed by Christians,?? his guiding motive is the desire to spare Islam 
and Muslims from humiliation.’°° But, these considerations apart, we must 
also remember that Ibn ‘Arabi wrote the letter at a time when Christianity 
represented a threat to Islam. While day by day the Spaniards gained more 
ground in Andalusia, and in the very same year that the letter was written 
(609/1212) annihilated the Muslims at Las Navas de Tolosa, in the East the 
Franks still occupied a part of the dar al-islam and Byzantium remained a 
power to be contended with. The man who addressed his words to Kayka’ts 
was not someone full of hatred: he was a Muslim who was quite justifiably 
disturbed by the conquests being made by the Christian armies, and was 


98. The text of the letter can be found in Fut., IV. p.547; Muhadarat, I, pp.260-61; Islam 
cristianizado, p.94. 

99. Fut., IV, p.460. He is obviously referring to Jerusalem's status after Kamil had handed it 
over to Frederick the Second in 626. 

Too. Ibn ‘Arabi also based his judgement on the words of the Prophet when he declared, ‘I am 
free from all obligation towards a Muslim who remains among infidels’ (Abu Dawid, jihad, 9 5) 
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afraid of possible collusion with those armies on the part of their autochtho- 


nous co-religionists. 
* 


Anatolia marked a major stage in Ibn ‘Arabi’s wanderings in the East; we 
have already seen some of the reasons why, and we will soon discover others. 
But it was by no means the only stage. No attempt will be made here to 
retrace the itinerary and chronology of all his movements during this lengthy 
period, ‘°' movements which can in fact be reconstructed with a fair degree of 
precision thanks both to the sama‘s and to the information contained in Ibn 
‘Arabi's writings. However, it will be worth trying to isolate the most decisive 
phases in this period of wandering. 

In 601 Ibn ‘Arabi left the Hijaz for Asia Minor, accompanied by Habashi 
and Qunawi. After a brief visit to Baghdad—where, as he was later to tell Ibn 
Najjar, he only stayed twelve days'®*—he stopped off for a while at Mosul. 
There, as we have seen, in 601/1204 he received his fourth investiture with 
the khirqa; this time the khirga of Khadir was transmitted to him by a disciple 
of Qadib al-Ban. It was also in Mosul that he composed his Revelations of 
Mosul (al-tanazzulat al-mawsiliyya), on the secret of prayer and ablution: 
and there too he made the acquaintance of a rather strange individual, Abu 
|-Hasan Thabit b. ‘Antar (or ‘Anbar) al-Hilli.'°* The judgements passed on 
this man by a number of chroniclers—they call him a liar, stupid, uncouth, 
conceited and a slanderer'°4—are so severe and critical that it is difficult to 
explain how Ibn ‘Arabi for his own part could possibly have seen in him ‘one 
of the most devout and noble of men’ (min azhadi I-nas wa ashrafihim).‘°> The 
difficulty is compounded by the fact that, apart from producing an imitation 
of Abu Tammam’s Hamasa, Ibn ‘Antar also wrote an imitation of the 
Qur’an—something which in Islam is normally considered a crime. We 
happen to know that he read some of the ‘suras’ from this work of his to Ibn 
‘Arabi, who acknowledged that in this respect the man was suffering from ‘a 
certain disequilibrium’ (kana fi mizajihi ikhtilal).'°° 

Continuing on his way, Ibn ‘Arabi crossed the Jazira and stopped off at 
Dunaysir.'°’ There (although perhaps not during this first visit but on a later 


101. See the chronological table in Appendix 1. 

102. Nafh, I, p.162; Wafi, IV, p.178. 

103. Muhadarat, I, p.7; U, p.184; Fut., Ill, p.17; [aza, p.179. 

104. Cf. e.g. Tarajim, p.52; Shadharat, V, pp.4—6. 

105. Fut., Ill, p.17. 106. Ibid. 

107. Ibn ‘Arabi mentions his journey through Diyar Bakr several times in the Futuhat (cf. e.g. 
I, p.2173, II, pp.8, 15, IV, p.225). Even though in these passages he gives no dates, it must have 
been in the year 601/1204 that he crossed the Jazira on his way from Mosul to Sivas and from 
there to Konya, passing through Malatya. 
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occasion) he encountered two men, each of whom belonged to a very specific 
spiritual category. One of them, ‘Umar al-Farqawi, was one of the 
‘niyyatiyyun’ or ‘men of energetic intention’:'°* the chief characteristic of 
these men is the permanent watch and control they keep over their 
intentions. [bn ‘Arabi explains that they are ‘on the heart of Jonah’ (‘ala qalb 
Yunus) and are dominated by sadness. The other man, al-Rajabi al-Khatari, 
was-—as his unusual nisba suggests—one of the ‘men of the month of Rajab’ 
(al-rajabiyyun).*°? These men are given this name because they are only 
seized by the spiritual state corresponding to their station during the month 
of Rajab; during that period they are incapable of performing the slightest 
movement. ‘However, among some of them something of what they 
perceived through intuitive revelation during the month of Rajab remains 
throughout the year... .’.‘'° That was the case with our man from Dunaysir, 
who was a greengrocer by trade and had the strange power of being able to 
unmask extremist Shi‘ites (rawdafid) even when they tried to pass themselves 
of as Sunnites because he would perceive them in the form of pigs.''' As 
Michel Chodkiewicz has very correctly pointed out, [bn ‘Arabi would never 
have told such an anecdote if he had had any leaning——even a secret one-— 
towards Shi‘ism, as Henry Corbin and his pupils have so insistently ascribed 
to him. Here it is only right to underline the fact that Ibn ‘Arabi's reference to 
the first four caliphs as each fulfilling the function of Pole—which, it will be 
remembered, was the highest position of al] in the hierarchy of initiation— 
during their respective reigns''? leaves no possible room for doubt as to the 
profundity and sincerity of his attachment to Sunnism. His severe criticisms 
of the Shi‘ites who, he claims, have been led astray by the devil (shaytan) in 
their excessive love for the ah! al-bayt or inner circle of the Prophet's 
immediate family''3 point to exactly the same conclusion. 

Although any explicit reference to the fact in Ibn ‘Arabi’s own writings is 
lacking, two items of information allow us to establish that in 602/1205 he 
visited Syria, apparently for the first time. Firstly, we happen to know that in 
Safar 602 he was in Konya and that eight months later, on Wednesday the 
14th of Shawwal to be precise, he was in Hebron;'' to get from Anatolia to 


108. Fut., I, p.213. It will be remembered that Ibn Mujahid and Ibn Qassim also belonged to 
the same category. 

10g. [bn ‘Arabi refers to his encounter with this ‘rajabi’ in Fut., I], p.8, Muhadarat, 1, pp.245- 
46, and also in the Durra (Sufis of Andalusia, p.160), where he only mentions his name. Cf. also 
Seal of the Saints, p.105. 

Ito. Fut., Ul, p.8; Seal of the Saints, pp.1 05-106. 

Ity. Fut., Y, p.8; in the Muhadarat, II, p.246 they are seen as dogs. 

Ir2. Cf. e.g. Fut., Il, p.6. 113. Fut., I, p.282: cf. also Il], p.1 38. 

114. Kitab al-yagin (R.G. § 834), MS. Yahya Efendi 2415, ff 124b-125. 
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Palestine he will have had to pass through Syria. Secondly, in the Futuhat he 
states that he had met Mas‘ad al-Habashi,''® a famous ‘madman of God’ 
(muwallah) who lived in Damascus and died on 15 Shawwal 602;"'° this 
means Ibn ‘Arabi must have been in Syria earlier on in the year 602, some 
time between the months of Safar and Shawwal. 

On his arrival for the first time in Syria—which was the country he was 
soon to choose as his home from home—Ibn ‘Arabi had an experience of ‘mad 
love’, of that insane passion which takes hold of the heart although the heart 
itself is unable to give any name to the object of its love. As he writes in the 
Futuhat: ‘The most subtle love I have known is the love which makes one 
experience an inner passion, an agonising desire, a state of subjugation and 
languor, which prevents one from sleeping and eating while making one 
incapable of knowing for whom or through whom.... I experienced it 
myself on my arrival in Syria''’ for the first time. I felt an unknown desire 
(maylan majhilan) for a considerable period, during the course of a spiritual 
and imaginal adventure in a corporeal form (fi qissat ilahiyya mutakhayyila fi 
suratin jasadiyya).... I loved, and I had no idea whom I loved. Was the 
Beloved my Creator, or was He in my image?... Has a lover ever said 
this?’''® During this period Ibn ‘Arabi was quite literally possessed by love, or 
rather possessed by God: he could not even sit down at a table without seeing 
Him at the other end. ‘My imaginal power had attained to a stage where my 
love was able to give my Beloved a corporeal form in front of my very eyes, 
just as Gabriel had assumed a body in front of the Messenger of God. I could 
not look at Him; He would speak to me, I would listen to Him and understand 
what He said. In this way He rendered me incapable for several days of eating 
anything whatsoever. Every time the table was pulled up in front of me so 
that I could eat, He would stand in front of it, look at me, and say to me in 
words that I heard with my ears: ‘‘So you can eat while you contemplate 
Me!” Instantly I would stop eating. Even so, I experienced no hunger because 
I was nourished by Him [literally ‘I was filled with Him’] to such an extent 
that I grew fatter and put on weight simply by looking at Him; in this way He 
became a substitute for food. My companions and my family were amazed to 
see me get fatter even though I was not taking any food at all. This actually 


I15. Fut., I, p.250; II, p.522. 

116. Tarajim, p.54. 

117. There are, however, grounds for doubting whether the expression ‘al-sham’ which Ibn 
“Arabi uses here refers to Syria in the strict sense of the term rather than—as was often the case in 
his time—to Syro-Palestine. In that case the events in question would have taken place in 598, 
which is when Ibn ‘Arabi passed through Palestine for the first time, and not in 602. 

118. Fut., II, pp.32 3-24. The passage occurs in the very long chapter on the ‘Abode of Love’ 
which has been translated into French by M. Gloton, Traité de l'amour, Paris 1986. 
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went on for a number of days, with me eating nothing and, even so, 
experiencing neither hunger nor thirst. But He was before my eyes at every 
moment, regardless of whether I was standing, sitting, moving around or 
motionless.’''? From this time onwards Ibn ‘Arabi was able to practise 
continuous fasting (al-wisal), just like the Prophet.'*° As he says elsewhere in 
the Futthat:'*’ ‘TI myself have gone through the experience of continuous 
fasting. I would pass the night without breaking my fast, and it was my Lord 
who nourished me and quenched my thirst during the nights of my 
uninterrupted fast. In the morning I would be full of energy and would have 
no desire to eat. People could even smell the odour of the food my Lord would 
give me. They would be amazed by its delicious aroma and would ask me: 
“Where did you get this smell of food? We have never smelt anything like it’’.’ 

Tireless, [bn ‘Arabi continued on his travels. After a stay in Palestine, 
where he wrote several treatises in 602/1206,'** he rejoined Ahmad al- 
Hariri in Cairo in 603/1207**3 before departing for Mecca once again in 
604/1207.'*4 We have no information about his activities during 605; 
perhaps he remained in the Hijaz. We only catch up with him again in 606 at 
Aleppo,'?> but then lose sight of him once more until 608/1212. In that 
year—on the eleventh of Ramadan, 608—while in Baghdad Ibn ‘Arabi saw 
the gates of heaven open in a dream, and the coffers of the divine ruse 
(khaza’in al-makr al-ilahi) pour their contents onto the earth ‘like rain’. ‘I 
awoke in a state of fear’, he writes, ‘and I pondered on how it is possible to 
escape from the ruse, and I saw that this is only granted through knowledge 
of the Scales of the Law.’!2° It was perhaps during this second stay in 
Baghdad (unless we are to date the incident to his first visit in 601) that one 
day Ibn ‘Arabi happened to cross paths with the caliph, who was riding 
through the city on horseback. Although he does not give the caliph’s name, 
it can only have been al-Nasir, who reigned between 580 and 622. ‘I was out 
walking one day, surrounded by my companions, when we saw the caliph 
coming our way. We drew back from the road, and I said to my disciples: 
‘Whoever is the first among you to greet him [i.e. before the caliph has 


11g. Fut., Il, p.325. 

120. The Prophet said in this connection, ‘I am not like you: during the night my Lord 
nourishes me and quenches my thirst’ (Bukhari, sawm, 48, 49, 60). For Ibn ‘Arabi's inter- 
Pretation of this hadith cf. Fut.. 1. pp.638. 657. 

Tai. Fut., I, p.638. 

122. See the chronological] table, Appendix 1. 

123. Ruh, sama‘ § 9. 

124. Fut., Il, p.376. 

125. Kitab al-tajalliyat, sama‘ § 2. 

126. Fut., HI, p.530; Muhadarat, II, p.271. Cf. W. Chittick, The Sufi Path of Knowledge, Albany 
1989, 267-68. 
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greeted you] will lose my respect!’’ When he drew up directly opposite us on 
his horse, he expected us to greet him because that is what people were 
accustomed to do in the presence of kings and caliphs; but we did nothing of 
the kind. He then looked at us and greeted us with a clear voice; all of us 
returned his greeting in a chorus ....’'?” Once again it is necessary to draw 
attention to the distortion in Asin Palacios’ approach, because in comment- 
ing on this incident he talks of Ibn ‘Arabi’s ‘irreverent attitude’ and ‘his spirit 
of occult rebelliousness’.’?* In fact Ibn ‘Arabi states at the very beginning of 
the passage that the attitude he adopted was in conformity with one of the 
elementary rules of the Sunna which requires that a person on horseback 
should take the initiative in greeting a person on foot.'?? The caliph himself 
drew the right conclusion, because according to Ibn ‘Arabi he praised and 
thanked them for their behaviour. 

According to Osman Yahia‘?° it will also have been in Baghdad in the same 
year, 608, that the Shaikh al-Akbar met Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi (d. 632/ 
1235), author of the ‘Awarif al-ma‘arif and personal adviser to Caliph al- 
Nasir. However, although the passage in the Shadharat al-dhahab'3' on which 
Yahia bases his conclusion does mention a téte-a-téte between the two Sufi 
masters, it gives no indication whatsoever of either place or date. In fact Ibn 
‘Imad simply quotes the report by Yafia (d. 768/1369) in his Mir’at al- 
janan‘?*—Y afi" apparently being the first compiler to mention the incident. 
‘The two masters and guides, Ibn ‘Arabi and Suhrawardi, met each other. 
They stayed together for a while, with lowered heads, and then parted 
without exchanging a single word. Subsequently Ibn ‘Arabi was asked: 
‘What is your opinion of Suhrawardi?”’ He replied: ‘‘He is impregnated with 
the Sunna from tip to toe’’. Suhrawardi was also questioned as to what he 
thought of Ibn ‘Arabi, and he replied: ‘‘He is an ocean of essential truths (bahr 
al-haqa’iq)’’.’ This memorable incident is also recorded by al-Qari al- 
Baghdadi, who adds that it took place at Mecca.'33 However, a passage in the 
Futuhat does raise doubts as to the authenticity of the anecdote. In the 
passage in question'34 Ibn ‘Arabi alludes to the ‘station’, maqam, of 
Suhrawardi, basing what he says not on his personal impressions but on the 
testimony of one of Suhrawardi's disciples; the fact that he adds the tarahhum 


127. Fut., IV, p.492. 

128. Islam cristianizado, p.92. 

129. Bukhari, isti’dhan, 5, 6; Muslim, salam, 1; adab, 46. 
130. Histoire et classification, p.98. 

131. Shadharat, V, pp.193-4. 

132. Yafia. Mir’at al-janan, 1338H, IV, p.101. 

133. Manaqib Ibn ‘Arabi, p.29. 

134. Fut., 1, p.609; also [V, p.192. 
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formula after mentioning Suhrawardi’s name shows he was writing some 
time after the shaikh’s death in 632. Ordinarily, however, when Ibn ‘Arabi 
refers to a spiritual teacher he has known—and this is particularly the case 
with famous Sufis—he does not fail to mention the fact; but in this case he 
makes no such statement. Also, knowing Ibn ‘Arabi and his spiritual 
intuition, it is fair to suppose that if he had indeed met Suhrawardi, however 
briefly, he would have divined his maqam without having to resort to the 
testimony of a third party. 

Finally, during the course of one of his two periods in Baghdad Ibn ‘Arabi 
struck up an acquaintance with two disciples of Shaikh ‘Abd al-Qadir al- 
Jilani: ‘Umar al-Bazzaz™35 (d. 608/1211) and Abu |-Badr al-Tamashiki.'3° 
These two men told him many stories about Abt |-Su‘ud b. Shibl, who was 
another famous disciple of Jilani. 

After Baghdad, what was Ibn ‘Arabi's next destination in his wanderings 
during 608-9? Very probably it was Mecca. Indeed in his Durrat al-fakhira*>’ 
he mentions that in 608 he buried one of his companions at Shi‘b ‘Ali, which 
is the name of one of the paths used for climbing to the summit of Mount Abu 
Qubays at Mecca.‘3® Also, during the course of his discussion with Ibn Najjar 
in Damascus, Ibn ‘Arabi told him he was performing the pilgrimage with a 
caravan (hajjan ma‘a rakb) when he stopped off at Baghdad in 608.'39 We can 
at any rate be quite sure that he was in the holy places during the months of 
Rajab, Sha‘ban and Ramadan of 611 (1214-5), which is when he wrote the 
Tarjuman al-ashwaq. After another stay in Syria—during the course of which 
he produced the commentary on the Tarjumdan, also in the year 611—the 
Shaikh al-Akbar took to the road again back to Asia Minor. At the beginning 
of Ramadan, 612, he was staying in Sivas when a vision announced to him 
the imminent victory of Kayka’us over the Franks of Antioch. '+° ‘While I was 
in Sivas, during the month of Ramadan in the period when the sultan [i.e. 
Kayka’ts] was besieging Antioch, I saw in a dream that he had set up 
mangonels all round the fortress and was hurling projectiles, and that the 
[enemy] chief was killed. I interpreted the vision, explaining to myself that the 


135. For ‘Umar al-Bazzaz cf. D. Gril’s biographical sketch in Risdéla, p.236. 

136. Ibid., p.235. 

137. Sufis of Andalusia § 58, p.149. 

138. Cf. Kitab al-Istibsar, Casablanca 1985, p.5. 

139. Nafh, II, p.163, where the words are ‘hajjan ma‘a rakbin’, whereas in Wafi, IV, p.178 we 
find ‘hajjan min Makka ma‘a rakbin’. According to this second version Ibn ‘Arabi was returning 
from the pilgrimage with the Iraqi caravan. We have no information about Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
movements between 608 and 610; some time around this period he must have gone to Anatolia, 
aS We Saw earlier, and from there to Aleppo in Syria, where in 610 he provided his disciples with 
a commentary on the Kitab al-tajalliyat (cf. 0. Yahia, al-Mashrig, 1966, I, p.109). 

140. For the battle in question cf. Shadharat, V. p.49. 
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rocks which were being hurled symbolised the success of his plans and the 
realisation of his aims, and that he would take the city. Thanks be to God, that 
is just how things turned out. He conquered the city on the day of the festival 
of the breaking of the fast; twenty days had passed between my vision and his 
victory, and this all happened in the year 612. A short time before his victory 
I wrote a poem to him from Malatya, informing him of my vision.’'+) 

As we have seen, from this time onwards Ibn ‘Arabi settled for a number of 
years in Anatolia, the bilad al-Rim; he seems to have stayed mostly in 
Malatya.'4? As a rule, his stays in Anatolia are only considered for their 
immediate repercussions on Seljuq politics (Asin Palacios) and for their 
longer-term repercussions on the development of oriental Sufism (Henry 
Corbin).’43 What seems to have been forgotten is that these stays represented 
a very important period in the spiritual and emotional life of the Shaikh al- 
Akbar. So, for example, it was in Konya (exactly when, we do not know) that 
he experienced the most painful night in his life—the night when he was 
given the knowledge of the distinction between gada’, or pre-eternal decree, 
and qadar, existentiated decree.'+4 ‘I contemplated this Abode in Konya, 
during the course of a night which was the longest I have ever had to live 
through .... Jt was then that I understood the difference between qada@’ and 
qadar....’ The continuation of the text, written in the form of a letter in 
verse and rhymed prose addressed by Ibn ‘Arabi to ‘a brother in God’'4* to 
describe to him his experience, suggests that this particular revelation 
marked the culmination of what had been a trying and difficult period. 
‘When’, he writes to him, ‘your friend decided to take to the road and realise 
his aim, a steep hill (Sagaba ka’tid) interposed itself between him and the 


141. Muhadarat, UJ, p.241. 

142. This is at any rate the implication of a number of sama‘s: cf. the chronological table, 
Appendix 1. 

143. Cf. H. Corbin, Creative Imagination, pp.69—70. 

144. Regarding the distinction according to Ibn ‘Arabi between gada@’ and qadar, cf. Fusiis, J, 
p.131. Here he explains that gada’ is God's decree concerning things according to what He knows 
of them and in them (hukmu Ilah fi l-ashya’ ‘ala haddi ‘ilmihi biha wa fiha), whereas qadar is ‘the 
actual existentiation at a given moment in time of that for which things are predestined by their 
essence, and no more’ (wa I-qadar tawqit ma hiya layhi al-ashya’ fi Sayniha min ghayri 
mazid...), We will examine this distinction more closely in the next chapter. 

145. Fut., 10, pp.112-5; part of the letter is also reproduced in Kitab al-kutub, pp.5 5-6. This 
text poses a problem. In it Ibn ‘Arabi specifies that he went from Konya to ‘Dar al-Bayda’ to attend 
the funeral of this ‘brother’, Shihab al-Din, who died shortly after receiving the letter; but which 
town was he referring to? (In his mu‘jam Yaqut lists 16 places called ‘Dar al-Bayda’.) It cannot 
have been Casablanca (as O. Yahia believed: he also made the mistake of dating the episode to 
598 and so to Ibn ‘Arabi's ‘Maghreb’ period. Histoire et classification, p.96), because Casablanca 
was only built in the eighteenth century (cf. EF’ s.v. Dar al-Bayda), but must have been 
somewhere either in Anatouia or nearby. 
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contemplation and attainment of his goal.... I saw that it was difficult to 
climb and posed an obstacle between me and the meeting I was hoping for. I 
stopped a little short of it, during a night without a dawn which held I knew 
not what in store for me. I sought for the ‘‘cord of preservation” (habl al- 
j-tisam) and clung to the ‘‘solid handle” (al-urwat al-wuthqa: Qur'an 2:256). 
A voice called out to me, saying: ‘‘Persevere just as you are!"’... When I 
came back to myself] rejoiced in the knowledge that my misery was over ....’ 
Ibn ‘Arabi is too enigmatic to allow us to determine what particular type of 
inner ordeal he was facing; but what is very interesting is that many years 
later Sadr al-Din Qunawi had exactly the same experience, also in Konya 
and, as he tells us, when he was about the same age as his master. Qunawi’s 
account!4® is even more allusive and even less explicit than Ibn ‘Arabi’s, and 
sheds no further light on this mysterious episode in the life of the Shaikh al- 
Akbar; it does, however, at least confirm its importance. ‘I address these few 
lines to you’, QUnawi writes to the gadi Ibn Zaki, ‘from Konya, on an 
extraordinary day and in a strange state, after passing through some ordeals 
and contemplating some states, both external and internal, which I had been 
anticipating. It so happens that in this same town, and at about the same 
period in his life, my master [i.e. Ibn ‘Arabi| experienced two extraordinary 
things (amrani ‘azimani) to which he gave the name of “hill” (Saqaba). 
Regarding one of them he composed a gasida which can be found in the 
Futuhat, in the twelfth volume of the first draft; its first verse is “‘A hill barred 
my way during the journey ...”.'4” As for the other, he related it to me in 
detail.’ 

It was also in Konya, although once again we cannot be sure of the date, 
that the Shaikh al-Akbar made the acquaintance of a saint who was quite 
unique because—as he explains—he was the only one of his category; it was 
this category which gave him his strange name, Sagit b. Rafraf b. Saqit al- 
‘Arsh.'4® ‘I saw him in Konya. The verse of the Qur’an [which is special to 
him] is: “‘I swear to it by the star that sets” (Qur’an 5 3:1). His state does not 
g0 beyond that; he concerns himself only with his soul and with God. He is a 
man of great calibre (kabir al-sha’n), and his state is extraordinary. The mere 
fact of seeing him influences the state of whoever sees him. He is a contrite 
and humble man: that is what I saw him to be, and his personality amazed 
me...,'149 


Finally, it was in Malatya—where his son, Muhammad Sa‘d al-Din, was 


146. Nafahat ilahiyya, MS. Bibliotheque Nationale 1354. ff? t10b-111 (Tehran edition. 
P.145; personal communication from W. Chittick). 

147. In the Cairo edition of 1 329H, the reference corresponds to IJ. p.114. 

148. Cf. Fut., Il, pp.14, 456; Ill, p.228. 

149. Fut., Il, p.14. 
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born in 618—that at approximately the same time Ibn ‘Arabi buried the man 
who had been his friend and travelling companion for more than twenty 
years: Badr al-Habashi. But between two beings such as Ibn ‘Arabi and 
Habashi death is no real separation, and from beyond the tomb Habashi 
continued to sustain his master and have conversations with him. ‘When 
death came to him [i.e. Habashi], in my house, he was completely willing and 
prepared to meet his Lord. He died in the night... .. I went to his tomb during 
the afternoon and complained to him about something that had happened to 
me after his death. He answered me from his tomb and praised God. I heard 
his voice quite distinctly when he expressed his concern regarding what I had 
told him.’'5° But although their discussions continued beyond the tomb, Ibn 
‘Arabi’s physical separation from the man who for so long had travelled the 
roads of the Maghreb and Mashreq beside him coincided with the termina- 
tion of his own period of wandering; the coincidence was no doubt more than 
accidental. When he set off for Damascus, where he ended his life on earth, he 
was never to return. 


150. Durra, in Sufis of Andalusia, pp.158—-59. 
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IBN ‘ARABI AND THE SYRIAN FUQAHA’ 


A: for Damascus, she is the paradise of the East, the horizon from which 
its dazzling light arises, . . . the young bride among the cities 
whose veils we have lifted. She is adorned with plants whose flowers are full 
of fragrance, and she rises up under the silky finery of her gardens . . .. On her 
ceremonial bed she glitters with the most magnificent of ornaments. She is so 
glorious that God had the Messiah and his mother stay there . . .. Her soil is 
so wearied with the abundance of her waters that it longs to be thirsty .... 
Orchards form a circle around her similar to the halo surrounding the moon; 
they hug her like the calyx hugs the flower . . .. How right they were, those 
who have said about her: “‘If paradise is on earth, then it is certainly 
Damascus; and if in heaven, then this city vies with its glory and equals its 
beauties’’.’! 

It is impossible to read this famous passage from the Voyages by Ibn Jubayr 
(d.614/1217) without being reminded immediately of certain descriptions of 
Seville, also compared to the garden of Eden; and one may well wonder 
whether, in choosing Damascus from all the cities of the East, Ibn ‘Arabi's 
Wish was not to rediscover a little of the atmosphere and landscape of his 
native Andalusia. Damascus was like Seville in another respect as well: it was 
highly coveted. Between 589 and 658 the city was besieged no less than a 
dozen times; each time, it will be noted, both the besieged and the besiegers 
were Ayyubids.’ This determination on the part of Saladin’s divided successors 


I. Ibn Jubayr, Voyages. p.301. 
2. Sometimes the besieging force was helped by outside allies. such as Seljuqs or 
Khwarizmians. The siege of 658 was conducted against the Ayyubids by the Mongols. 
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to attempt to take possession of the ancient Umayyad capital is perfectly 
understandable. Thanks to its geographical position Damascus was simulta- 
neously the terminus for the commercial routes from the Jazira, Anatolia and 
Northern Syria, and one of the chief centres for assembling the pilgrimage 
caravans. At the same time it was also a vital crossroads for the control of the 
military routes between Northern Syria and the Jazira on the one hand and 
between Palestine and Egypt on the other. With Saladin dead a fratricidal 
struggle broke out between his heirs, with Damascus both the stake and the 
hostage. After four successive wars it was Saladin’s brother, ‘Adil, who in 
595 finally succeeded in capturing the city. which he entrusted to the 
governership of his son Mu‘azzam. Between 595 and 624 the Syrian 
metropolis enjoyed a period of relative peace, disturbed however in 597 by a 
fresh attempt to take the city on the part of the brothers Zahir and Afdal.3 

Jt must however be emphasised that—with the exception of the sieges in 
626 and 635, which led to violent conflicts—the city and its population were 
hardly if at all affected by these wars taking place beneath its walls: wars 
which all in all were not particularly violent and as a general rule ended in 
amicable arrangements being agreed on betweeen the opposing sides.4 
Similarly, the repeated changes of ruler seem hardly to have produced any 
noticeable alterations in the configuration of Syrian society in general or 
Damascene society in particular; in both cases things remained much the 
same as they had been under the Zangids. Soldiers occupied the most 
important posts and held the reins of power; it was they who determined the 
outcome of the fighting and so, in a sense, the destiny of the country.5 As for 
the religious dignitaries, it was they who guaranteed the smooth functioning 
of the institutions governing the city’s social and everyday existence. The 
nature of their role made them intermediaries between the political powers, 
which nominated them, and the population, which consulted them. They 
served the prince who, when the need arose, appealed to their good services 
to mobilise the population in the direction of his political aims; Nur al-Din, 
and to an even greater extent Saladin, are just two rulers who resorted to this 
procedure in their policy of inciting people to holy war, jihad.” However. 
sometimes the ‘ulama’ proved recalcitrant. Two well-known historical events 
(which we will come back to later) provide illustrations of these two 
alternative scenarios. In 626/1229 Nasir Dawtd, sultan of Damascus, asked 


3. For the history of Damascus throughout the Ayytbid period see Stephen Humphreys’ 
invaluable work From Saladin to the Mongols. 

4. We will come back to these events in due course, but it is worth mentioning here that the 
siege in 64 3—-which is outside the scope of this study—also resulted in considerable damage. 

5. Cf. From Saladin to the Mongols, pp.6-7. 

6. Cf. E. Sivan, L’Islam ec la croisade, pp.5 8-1 30. 
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Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi, khatib of the Great Mosque, to stir up the population of 
Damascus against Kamil, who had just handed Jerusalem over to Frederick 
the Second. On the other hand, in his sermon in 63 7/1240 ‘Izz al-Din Sulami 
criticised the policies of Salih Isma‘il—who was proposing to hand over two 
strongholds to the Franks and was even inviting them to come and buy arms 
in Damascus—and issued a fatwa prohibiting the sale of weapons to non- 
Muslims. 

The grand qadi or judge (qadi al-qudat) was, like the khatib or city scribe, 
appointed by the sultan, but he enjoyed even greater prestige as a con- 
sequence of the responsibilities and range of powers entrusted to him. On his 
shoulders fell the responsibility of ensuring that justice ruled, and conse- 
quently of applying the shari‘a throughout the bilad al-Sham—in other words 
the territory extending from Qinnasrin in the north down to al-‘Arish in the 
south. It will be remembered that prior to Baybars’ reform in 664, the gada’ al- 
ala was always given to a Shafi‘ite, which was the majority madhhab or 
school in this part of the Muslim world.’ Qdadis and khatibs alike were 
preferably chosen from the buyutat or noble families of Damascus, and in all 
cases were selected from the ‘ulama’—those men who, as Ibn Jubayr tells us, 
gave themselves amazing surnames and were fond of trailing their coat tails. 
‘... One hears one’s fill of “Heart of the Faith’, “Sun of the Faith’, ‘Full 
Moon of the Faith’, ‘Star of the Faith”. . . and there is no end to their lists of 
artificial names and all the accompanying paraphernalia. Particularly 
among the jurists, you will find all you want in the way of ‘‘Princes of the 
Wise’ and ‘‘Perfection of the Imams”’ .. . there are no limits to these absurd 
titles. Each of these individuals makes his way to the dais of the great, 
haughtily trailing his coat tails, tilting his body and head to give himself an 
air of importance.’* Regardless of whether or not they occupied official 
positions, the ‘ulama’ taught in the madrasas, training new generations of 
fugaha@’ and muhaddithiin. They appeared to be—or rather wanted to appear 
to be—the conscience of Islam at the heart of society, issuing religious decrees 
(fatwas) and giving advice to princes who listened to them or at the very least 
treated them with consideration. So, we see ‘Adil abolishing illegal taxes 
(mukus) to mollify the fugaha’ who had become profoundly annoyed at his 
policy towards the Franks; and in 628 al-Malik al-Ashraf ordered the 
incarceration of Shaikh ‘Ali al-Hariri at the request of ‘Izz al-Din Sulami and 
Taqi al-Din Ibn Salah, who were accusing the shaikh of being a heretic and 
were demanding his execution. 

It is true that during this troubled period the doctors of the law were having 


7. For the gada’ al-a‘la in Syria cf. L. Pouzet, Aspects de la vie religieuse a Damas, I, pp.115-42. 
8. Voyages, p.344. 
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a hard time. There were many people who came both from the East and from 
the West, bringing subversive ideas with them: they invaded the bilad al-Sham 
and started propagating their pernicious doctrines, disturbing and confusing 
people’s minds. As early as 587/1191, the ‘ulama’ had had Suhrawardi 
of Aleppo executed for professing a disquieting doctrine in which Plato, 
Zoroaster and Avicenna rubbed shoulders with Abu Yazid al-Bistami, Dha 
l-Nun al-Misrt and Hallaj. The danger had become more acute by the 
beginning of the seventh century, with the arrival of a growing number of 
immigrants from Andalusia and the Maghreb. Ibn Arabi was by no means 
the only person whose heart had become set on Damascus: other people from 
the Maghreb had shown their preference for Syria over Egypt and had settled 
in Damascus. And there, just as in Cairo, they were rather well received. ‘The 
advantages enjoyed by foreigners in this city were innumerable—particu- 
larly the benefits reserved for those among the faithful who knew the Qur'an 
off by heart or who aspired to learn it. The prestige they enjoyed in the city 
was truly wonderful. No doubt every country in the East had the same 
attitude towards them: but the attention they were given in this particular 
country was greater, and they were honoured even more generously.’? 
Admittedly this account by Ibn Jubayr was written in 580/1184, when 
Saladin was ruler; but things do not seem to have changed very much under 
his successors. People from the Maghreb still had at their disposal a zawiya or 
place of retreat in the Mosque of the Umayyads as well as in the Kallasa, not to 
mention two additional madrasas. However, these were the only gathering- 
places specifically for people from the Maghreb, who—as Louis Pouzet’s 
investigations have shown'*’-—never created special districts or quarters for 
themselves any more than they ever formed themselves into a community in 
the strict sense of the word. 

Faithful to their traditions, the chroniclers and the writers of obituaries 
only chose to record the names of those foreigners who distinguished 
themselves in some particular discipline. Examples are the grammarian Ibn 
Malik, who produced his famous Alfiyya in Damascus and died there in 672/ 
1273, the Banu Birzal,’' who came from Seville and made names for 
themselves in hadith, and the Bani Zawawi,'? who were from Bougie and 
provided Damascus with two great Malikite gadis; as we will see later on, Ibn 
‘Arabi had close connections with various members of these two families. 
And there were others, evidently greater in number, who owed the privilege 


9. Ibid., p.332. 
10, L. Pouzet, ‘Maghrébins a Damas au VII‘/XIII* siecle’, B.E.O. XXVIII for 1975. 
11. Aspects de la vie religieuse a Damas, I, pp.44, 106. 503, etc. 
12. lbid.. I, pp. ro7-10. 
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of their prominent position in these vast biographical catalogues to the 
violent polemics their teachings provoked. These were the ittihadiyyun or 
teachers of Union, sometimes also referred to as ashab al-hulil, ‘those who 
teach incarnationism’. This is the rubric—a little vague but very conve- 
nient—under which Muslim writers from the Middle Ages down to the 
present day continue to class all adherents of forms of Sufism which in their 
eyes are on the adventurous side: not the Sufism of a Ghazali or a Shihab al- 
Din Suhrawardi (respectable and inoffensive men, or at least that is how they 
were perceived) but the Sufism of men like Hallaj, Ibn ‘Arabi and Ibn Sab‘in 
who, in spite of the considerable differences between their teachings, all 
shared in common the one vision of the Real (al-hagq) in creation (khalgq), of 
the Face of God in the face of man. Although these lists of heretics, hunted 
down by Qutb al-Din Qastallani, Ibn Taymiyya, Sakhawi and Ibn Khaldun 
(to mention only the most famous of their adversaries), do present a few 
occasional variations, they are all agreed on a basic number of individuals 
guilty of ‘major impiety’ :*3 Hallaj, who always tops the list, [bn ‘Arabi, Ibn al- 
Farid, Ibn Sab‘in, Shushtari, Tilimsani, Ibn Sawdakin, Qunawi, and so on. 
The list drawn up by Sakhawi (d. 902/1497) has the advantage of laying 
claim to be exhaustive,'4+ and this means that we find in it the names of a good 
number of disciples and supporters of Ibn ‘Arabi in the East, especially in 
Damascus. The list compiled by Ibn Khaldun‘> (d. 808/1406) is much more 
concise, but also contains more subtle nuances. As the author of the 
Mugaddima, he was able to distinguish between heretics who were ‘People of 
Theophany’ and those who were ‘People of Absolute Unity’—in other words, 
put more simply, between the school of Ibn ‘Arabi and the school of ibn 
Sab‘in, which less subtle polemicists often confused. 

Of all the ittihadiyyun from the Maghreb given a welcome in Damascus 
during this century, the ‘witch-hunters’ cited first and foremost Ibn ‘Arabi, 
“Afif al-Din Tilimsani (d. 690/1291) and Ibn Hud (d. 699/1299), who were 
both notorious Sab‘inians, '° and also Shaikh Abt |-Hasan al-Harrali (d. 638/ 
1240). The lengthy biographical sketches of al-Harrali by Ghubrini and 
Maqgari?’ do not allow us to connect him either with any specific trend in 
Sufism or with any known master, which means we will have to wait until 
some brave pioneer undertakes the task of editing and publishing his works 


13. Cf. Massignon, Passion, II, pp.308-15. 

14. Sakhawi, al-Qawl al-munbi, Berlin 2849, Spr. 790, ff°S 27-36b. 

15. Ibn Khaldun, Shif@’ al-sa'il, ed. Khalifé, Beirut 1959, pp.5 1-2. 

16. We will come back later to SAfif al-Din, who met [bn ‘Arabi in Damascus. As for Ibn Hud, 
he was born in 633—five years after Ibn ‘Arabi’s death—and so they never met. 

17. “Unwan, pp.145-57: Nafh, , pp.187-9. Cf. also Dermenghem, Vie des saints musulmans, 
Pp.277-288, and Pouzet, Aspects de la vie religieuse a Damas, I, p.258. 
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before we will be in a position to know any more about his teaching and 
spiritual genealogy.'® On the other hand, it is well known that his 
commentary on the Qur'an aroused the displeasure of the jurist ‘Izz al-Din 
Sulami, who had him expelled from Damascus in 632; this would seem to be 
the sole reason for his inclusion in Sakhawi's list of ittihadiyyun. But, all this 
aside, it is important to emphasise the fact that—unlike Harrali—Ibn ‘Arabi 
did not suffer from any form of persecution in Syria; on the contrary, we 
happen to know that he was on close and good terms with a number of 
eminent people in Damascus, and in particular with some of the city’s most 
highly reputed jurists. So, among his teachers in hadith whom he mentions in 
the Ijaza,'? we find the great qadi ‘Abd al-Samad al-Harastani*® (d. 614/ 
1217) who, as Ibn ‘Arabi tells us at the start of the Muhadarat al-abrar,*' 
transmitted to him Muslim’s Sahih in the Mosque of the Umayyads and also 
bestowed on him an ijaza ‘amma. He had links as well with the gadi Shams al- 
Din Khuwayy (d. 637/1239), and had a vision about him regarding his 
nomination to the post of qada’ al-a‘la;?* Khuwayy was in fact gadi al-qudat on 
two occasions, firstly between 623 and 629, and again from 635 until his 
death in 6 37.73 We also possess some reports by later writers to the effect that 
Khuwayy ‘served Ibn ‘Arabi like a slave’ (kana yakhdumuhu khidmat. al- 
‘abid),°+ and the author of the Manaqib Ibn ‘Arabi?> even adds that the gadi 
used to give him thirty dirhams a day. But as to how credible these pieces of 
information are, originating as they do from sources that postdate Ibn ‘Arabi 
by several centuries, that is another matter. All the authors in question— 
Maqgari, Sha‘rani, Ibn al-‘Imad, al-Qari al-Baghdadi—repeat the same thing 
in almost identical terms one after another, and if we trace what they say 
back to its source we arrive at Fayruzabadi, author of the famous Muhit who 
died in the Yemen in 817/1414. One also notes that Fayruzabad? is the first 
person to transmit a set number—or rather a set type—of traditions (akhbar) 
about Ibn “Arabi’s life, and more specifically about his relations with the 
jurists (fugahda’) of his time. In fact all of our authors have based themselves 
on the text of a fatwa drawn up by Fayrtzabadi at the request of the king of 


18. P. Nwyia has translated his Hikam in Ibn ‘Ata Allah et la naissance de la confrérie shadhilite, 
pp.5 6-62, as well as devoting a seminar to him at the Ecole Pratique des Hautes Etudes in 1979- 
1980. 

19. ljaza, p.175. 

20. For Harastani cf. Tarajim, p.106. Shadharat, V. p.60: Pouzet, Aspects de la vie religieuse a 
Damas, I, pp.I 38-40. 

21. Muhadarat, Il, p.8. 22. Fut., TT, p.508. 

23. For Shams al-Din Khuwayy cf. Tarajim, pp.108, 148, 154, 169; Waft, VI, p.375; Pouzet, 
Aspects de la vie religieuse a Damas, I, pp.80, 137, 168. 

24. Cf. e.g. Nafh, II, p.179: Sha‘rani. al-Yawagit wa l-jawa@hir, Cairo 1369H, p.9. 

25. Managib Ibn ‘Arabi, p.30. 
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the Yemen, al-Nasir b. Ahmad b. al-Ashraf?® (d. 8277/1423). According to al- 
Qari al-Baghdadi, who met Fayruzabadi at Delhi in 784,”’ this Yemenite king 
had found himself being reproached by the ‘ulama’ of his country for 
possessing Ibn ‘Arabi’s writings in his libraries,*” and so he questioned him as 
to the legality of reading such works. In his famous fatwa Fayruzabadi begins 
by praising the Shaikh al-Akbar very highly, and then, so as to lend extra 
weight to his statements, he cites the example of several jurists—including 
Shams al-Din Khuwayy—who displayed benevolence and respect for Ibn 
‘Arabi. Unfortunately our fervent supporter of Ibn ‘Arabi’s school fails to 
specify the sources of his information, and when we consider that he was 
separated from Ibn ‘Arabi by over a century we are entitled to question the 
authenticity of the details he reports. Our doubts are even further justified by 
the fact that he appears also to have been the first writer to mention one 
particular incident in Ibn ‘Arabi’s life which, as we will see later, seems 
altogether implausible. 

These same authors—Maaqgari, Sha‘rani and so on—are equally depen- 
dent on Fayrtzabadi for their report that Ibn ‘Arabi married the daughter of 
Damascus’ great Malikite gadi.*? In fact, however, it was only from 664 
onwards—that is, long after Ibn ‘Arabi’s death—that the four madhahib or 
schools, including the Malikite, were allowed to have representatives in the 
highest office. Historians such as Maqqgari or Fayruzabadi himself cannot 
possibly have been unaware of such a well-known historical fact—which 
succeeded in provoking some very lively reactions among the ulama’—so 
what they must have meant is that Ibn ‘Arabi married the daughter of the 
man who was subsequently to become the first great Malikite gadr of 
Damascus: ‘Abd al-Salam al-Zawawl (d. 681/1282). In similar fashion these 
same authors also allude to Ibn ‘Arabi’s friendship with ‘the gadi Ibn Zakr’, 
who however only held this office from 64 1 onwards—once again long after 
Ibn ‘Arabi's death. But one point we can be quite sure of is that the Shaikh al- 
Akbar had already become friends in the Maghreb with one of the most 
eminent members of the Banu Zawawi, Abt Zakariya Yahya (d. 6111/1214) 
——a man whose works he studied and with whom, as he tells us in the Ruh, he 
performed a day’s retreat.3° It is also perfectly plausible that in Damascus he 


26. Regarding this sultan cf. Shadharat, VII, p.177. 

27. Managib Ibn ‘Arabi, p.63; Fayrazabadi's fatwa, together with an account of the circum- 
stances which led to its composition, is to be found on pp.64-72. 

28. Presumably this is why Sakhawi includes him among the ittihadiyyzn: cf. al-Oaw! al- 
munbr, f° 27b. 

29. Nafh, II, p.179: Yawagit, p.g; Managib Ibn ‘Arabi, p.30. 

30. Ruh, § 42, p.124; Sufis of Andalusia, pp.1 37-38. Cf. also Fut., I, pp.21, 637. For Abu 
Zakariya al-Zawawi see Tashawwuf, § 256, p.428:; ‘Unwan, § 29. pp.I 35-40. 
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was in contact with ‘Abd al-Salam, the future gadi and the first of the Banu 
Zawaw/i to settle in Syria (starting from 616).3' However, in the absence of 
further information it is impossible either to confirm or deny that he married 
the man’s daughter. One other point worth mentioning is that these same 
late sources specify that ‘Abd al-Salam renounced his office of qadi as the 
result of an intervention by the Shaikh al-Akbar.?? In fact Zayn al-Din ‘Abd 
al-Salam did indeed resign from his post—which he had only accepted with 
reluctance—but in 673. Are we to see in this an allusion to a post mortem 
intervention on the part of Ibn ‘Arabi, or the proof of a total and hardly 
believable ignorance on the part of our authors as to the dates when the first 
Malikite gadi of Damascus held power? 

One other statement by Fayruzabadi was to provoke a great deal of 
controversy: the claim that ‘Izz al-Din Sulami, the ‘great shaikh of the 
Shafi‘ites’, had confided to someone close to him that Ibn ‘Arabi was the Pole, 
qutb. Considering the impassioned debate that for several centuries now has 
made this story a focus of dissension between Ibn ‘Arabi’s opponents and 
supporters, we need to bring some order into the mass of texts which over the 
course of time has built up around the ‘‘Izz al-Din affair’. The first point to be 
established is that the first author to refer to this episode is not Fayruzabadi 
but ‘Abd al-Ghaffar al-Qusi, who died in 70833 and may therefore have been 
personally acquainted with disciples of Ibn ‘Arabi and of Shaikh ‘Izz al-Din. 
This is what he writes in his Wahid:34 ‘It is said that one day the servant of ‘Izz 
al-Din entered the Great Mosque in the company of his shaikh [i.e. ‘Izz al-Din] 
and said to him: “You have promised to show me the Pole!’ The shaikh 
replied: “That is the Pole’’—pointing with his finger to Ibn ‘Arabi, who was 
sitting surrounded by his students. “Oh master, do you really mean to say 
that about him?’’35 “‘Yes, he is the Pole’, the shaikh reiterated.’ When one 
compares this relatively succinct report with what we find in later writers, 
one notes immediately that over time the anecdote has been remarkably 
extended, and has even become twice as long. Along with Safadi (d. 764/ 
1362) the ‘counter-anecdote’ appears: Ibn ‘Arabi has become a ‘bad guy’. In 
this case, it is important to draw attention to the fact that Safadi is following 
Dhahabi, who himself quotes Ibn Taymiyya whose sentiments with regard to 


31. For ‘Abd al-Salam Zawawi, cf. Shadharat, V, p.374. 

32. ‘taraka al-gqada’ bi nazratin waga‘at ‘alayhi min al-shaykh’: Nafh, Il, p.179. Cf. also Yawaait, 
p.9. 

33. For further details about the man cf. D. Gril, Une source inédite pour I histoire du tasawwuf, 
I.F.A.O. centenary volume, Cairo 1980, pp.441ff. 

34. Wahid, ms. Bibliotheque Nationale 3525, f° 217 (information kindly provided by D. Gril). 

35. What are we to make of this remark by ‘Izz al-Din's servant (khadim)? Did he have a priori 
reasons for supposing that his master could not say such a thing about Ibn ‘Arabi? 
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Ibn ‘Arabi are well known. According to this second version of events, ‘Izz al- 
Din declares that Ibn ‘Arabi is a bad and false shaikh (shaykh su’ wa kadhdhab) 
who teaches the eternity of the world and has depraved sexual habits.3° 
Safadt also adduces another report—which also goes back to ‘Izz al-Din—to 
the effect that Ibn ‘Arabi had married a jinn who on top of everything else 
used to beat him! Finally, with al-Qari al-Baghdadi,}” Maqqari?° (who both 
base their accounts on Fayruzabadi's fatwa) and Ibn al-‘Imad,?? who for his 
part quotes from Munawi (d.1031/1621), the third version appears. 
According to this, ‘Izz al-Din supposedly kept silent when one of his pupils 
described Ibn ‘Arabi as a heretic (zindiqg), but on the same evening revealed to 
his servant that Ibn ‘Arabi was the Pole. To round off our analysis it must be 
added that Sakhawi—who is certainly unflagging in his efforts to be 
exhaustive—gives all three versions of the story together in his Qaw! al- 
munbi,4° and also adds details about the chains of transmission of the 
negative version, which come out as follows: Dhahabi-Ibn Taymiyya—Ibn 
Daqiq al-‘Id—‘Izz al-Din Sulami on the one hand, Safadi—Ibn Sayyid al- 
Nas— Ibn Daqiq > ‘Izz al-Din on the other. Needless to say, Sakhawi rejects all 
the other versions. As to who is wrong and whois right, it is impossible to give 
a conclusive answer; however, it is worth noting that Shaikh Qusi is not 
exactly someone whom one could call a defender of Ibn ‘Arabi, and that in 
this same passage in the Wahid he says some very harsh things about ‘Afif al- 
Din Tilimsani. Otherwise, it is important to understand that the reason why 
all these writers made such an issue of proving or disproving the authenticity 
of the anecdote was ‘Izz al-Din Sulami’s exceptional reputation among the 
‘ulama’. The man whom Massignon described as ‘a Shafi‘ite canonist of the 
rarest rectitude’*! was the perfect embodiment of an upright jurist and 
uncompromising Sunnite. As already mentioned, he did not hesitate to take a 
stand against the king for colluding with the Christian enemy, or to have 
those who seemed to him to endanger orthodoxy expelled or put in prison. He 
was himself sent into exile to Cairo by Salih Ismail; once there he was 
appointed grand gadi and was instrumental in triggering off anti-Christian 
riots at Fustat when the Templars attacked Nablus in 640/1242.*? 

Before leaving the ‘‘Izz al-Din affair’ behind it will be worth quoting a 
Passage from Ibn ‘Arabi which is apparently the only place where he refers to 
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‘Izz al-Din. It must be said straight away that the passage in question fails to 
throw any light on the story discussed above because it has to do with an 
incident that occurred in Ibn ‘Arabi’s ‘Imaginal World’. This is how he 
describes the incident in his Diwan: ‘During the course of a vision I saw the 
Shafi‘ite jurist ‘Izz al-Din b. ‘Abd al-Salam. He was on a platform, as though in 
a madrasa, and was teaching the people there the system of law (madhhab). J 
sat down beside him. I saw a man come up to him and ask him about God’s 
generosity; he cited a verse which described in a quite general manner God's 
generosity towards His servants. Then I said to him: “I myself have composed 
a verse on this subject in a poem’’. But however hard I tried to remember it, I 
was simply unable. I then said to him: ‘‘God has in this very instant sent me 
something on the subject’. He replied: *‘Speak!’’ God then made me say some 
verses which I had never heard before . . .. He [i.e. ‘Izz al-Din] listened to me 
with a smile. Just at that moment the qadi Shams al-Din Shirazi passed by.#3 
When he saw me he dismounted and first of all went and sat down near ‘Izz 
al-Din, then came close to me and said: “TI would like you to kiss me on the 
mouth!” He held me forcefully against him and I kissed him on the mouth. 
“‘Jzz al-Din asked me: ‘‘What does that signify?’ I replied to him: “I am in a 
vision and I am kissing him because he has asked me to; and what is more, he 
is a person who has a good opinion of me. He has become conscious of his 
errors and his sins, and he knows that his end is near’’.’+4 


Regardless of whether they were opponents or supporters of Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
school, and regardless of whether they were contemporaries of [bn ‘Arabi or 
writing at a later period, all our compilers are agreed on at least one point: the 
good will, friendship and protection offered him by the powerful family of 
the Banu Zaki. No doubt we have here one of the factors that encouraged the 
Shaikh al-Akbar to settle in Damascus (rather than in Aleppo, where his 
disciple Ibn Sawdakin was living) and which enabled him to pursue his 
teaching in complete tranquillity, undisturbed by the religious authorities. 
The Bant Zaki constituted a veritable dynasty of grand qadis, with no less 
than seven of them occupying the post between the sixth and seventh 
century.45 We no longer know exactly when Ibn Arabi established links with 
the family; but he was almost certainly acquainted with Zaki al-Din Tahir Ibn 
Zaki (d. 6147/1220), who twice held the post of grand qadi, firstly from 598 to 


43. Shams al-Din Shirazi was qadi in 631 and died in 636n: cf. Tarajim, p.166. 
44. Diwan, p.256. 
45. For the Banu Zaki cf. Pouzet, Aspects de la vie religieuse a Damas, I, pp.24, 43, 44, 72, etc. 
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612 and then again from 614 to 616.*° This ill-fated qadi died in 617 after 
suffering terrible harassment at the hands of Sultan Mu‘azzam for sheltering 
Shaikh ‘Atig al-Lawraqi,4”? whom [bn “Arabi tells us he met in Damascus*®—a 
meeting which must have taken place either in 616 or at the very latest in 
617, the year of ‘Atiq’s death. It is rather remarkable that Zaki al-Din’s 
brother, Mubyi}-Din, chose in turn to offer protection to another Andalusian 
Sufi in the person of [bn ‘Arabi. Before examining more closely the re- 
lationship between the Shaikh al-Akbar and Muhyi }-Din b. Zaki (d. 668/ 
1270), itis worth noting that this man’s name is linked with one of the most 
tragic incidents in the history of Damascus. At the time of the Mongol 
invasion in 658/1260 it was he who—along with the qadi Sadr al-Din b. Sani 
al-Dawla—was selected to go to Hujagu to ask for security (aman); Hulagu 
immediately nominated him grand gadi over ali the ‘territory extending from 
Oinnasrin to al-‘Arish’.49 Abu Shama criticises him violently for his attitude 
during the course of these events, accusing him of taking advantage of the 
circumstances to monopolise all the madrasas. ‘At this point in time the qadi 
{ibn Zaki] started monopolising affairs for himself, his children and his 
friends. He allocated either to himself or to them the majority of madrasas, for 
example the ‘Adhrawiyya, the Sultaniyya, the Fulkiyya, the Rukyniyya, the 
Qaymariyya and the Kallasa, which he took from Shams al-Din al-Kurdi, just 
as he took from him the Salihiyya madrasa and gave it to ‘Imad al-Din Ibn al- 
‘Arabi. ... He did all this while everyone was perfectly aware that he had 
acted unjustly towards the jurists {who taught] in the two madrasas that were 
already in his possession: the ‘Aziziyya and the Taqwiyya. He also gave his 
son ‘Isa control of the Sufi khanqahs, and chose his uterine brother to assist 
him in the magistracy . . ..’5° It will be noted in passing that on this occasion 
Muhy1}-Din b. Zaki took care of {bn ‘Arabi’s elder brother, ‘Imad al-Din. What 
Abt Shama does not say is that Ibn Zaki was also suspected of being a 
sympathiser with the Shi‘ites. Several authors,>’ on the basis of two verses he 
once wrote, assert that ‘he preferred ‘Ali to ‘Uthman’—even though, as Ibn 
al-Imad points out, he claimed to be a descendant of ‘Uthman.** There is 
obviously a considerable temptation here to postulate a compromising link 
for [bn ‘Arabi between Muhyi |-Din b. Zaki's ‘pro-Shi‘ism’ and the friendship 


46. Tarajim, p.118; Pouzet. Aspects de la vie religieuse a Damas, 1, pp.1 30-1. 

47. For Shaikh ‘Atiq cf. Safi al-Din, Risala, pp.1 18-23. 

48. Durra, in Sufis of Andalusia, p.160. 

49. For Muhyi I-Din b. Zaki cf. Pouzet. Aspects de la vie religieuse a Damas, I, p.340. 

50. Tarajim, pp.205~6. 

51. Ibn Kathir, al-Bidaya, XU, p.258; Shadharat, I. pp.327-28. 
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that existed between the two men. This is precisely what Yunini does, 
declaring that ‘in this respect he was in agreement with his shaikh Muhyi 
]-Din Ibn ‘Arabi’.>3 But, as we have already seen, Ibn ‘Arabi’s own writings, 
which are the most dependable source of evidence for the matter, refute any 
suggestion of Shi‘ite tendencies on his part. | 

Ibn ‘Arabi’s connections with the Banu Zaki are referred to by a good 
number of authorities. There is no need to rely on Fayruzabadi for the 
information that the Shaikh al-Akbar was buried in their turbe: the detail is 
already mentioned by Abu Shama, who attended his funeral.>4 Yunini (d. 
7 26/1326) even specifies that Ibn ‘Arabi died in the home of the gadi Muhyi 
1-Din b. Zaki (at the time he did not yet hold the post of gddi), and that it was he 
who with the assistance of two other people washed the body of the 
deceased.>*> Maqqar! adds the further information (although without stating 
his sources) that Muhyi |-Dim b. Zaki used to give Ibn ‘Arabi thirty dirhams 
each dayS°—which is exactly the same sum he was given by the gadi 
Khuwayy according to al-Qari al-Baghdadi. Finally, the son of the Emir ‘Abd 
al-Qadir states in his Tuhfat al-za@'ir>’ that Ibn ‘Arabi married a girl from the 
Banu Zaki. Obviously it is impossible to verify assertions of this kind, 
originating as they do from such late writers, but two facts must be 
mentioned which all our sources appear to have been unaware of. Firstly, 
three reading certificates prove that Ibn Zaki attended the reading of several 
chapters from the Futuhat in 633 at Damascus.>* Secondly, various passages 
in the Nafahat ilahiyya>° testify to the fact that Ibn Zaki remained in close 
contact with the ‘Akbarian’ circle after Ibn ‘Arabi’s death—and especially 
with the shaikh’s two sons and his stepson Qunawil. 

While this means we are fairly well informed regarding Ibn ‘Arabt’s 
relations with the ‘ulama’ at Damascus, for the sake of completeness it should 
also be added that he had connections with another less well-known jurist as 
well: Zayn al-Din Yusuf al-Kurdi (d. 643/1245),°° who according to Ibn 
‘Arabi was one of the few men who observed the Sunna of the two 
supererogatory rak‘a before the sunset prayer.®' All in all, then, even if we 
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leave aside the dubious testimony of writers such as Fayrazabadi or Qari 
Baghdadi whose boundless love and veneration for Ibn ‘Arabi meant that 
they quite blatantly distorted history in his favour, a clear picture emerges. 
Ibn ‘Arabi’s teaching may not necessarily have been identical for all his 
audiences but it was certainly not carried on in secret, as is clear from the 
number of listeners (approximately a hundred and fifty) recorded in the 
sama‘s which were issued between 620 and 638; and this teaching 
apparently provoked neither polemics nor attacks on the part of the fugaha’, 
who for the most part held the Shaikh al-Akbar in high esteem. When one 
thinks of what happened later—of the ruthless war triggered off against him, 
his doctrine and his supporters less than half a century later by men such as 
Ibn Taymiyya and Qutb al-Din Qastallani—one is forced to conclude that 
while still alive Ibn ‘Arabi remained above all possible suspicion by virtue of a 
mode of existence and lifestyle which were in the strictest conformity with the 
shari‘a. 

On the other hand, we are much less well informed regarding Ibn ‘Arabi's 
relations with Sufi circles in Damascus. For example, did he know Shaikh 
Harrali? And what were his links with, or his attitude towards, the Haririyya 
who became the talk of the town when their master was imprisoned in 6287 
In the present stage of research no answers to these questions can be given. 
We do, however, know that he met ‘Afif al-Din Tiltmsani during this man’s 
visit to Damascus in 6 34. A native of the Tlemcen region,®? ‘Afif al-Din left for 
the East while still a young man and travelled to Anatolia, where he is said to 
have performed forty retreats (khalwa).°3 There he met Sadr al-Din Qunawi 
and became his disciple;°4 and it was Qunawi who in 634 took him to see the 
Shaikh al-Akbar in Damascus—as is proved by the twelfth sama‘ of the 
Futuhat, where both men are mentioned. It was also through Qunawi as 
intermediary that he made the acquaintance of Ibn Sab‘in in Egypt some 
years later. ‘When Tilimsani’s shaikh, Qunawi, arrived on a mission (rasulan) 
in Egypt, he met Ibn Sab‘in who had just arrived from the Maghreb. Tilimsani 
was accompanied by his master. Ibn Sab‘In was subsequently asked: ‘How 
did you find Qunawi?” He replied: ‘“‘He is one of the men of spiritual 
realisation (min al-muhaggqigin), but there is a young man with him who is 


62. ‘Kumi al-asl’, according to Zirikli’s correction (al-A‘lam, 6th edition, Beirut 1984, II, 
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wiser than he!”’.’°> This meeting took place some time between 648—the 
approximate date of Ibn Sab‘in’s arrival in Egypt—and 652, which is when 
he departed for good to Mecca. The encounter with Ibn Sab‘in was to be 
followed by others, because Tilimsani became his son-in-law and disciple.*¢ 
The author of commentaries on Ibn ‘Arabi’s Fusiis al-hikam, Niffart’s Mawagif 
and Shaikh al-Harawi’s Manazil al-sd@irin, and of a Diwan, ‘Afif al-Din 
Tilimsani was the one person among the ‘ittihadiyyun’ who was held in the 
greatest contempt by the jurists: the most pernicious of the lot, and the most 
excessive in his impiety’, according to Ibn Taymiyya,°’ and ‘pigs’ meat on a 
China plate’, as he was described even more crudely by another writer.*? The 
‘China plate’ here is doubtless a reference to Tilimsani’s poetic talent, which 
was acknowledged by all—even by Ibn Taymiyya. 

We also happen to know that Ibn ‘Arabi was acquainted with three 
‘madmen of God’ (muwallahin) in Damascus: Mas‘td al-Habashi (d. 602/ 
1205),°? who—as he tells us in the Futihat?°—was dominated by ‘stupefac- 
tion’ (buht); Ya‘qub al-Kurani, a rather sad madman whom he met at the 
White Bridge;’?' and the famous ‘Ali al-Kurdi (d. 622/1225) ‘regarding 
whom’, as Abu Shama explains, ‘the people of Damascus were of different 
opinions—some said he performed miracles, others denied it and retorted 
that no one had ever seen him pray, fast, or wear sandals’.”? Safi al-Din Ibn 
Abi Mansur, who as a young man met him in Damascus, states that ‘he 
presided over the inhabitants of Damascus like a master over his household’, 
and he goes on to give a detailed description of the meeting that took place 
between ‘Ali al-Kurdi and Suhrawardi.”3 In the Futuhat Ibn ‘Arabi only refers 
very briefly to his encounter with this ‘divine madman’,”+ but he must have 
visited him often because he also composed a short work in which he 
explained and reformulated the madman’s sayings.”> Finally, at the end of 
the tenth volume of the Futihat Ibn ‘Arabi discloses that at Damascus he met 
up again with four men he had known in Andalusia who (although he had 
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been unaware of the fact at the time) were the four ‘men of reverential Fear 
and Majesty’ (rijal al-hayba wa I-jalal). ‘It is they who assist the [four] Pillars. 
Their hearts are celestial; they are ignored on earth, known in the 
heavens .... One of them is on the heart of Muhammad, the second on the 
heart of Shu‘ayb, the third on the heart of Salih, the fourth on the heart of 
Hud.... The adoration of the universe is united in these four men .. .. | met 
them in Damascus and realised that they were these four men; I had known 
them earlier in Andalusia, but then I was unaware that they possessed this 
station and J mistook them for simple believers.’”® 


THE MEETING OF THE TWO SEALS 


AFTER criss-crossing the East for a period of twenty years Ibn ‘Arabi—now 
aged sixty—decided to settle in Syria. As to why he chose the land of Sham in 
preference to Egypt, which so many other émigrés from the Maghreb, 
including a good number of Sufis, had decided to make their home, nowhere 
does he provide us with an answer—except in the ‘Chapter of Recommenda- 
tions’ in the Futuhat.7” There he specifically states: ‘Live in the land of Sham if 
you are able, because it has been established that the Messenger of God said 
‘Take care of the land of Sham because it is the land for which God has shown 
His preference, and it is from there that He selects the élite of His servants’’.’7* 
No doubt it was his intention to apply this precept to himself. On the other 
hand, he seems not to have found in Cairo the sanctuary he hoped for; at any 
rate it is noticeable that not a single remark either in his own works or in his 
biographers suggests that he made any friends there; Hariri and his brother 
are of course an exception, but he had known them since his childhood in 
Andalusia. In this respect it is interesting that according to Ghubrini’s 
anecdote—fabrication though it appears to be—-Egypt is where Ibn ‘Arabi 
Was condemned to death by the fugaha’. By way of contrast, as we saw in the 
last chapter the Shaikh al-Akbar established a large number of contacts in 
Syria, and this seems to have made it a more receptive and favourable 
environment for the pursuit of his mission. This was true of Damascus, where 
the Banu Zaki kept a watchful eye over him; but it was also true of Aleppo, 
where until 61 3 he enjoyed the protection and friendship of King Zahir.”° 


76. Fut., Il, pp.12-13. 

77- Fut., IV, p.soo. 

78. Ibn Hanbal, IV, p.rr0; Abu Dawa, jihad, p.553. 
; 79. See above, chapter 8, and to the references given there add Fut., III, pp.69-70, where Ibn 
Arabi reports a conversation he had with the king of Aleppo regarding a jurist who had issued a 
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Due emphasis must also be laid on the fact that it was in Aleppo—where he 
stayed no less than six times between 600 and 618°°—that the ‘fourteen 
apostles’ emerged for the first time. The names of this group of fourteen 
apparently inseparable disciples feature together in around thirty sama‘s of 
Ibn ‘Arabi's works—one of them issued in Aleppo in 617. the others at 
Damascus in 633. Their names are as follows: 


“Abd al-“Aziz al-Jabbab 

‘Ali b. Muzaffar al-Nushbi 

Husayn b. Ibr. al-Irbili 

Husayn b. M. al-Mawsili 

Ibrahim b. M. b. M. al-Ansari aJ-Qurtubi*' 
Ibrahim b. ‘Umar al-Qurashi 

‘Isa b. Ishaq al-Hudhbani 

Isma‘il b. Sawdakin 

Muhammad b. A. al-Mayurqi 
Muhammad b. Muhyi |-Din Ibn ‘Arabi 
Muhammad b. Sa‘d al-Din al-Mu‘azzami 
Nasr Allah b. Abi [-‘Izz al-Shaybani Ibn al-Saffar 
Ya‘qub b. Mu‘adh al-Warabi 

Yunus b. ‘Uthman al-Dimashat. 


Three of the names in this list are immediately recognisable. There is Ibn 
Sawdakin; Muhammad al-Mu‘azzami, who had come into contact with 
Ibn ‘Arabi in 615 at Malatya and had become his son-in-law; and also one of 
Ibn ‘Arabi's two sons. The Muhammad in question must have been the older 
son, Muhammad ‘Imad al-Din (d. 667/1269), because Muhammad Sa‘d al- 
Din, the younger of the two, had not yet been born; it will be recalled that Ibn 
‘Arabi was to dedicate the first draft of the Futihat to this elder son of his in 
629.82 

Reference to various biographical repertories has also made it possible to 
unearth the curricula vitae of four other members of this group. ‘Ali b. 
Muzaffar al-Nushbi (d. 656/1258) was a muhaddith in Damascus, and he 
must have had a sizeable reputation because he is mentioned in Dimyati's 


fatwa authorising the king to perform (and so discharge) the fast of Ramadan at any time in the 
year he chose! 

80. A passage in the Futihat (IH. p.49) implies that Ibn ‘Arabi had a house in Aleppo where he 
hosted a certain Sulayman al-Khaburi, who transmitted to him some hadiths. For details of Ibn 
‘Arabi's stays in Aleppo see the chronological table of his life in Appendix I. 

81. Ibn ‘Arabi refers to him in Fut., IJ, p.637. 

82. For ‘Imad al-Din b. Muhyi I!-Din b. ‘Arabi cf. Wafi, I], p.193; Nafh, 0, p.170. 
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Dictionary of Authorities®} and Dhahabi's Tadhkirat al-huffaz;3+ we are also told 
by Aba Shama®> that he acted as assistant to the gadi Sadr al-Din al-Bakri in 
the enforcement of moral and religious precepts (hisba). According to the 
author of the Shadharat al-dhahab,*® Husayn al-Irbili was a philologist who 
had emigrated to Damascus from Irbil; he too is mentioned in Dimyati’s 
Dictionary.*’ Ibrahim b. ‘Umar al-Qurashi belonged to one of Damascus’ 
noble families because his mother was the daughter of the grand qadi Muhyi 
]-Din Muhammad b. ‘Ali (d. 599/1202), a member of the Banu Zaki. He was 
one of Damascus’ mu‘addils, or witnesses on oath, and there he pursued his 
profession as calligraphist. According to Aba Shama*® his writing was 
elegant, and during his time most bindings were produced by him. On the 
other hand, the same writer passes a far more severe judgement on Ibn al- 
Saffar®? (also known as Ibn Shuqayshiqa)—so severe in fact that one suspects 
he held some personal grudge against the man, whom he describes as ‘a 
dubious and false witness, a man with little religion in him, and many other 
things to boot’. But Ibn al-‘Imad°®° rallies to his defence, describing him as an 
‘erudite and intelligent man’ and also noting that he bequeathed his own 
home to be converted into a dar al-hadith. 

It will be noted that all these people lived in Damascus, not Aleppo. This 
was probably also true of the seven other men about whom no information 
seems to have survived, because they all feature in around thirty certificates 
issued by Ibn ‘Arabi at Damascus in 633.?! It was therefore no accident that 
brought them all together at Aleppo in 617 to attend a reading of the Kitab al- 
mim wa I-nun wa l-waw%? in the presence of the author; no doubt they had 
already become acquainted with Ibn ‘Arabi during one of his previous stays 
in Damascus. 

Of the jurists in Aleppo, two at least were devoted to Ibn ‘Arabi. One of them 
was called Najm al-Din Muhammad b. Shani al-Mawsili (d. 631/1233) and 


83. Dimyati, Dictionary of Authorities, p.75. 

84. Tadhkirat al-huffaz, Hyderabad 1958, IV. p.1438. 

85. Tarajim, p.199. 

86. Shadharat, V, p.274. 

87. Dimyati, p.93. Cf. also Yanini, Dhayl mir'at al-zaman, Hyderabad 1954. I, p.125. 

88. Tarajim, pp.2 32-33: cf. also Shadharat. V. p.312. 

89. Tardjim, p.201. 

90. Shadharat, V, p.285. where he cites some verses on the mim, nan and waw which were 
attributed to Ibn Saffar. 

91. They are all mentioned in approx. 30 samd‘s for the Futuhat, all dated 633, and in sama 
§ 2 for the Kitab ayyam al-sha'n (R.G. § 67). sama‘ § 3 for the Kitab maqam al-qurba (R.G. § 414) 
and sama § 3 for the Taj al-rasa@’il (R.G. § 736). 

92. R.G. § 462. sama § 1. 
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taught at the Sayf al-Dm b. Ghulam al-Din madrasa.?} It was he who 
recommended to Ibn ‘Arabi a man who had attained to the ‘maqam al-‘azama’ 
or ‘Abode of Magnificence’-—an abode where, according to Ibn ‘Arabi, the 
universe no longer contains the believer but the believer’s heart contains 
God. In the Futuhat he writes:94 ‘I have met nobody who belongs to this 
category with the exception of one man from Mosul who had attained to the 
station. However, he was faced with a complex problem and was unable to 
find anyone who could resolve it for him. The jurist Najm al-Din Muhammad 
b. Shant al-Mawsili, who had faith in me, brought the man to see me. He 
explained his problem to me and I freed him from it; he found contentment 
and relief. I took him as my companion while he was in this station and I tried 
without ceasing to raise him to a station that was higher.’ 

The other jurist was none other than Kamal al-Din Ibn al-‘Adim® (d. 660/ 
1262), the author of two histories of Aleppo which is where he held the post 
of qgadi and then the post of vizier under the kings ‘Aziz (d. 634/1236) and 
Nasir (d. 658/1260). This was the man instructed by Ibn ‘Arabi to give a 
reading of the Dhakha@’ir al-a‘laq in front of a gathering of Aleppo jurists.°° As 
we Saw earlier, the Dhakha'ir is the commentary Ibn ‘Arabi wrote on his 
Tarjuman in Aleppo in 611 at the request of Ibn Sawdakin and Habashi, who 
had heard some jurists make malicious remarks about this collection of 
poems.?7 

Ibn ‘Arabi was probably also in contact with the grand gadi of Aleppo. 
Baha’ al-Din Ibn Shaddad (d. 63 3/1235), and his successor Ibn al-Ustadh (d. 
636/1238); at any rate he had an encounter with them during the course of 
a rather strange vision.®® But it was not quite as strange—and certainly not 
as significant—as another vision he had in Aleppo, during which he was 
given the sura al-Ikhlas. ‘This sura epiphanised itself to me in the city of 
Aleppo. When I saw it I was told: ‘‘Neither man nor jinn has ever sullied this 
sura’ (Qur'an 55:56). | observed in it and proceeding from it a great 
sympathy (maylan ‘aziman) towards me. It had already showed itself to me in 
an Abode that was almost identical to the one where I now was. I was told 
again: ‘‘It is yours to the exclusion of all other believers” (hiya khalisa laka min 
duni l-mu’minin). In that moment I understood the allusion and realised that 
it was my essence, the essence of my form, none other than my very self.'?’ 


93. Fut., IV. p.83. For further details about the man cf. D. Sourdel, ‘Les professeurs de 
madrasa a Alep’, B.E.O.. 1949-1951, XIII, p.go. 

94. Fut., Ul, p.225:; cf. also lV. pp.83, 241. 

95. Cf. El’ s.v. Ibn al-SAdim. 

96. Dhakh@ir, Cairo 1968, p.4. 

97. Ibid. 

98. Fut., Il, p.416. 99. Fut., Ill. p. 181. 
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It was finally Damascus—‘refuge of the prophets’ (ma’ wa al-anbiya’), where 
it is said Jesus will descend again to earth at the end of time'°°—that Ibn 
‘Arabi chose as his place of residence from 620/1 223 onwards. According to 
the Tarajim'°! his home was in the vicinity of the Rawahiyya madrasa, not far 
from Bab al-Faradis in north Damascus. The same source of information also 
tells us that he became caught up in a scandal which flared up over this 
madrasa after the death of its founder, Ibn Rawaha. When the man died in 
623, Ibn ‘Arabi announced—or ‘pretended’, to use Abu Shama’s own 
word—that Ibn Rawaha, a rich merchant who was one of Damascus’ 
‘witnesses on oath’ (‘udul), had had him come round one evening along with 
Shaikh Tagi al-Din Ibn Khaz‘al and had called them to witness that he was 
withdrawing control of the madrasa from the hands of Ibn Salah al- 
Shahrazuri; this, as Abit Shama goes on to say, gave rise to endless 
controversy. 

The house where Ibn ‘Arabi lived was doubtless the home of the Banti Zaki. 
According to Yanini'®? this is where he died; it was also to give shelter for a 
while—some six centuries later—to the Emir ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jaza‘iri.'°? It 
will be remembered in this connection that Ibn ‘Arabi refused all posses- 
sions, '°4 and that his only means of subsistence were the gifts he was given— 
gifts which would seem to have been quite substantial because according to 
the Nafh al-tib'®S the ruler of Homs'®® granted him a daily pension of a 
hundred dirhams while Muhyi]-Din Ibn Zaki and Khuwayy the qadi gave him 
thirty dirhams per day. Certainly these details, coming as they do from a 
fervent supporter of Ibn ‘Arabi, are subject to caution; but we must also not 
forget that according to the entirely credible testimony of Ibn Jubayr 
patronage was a common occurrence in Damascus. ‘Any person from our 
Maghreb who is seeking peace of soul has only to emigrate to this place |[i.e. 
Damascus] and devote himself there to the search for knowledge and he will 
find many favourable circumstances, starting with the end of all concern for 
his subsistence—which is the greatest and most essential of all aids.''°” 
Admittedly Maggari adds that the Shaikh al-Akbar redistributed everything 


100. For the traditions relating to Damascus cf. Yaqut, Mu‘jam, II. pp.46 3-70; also EP s.v. 
Dimashq. 

IOI. Tarajim, p.t49. 

102. Wafi, IV, p.175. 

103. Tuhfat al-za@'ir, p.597. 

104. See above, chapter 2. 

Ios. Nafh, I. p.166. 

106. The man in question is Mujahid Shirkth, who ruled over Homs from 58 1/1184 to 637/ 
1239. 

107. Ibn Jubayr, Voyages, p.332. 
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that he received in alms, but he must have kept part of it to help meet the 
needs of his family. At the time he would seem to have had at least two wives: 
Fatima bint Yunus, whom he mentions in the very last lines of the Futuhat,'°® 
and Maryam bint Muhammad b. ‘Abdtin, whom we know from a certificate 
for the Nazm al-futuh to have still been alive in 630.'°° We also know that he 
then had two sons: ‘Imad al-Din Muhammad, Fatima’s son,''? being the 
elder, and Sa‘d al-Din Muhammad who had been born in Malatya in 618. Ibn 
‘Arabi also refers in the Futuhat''’ to his daughter Zaynab, who even as a 
small baby was capable of pronouncing fatwas. ‘One day I started questioning 
my daughter Zaynab in jest—she was only about a year old and still at her 
mother’s breast—and I asked her: ‘When a man has intercourse with a 
woman without emitting sperm, what must he do?” She replied, ‘‘He must 
perform the great ablution (ghusl)"’, to the amazement of everyone present.’ 
Apart from this passage we also have Ibn ‘Arabt's description in his Diwan'!? 
of the terrible moment when he consigned his daughter to the earth with his 
own hands. He does not mention her first name, so we cannot be sure 
whether or not the daughter in question was Zaynab or precisely when he 
was afflicted by the bereavement. But, these details aside, his home was 
certainly large enough to accommodate more than thirty disciples at a time, 
when they gathered to attend the reading of his works.''* Other Damascenes 
had started to swell the number of the fourteen disciples who had gathered at 
Aleppo in 617. The first fifty-seven certificates for the Futahat which Ibn 
‘Arabi issued between 633 and 638174 contain no less than a hundred and 
twenty names; and to them we must add the names of a further small number 
of hearers recorded in the other certificates dating from the Damascus period 
(620-638). Around twenty of these hearers are familiar to us. Apart from the 
‘fourteen apostles’ we find Qunawi, who was reunited with his master at 
Damascus in 626;''> Tilimsani, who attended a reading of the Futuhat in 


108. Fut., IV, p.554. Ibn ‘Arabi does not add the tarahhum formula after mentioning her 
name, which would suggest that at the time when he wrote these final lines of the Futuhdat, in 
around 6 36, his wife Fatima was still alive. 

109. Nazm al-futuh al-makki, ms. Ahmadiyya (information courtesy of Dr Riyad al-Malih). 

110. Fut., IV, p.554. 

Itz. Fut., IV, p.r17. 

I12. Diwan, p.340. 

113. This is proved by a good number of sama‘s for the Futuhat which specify that the reading 
in question took place ‘in the house of the author at Damascus’. Cf. R.G. § 135, and e.g. sama‘s 
8§ 35, 36, 37 and 39. 

£14. The sama‘s numbered between 58 and 71 were handed out after Ibn ‘Arabi’s death by 
his two disciples Ibn Sawdakin and Qunawi. 

I15. Cf. Kitab al-‘abadila (R.G. § 2), sama‘s 8§ 1-2. 
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634;'1° Ahmad al-Mawsili's two daughters Umm Raslan and Umm Dalal;''” 
and Ibn ‘Arabi’s younger son Sa‘d al-Din Muhammad.''® As for the other 
hearers, naturally one’s attention is drawn to those whose names reappear 
with significant frequency or in different years and who on this basis can be 
considered to have been regular disciples. Around thirty people fall into this 
category. One of the names worth noting is Abu Bakr b. Muhammad al- 
Balkhi: he attended the reading of the Kitab al-tajalliyat in 620, the reading of 
the Kitab al-‘abadila in 626, twenty-seven readings of the Futuhat in 633 and, 
finally, the reading of the Kitab al-tanazzulat al-mawsiliyya in 634.''9 Even 
more interesting is the case of Ayyub b. Badr b. Mansur al-Mugri’, whom 
Sakhawi includes in his list of ittihadiyyun'’° on the basis of a perfectly 
accurate remark by Dhahabi to the effect that he had copied a good number of 
Ibn ‘Arabi works.'*! His name also occurs for the first time in 620, alongside 
Abt Bakr al-Balkhi’s in the first of the sama‘s for the Tajalliyat;'?* it then 
recurs in the following year in eight certificates for a variety of works,'?3 each 
time accompanied by the names of only two other hearers, Ibrahim b. ‘Umar 
al-Qurashi (one of the ‘fourteen’) and a certain Ibrahim b. Ahmad al-Qurtubi 
(not to be confused with Ibrahim b. M. b. M. al-Ansarti al-Qurtubr); his name 
crops up again in 626 in a certiticate for the Kitab al-‘abadila,'*+ and then 
again in 6 38'?5 ina sama‘ for the Tanazzulat issued by Ibn ‘Arabi on the toth 
of Rabi‘ I—that is, just over a month before the Shaikh al-Akbar’s death— 
where he features simultaneously as reader, writer and one and only hearer. 

Also distinguishable in this group are veritable dynasties of hearers: the 
record was held by the Hamawis, who kept up their attendance for three 
generations. The eldest of them was Abt Bakr b. Sulayman al-Hamawi, who 
held the post of preacher (w4a‘iz) in one of the mosques of Damascus and died 
in 649/1251 at the age of ninety;'*° his name features in thirty-three sama‘s 


I16. R.G. § 135, sama § 12. 

I17. R.G. § 135. sama‘s §§ 21, 29, 34, 38. 44. 

I18. Cf R.G. § 67, sama® § 2:R.G.8 414. sama § 3: R.G. § 736, sama § 3, and many of the 
sama‘s for the Futuhat dating from 633. Sa‘d al-Din died at Damascus in 656, leaving an 
important poetic work (cf. Kahhala. XI, p.248). For details about him cf. Waf?, I, p.186; Fawat, V, 
P.158; Tarajim, p.200: Shadharat, V, p.28 3; and esp. Nafh, Il, p.170. 

I19. R.G. 8§ 2, 135, 738, 762. 

120. al-Qawl al-munbi, f° 28b. 

121. He is indeed cited as ‘writer’ in a substantial number of the sama‘s. 

122. Cf. R.G. § 738. 

123. Cf. R.G. §§ 26, 33, 219, 317, 386. 418, 551, 689. 

124. R.G. § 2. 

125. R.G. § 762. 

126. For information about him cf. Tarajim, p.187: Dimyati, Dictionary, p.80. 
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for the Futuhat, all of them during the vear 6 33, and more often than not he is 
accompanied by his two sons Ahmad and ‘Abd al-Wahid. The first of these 
sons, Ahmad, was born in around 600, died in 687, and is accused by the 
author of the Wafi of being a hypocrite: ‘He concealed what he was by 
passing himself off as an ascetic until the day arrived when he testified against 
the gadi Ibn Sa’igh. He was accused of lying but he persisted in his 
testimony’.'*’ The second son, ‘Abd al-Wahid, was a preacher like his father, 
and he died in 658.'?° His own son, Muhammad b. ‘Abd al-Wahid al- 
Hamawl, appears alongside his father and grandfather in seventeen of the 
sama for the Futuhat.'*9 Similarly, two generations of Birzalis are recorded 
in the certificates for the Futuhat. The father, Muhammad b. Yusuf (d. 6 36/ 
1238), was the first of the Banu Birzal to come and settle in Damascus; he 
taught hadith there and held the post of imam.??° His name occurs in nine 
samas for the Futuhat. and also in certificates for the Ayyam al-sha‘n, Taj al- 
ras@il and Kitab maqam al-qurba;'}' the name of his son, Ahmad, in three 
sama‘s for the Futuhat during the year 633. 

Finally, one notes the mention of the three Muhammad Ibn al-Sa’igh 
brothers in a dozen or so sama‘s for the Futuhat. One of them was ‘Imad al-Din 
(d.674/1275), who was a teacher at both the ‘Adhrawiyya and Khadiriyya 
madrasas;'>* his name is included in the list of the ‘irreligious’ drawn up by 
Sakhawi,'*} who once again is basing what he says on comments by 
Dhahabi. The two other brothers were probably ‘Ala’ al-Din Muhammad Ibn 
al-Sa'‘igh (d. 682/1283), who taught at the Fathiyya madrasa,'34 and ‘Izz al- 
Din Muhammad Ibn al-Sa’igh, the most famous of the three brothers, who 
held the post of grand qadi from 669 to 678 and again from 680 to 682135 
and, as we have seen, became embroiled in a conflict with another of Ibn 
‘Arabt's disciples, Ahmad al-Hamawi. However, it must also be noted that 
according to the Waf? ‘zz al-Din was born in 628 and will therefore only 
have been five years old at the time of the readings from the Futuhat in 6 3 3— 
unless, that is, there is a fourth Muhammad Ibn al-Sa’igh involved. On the 


127. Waft, VI, pp.269-70. 

128. Tarajim, p.206; Dimyati, Dictionary. p.59. 

129. He was doubtless very young at the time but, as we will see, he was by no means the only 
child present at readings from the Futuhat. The presence of children at reading sessions was in 
fact a common occurrence: cf. Vajda, La transmission du savoir, pp.4-5. 

430. For Muhammad b. Yusuf al-Birzali cf. Tardjim, p.168: Wafi, V, p.252: Shadharat, V. 
p.U82, 

P31, Ch R.G.§ 414, sama § 3: R.G. § 67, sama § 2: R.G. § 736, sama’ § 3. 

132. Pouzet, Aspects de la vie religieuse @ Damas. I], pp.765, 779. 

133. al-Qawl al-munbi, f° 1O2b, 

134. Wafi. IIT, p.629. 

135. Waf?. Il, pp.269-71: Shadharat, V, p.38 3. 
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other hand, the same passage in the Waf? reveals that ‘1zz al-Din Ibn al-Sa’igh 
was on close terms with Imad al-Din Ibn ‘Arabi, the elder son of the Shaikh al- 
Akbar; it also reveals that his master was Kamal al-Din Tiflisi, who was grand 
gadi in 658 and according to Qinawi'*° was also the master of Sa‘d al-Din, 
the younger of Ibn ‘Arabi’s sons. And to round off our analysis of this group of 
regular hearers—many of whom remain completely unknown—it is worth 
noting the names of Mahmud b. ‘Ubayd Allah al-Zanjani (d. 675/1275), who 
was also a disciple of Suhrawardi and imam at the Taqwiyya madrasa,'3’ and 
of Ahmad b. Muhammad al-Takriti, who is mentioned in twenty-five sama‘s 
for the Futuhat and was to become a preacher in Damascus during the reign 
of Nasir Yusuf (648/1250-658/1260).!3° 

Of those hearers whose names occur irregularly or rarely in the samd‘s, 
only two are familiar to us: Musa b. Yahya b. M. al-Qurashi,'*? son of the qadi 
Ibn Zaki, and Yusuf b. Dirbas al-Humaydti, nephew of Ibn Sawdakin'4° and 
one of the principal members of the Damascus halga (a term which in the 
Ayyubid and Mam!uk periods meant a kind of military aristocracy). 

This—admittedly partial—examination of the certificates issued by Ibn 
‘Arabi between 620 and 638 allows us to draw several conclusions. Firstly, if 
we leave aside Qunawi, Tilimsani and Ibn Sawdakin who were widely known 
for their affiliations with Sufism and with the tendency their adversaries 
denounced under the name of ittihadiyya, all the other hearers whom we 
have been able to trace in the various compilations belonged to the circle of 
‘ulama’ in the broadest sense of this term, and to the circles of religious 
dignitaries: gadis, khatibs, preachers, imams, muhaddiths and so on. It is 
important to emphasise that it was precisely because these men held such 
positions that they were given a place in these biographical repertories, 
which by definition were not concerned with the ‘amma, the ordinary rank 
and file. This entitles one to suppose that those other hearers who are not 
mentioned in these compendia were more modest in their social standing. On 
the other hand, the relatively sizeable number of hearers plus their social 
background prove that although Ibn ‘Arabi’s teaching may have been 
discreet, it was not really clandestine. Nonetheless, it is probable that he 
selected his pupils carefully and that they formed a closed circle. One also 
notes that the reading sessions which attracted the largest number of hearers 
were for the Futuhat: certainly Ibn ‘Arabi’s major work but also the one 


136. Qunawi, Nafahat ilahiyya. Ms. Bibliotheque Nationale 1354, ff’ 117b-118b. 

137. Cf. Shadharat, V, p.374: Pouzet, Aspects de la vie religieuse @ Damas. 1. pp.274-79. 

138. Ibn Suqa‘%, Tali, § 72 (French trans., p.62). 

139. R.G. § 135, samd‘s §§ 49-54. 

140. R.G. § 135, sama‘s §§ 27 and 30, where his kinship with Ibn Sawdakin is noted. He 
must have been fairly young because he died in 690/1291. 
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which was least susceptible to criticism thanks to its sheer size and the 
diversity of the themes it covers, scattered over thousands of pages. On the 
other hand, one notes that those writings by Ibn ‘Arabi whose doctrinal, 
initiatory and metaphysical content are most obvious had a much more 
limited audience, which no doubt corresponded to the circle of ‘initiates’. This 
is especially true of the Fusus, the one work of Ibn ‘Arabi's which—as we will 
soon see—was to trigger attacks from the jurists shortly after his death: we 
only possess one single sama‘ for it, granted to Qunawi and Qunawi alone. '+! 
Apart from these facts one also notes the existence of three distinct groups 
within the boundaries of this circle. For example, we have the trio consisting 
of Ayyub al-Mugri’, Ibrahim b. ‘Umar al-Qurashi and Ibrahim b. Ahmad al- 
Qurtubi, who in 621 attended the reading of a number of works whose titles 
clearly reveal their doctrinal nature. '+* Then there is the group consisting of 
the ‘fourteen’, who in addition to numerous readings devoted to the Futuhat 
also attended readings from, for example, the Kitab maqam al-qurba'*} and the 
Taj al-ras@ il.'44 And finally there is the group of Ibn ‘Arabi’s own relatives, 
which included Ibn Sawdakin, Qunawt, his son-in-law Muhammad al- 
Mu‘azzami and his son ‘Imad al-Din, who were also joined occasionally by 
Ayyub b. Badr al-Muqri’ and Abu Bakr al-Balkhi. 

However, it would be wrong to restrict the scope of Ibn ‘Arabi’s circle of 
companions to the individuals mentioned in the sama‘s. In several passages 
in his works he refers to other disciples of his in Damascus whose names are 
not to be found in the certificates listed by O. Yahia. That is the case for 
example with Yahya b. al-Akhfash, who became acquainted with Ibn ‘Arabi 
through the intermediary of the Prophet. “There was among us in Damascus 
a virtuous, cultivated and pious man called Yahya b. al-Akhfash. By origin he 
was from Marrakech, where his father used to teach Arabic. One day this 
man wrote to me the following letter from his home in Damascus, which is 
where I also was myself. ‘‘Dear friend, yesterday I saw the Messenger of God 
in the Great Mosque of Damascus. He was near the preacher's box (maqsurat 
al-khataba) which is beside the chest containing the copy of the Qur’an that is 
attributed to ‘Uthman. People were rushing towards him to make the pact. I 
remained standing, and waited for the crowd to diminish, then I presented 
myselfin front of him and took his hand [to make the pact]. He said to me: ‘Do 
you know Muhammad?’ I asked him which Muhammad he was referring to. 


141. Cf. R.G. § 150. 

142. They are the Kitab al-alif, the Kitab al-haqy, Kitab nushkhat al-haqq and Kitab shawahid a!- 
haqq, the Risala al-ittihad al-kawni, the Risala al-anwar, the Kitab mafatih al-ghayb and the Kitab 
maqsad al-asma’. Cf. R.G. 8§ 26, 33, 219, 317. 386, 418, 551. 689. 

143. Cf. R.G. § 414. 

144. Ibid., § 736. 
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He replied: ‘Ibn al-‘Arabi’. I answered that, yes indeed. I did know him. He 
then said to me: ‘We have given him an order, so tell him ‘‘The Messenger of 
God bids you carry out the order you have received’. As for you: be his 
companion, you will profit from it. And also tell him: ‘“The Messenger of God 
asks you to praise the Ansar and Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada in particular’’.’'+> Then he 
called Hassan b. Thabit over to us and said to him: ‘Hassan, teach him a verse 
which he will transmit to Muhammad b. al-‘Arabi, who will then compose his 
poem’.... Afterwards the Messenger of God said to me: ‘When he has 
composed this eulogy of the Ansar, transcribe it in a fine and readable 
calligraphy and take it on Thursday night to the tomb that you call qabr al- 
sitt. There you will find a man called Hamid; give him the poem’’’. As soon as 
he had related this to me’. Ibn ‘Arabi continues, ‘J composed this gasida on the 
spot and presented it to him .. .."!4° 

It is not difficult to guess the kind of teaching Ibn ‘Arabi was able to lavish 
on his companions, especially by using the device of sessions devoted to the 
reading of his works—occasions which will certainly have given rise to 
debates, with questions being raised by his disciples and explanations and 
commentaries given by himself. We can also form a fairly accurate idea of this 
process of oral elaboration of themes touched on in his writings thanks to the 
works of Ibn Sawdakin. As was noted earlier, when this disciple of Ibn ‘Arabi 
attempts for example to elucidate the Tajalliyat, the Kitab al-isra’ or the 
Mashahid al-asrar, he emphasises the fact that he is simply transcribing the 
actual words of his master. Another very valuable document is the Kitab 
was@ il al-sa@’il,'47 which is a discontinuous series of comments by Ibn ‘Arabi 
in response to questions addressed to him verbally and written down by Ibn 
Sawdakin. The comments are in the form of practical advice expressed in a 
simple and direct style, and it is easy to believe that one is listening to the 
actual voice of the Shaikh as he addresses himself to disciples who are not 
only attentive listeners but genuine murids who have submitted to his 
guidance. The man in whom Massignon and others have seen a mere 
‘grammarian of esotericism’ speaks here of the pitfalls of spiritual life in a 
language dictated by concrete experience. So, for example, he warns against 
the temptation of excessive involvement in ritual, which runs the risk of 
giving rise to a dangerous automatism. ‘Giving oneself a programme of 
regular prayers (awrad), promising God to set oneself certain tasks, hold to 


145. Forthis companion cf. EI’ , IV, p.32. According to Ibn Jubayr (Voyages, p.325) his tomb 
is situated ‘four miles to the east of the town’. The Ansar were the Helpers of Muhammad in 
Medina. 

146. Fut., J, p.267; Diwan, pp. 338-39. 

147. The text has been edited by Manfred Profitlich (Die Terminologie Ibn Arabis im ‘Kitab 
wasa@’il al-sa’il’, Freiburg-im-Breisgau 1973). 
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certain resolutions and so forth. are things I condemn .. .. Regular prayers 
are actions that tend to perpetuate themselves through force of habit: actions 
that a man can perform through his gross nature alone and quite heedlessly, 
with his mind on other things. But when one does not set oneself fixed prayers 
but invokes God whenever one can and regardless of the time, so that one 
invokes Him with presence and application, then—contrary to what 
happens in the first case—one perceives the effect [of this invocation] due to 
the concentration of spiritual energy ....’ Similarly, one finds this supposed 
representative of an ‘intellectual Sufism’ denouncing the danger of inappro- 
priate mental activity. The invocator (dhakir) ought not to preoccupy himself 
with the significance of the dhikr but simply with the dhikr itself. He must 
make it his sole support, without understanding [in a speculative sense] its 
meaning, and he must say to himself: ‘‘This is an act of worship which has 
been prescribed for me, and I act in conformity with that order’’. When the 
invocator believes this firmly, the dhikr operates according to its specific 
virtue and according to what its essential reality requires.’ 

It is fair to suppose that this teaching was formulated differently depending 
on whether he was addressing the small group of ‘initiates’ or a larger 
audience of ‘ulama’. But this raises the more general question as to the 
principles and methods Ibn ‘Arabi used for tarbiya or spiritual training, and 
also the question as to what he required of his companions. As we have seen, 
he wrote a vast number of works about the rules of the Path and the points to 
be observed by the disciple (adab al-murid);'+* but of all these writings it is the 
longest and most comprehensive chapter in the Futuhat—the ‘Chapter of 
Recommendations’ —which is the best able to provide answers to these 
questions. The chapter itself is somewhat unexpected: after elaborating in 
thousands of subtly written pages on his initiatory and metaphysical doctrine 
Ibn ‘Arabi chooses—so as to underline the fact that Sufism engages the whole 
being and not just the person’s intellect—to terminate the work by devoting a 
hundred or so pages to recalling some of the precepts (in themselves quite 
elementary) regarding the believer's obligations towards God (‘ibadat) and 
towards men (mudmalat). When one thinks about this choice more carefully 
one realises that it is in perfect accord with Ibn ‘Arabi’s convictions and 
teaching. As he said to his friend Ibn Tarif who was reproaching him for 
refusing gifts from the sultan, ‘The right of God above all else!’ (haqq Allah 
ahagq). This must without any doubt have been what the Shaikh al-Akbar 
taught his disciples in the first instance, because it will be recalled that 
according to him shari‘a or Islamic law and hagqiga or reality are identical, and 


148. See above, chapter 6, where various aspects of Jbn ‘Arabi's methods of spiritual training 
(dhikr, muhasaba, sama‘) h..ve already been examined. 
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that all spiritual realisation is attained through strict observance of the Law 
and scrupulous imitation of the Prophet’s Sunna. So it is that in this long final 
chapter we find him insisting on the fundamental obligations of prayer and 
ablution while simultaneously demanding of the disciple a permanent state 
of hudur or ‘presence’ with God. For instance, one passage reveals that he 
persistently advised his disciples never to cut their hair, nails and beard or 
even take off an article of clothing without being in a state of ablution— 
because, he explains, everything we own will be called on to testify either for 
or against us at the Day of Judgement. ‘One day I entered the public baths to 
perform the great ablution (ghusl) and there I encountered Najm al-Dm Abu 
1-Ma‘ali Ibn Lahib, who was one of my companions. As soon as he called out 
to the barber to come and shave his head I cried out ““Abt I-Ma‘ali!’’. Even 
before I could get my words out he replied: ‘‘I am in a state of purity! I had 
understood you’’.’'49 Plainly Ibn ‘Arabi had insisted on this point repeatedly 
in the presence of his disciples. 

Of the supererogatory practices that Ibn ‘Arabi prescribed for his disciples, 
two in particular are known to us. One of them was discussed in an earlier 
chapter: muhdsaba, or the examination of one’s conscience, which involves 
keeping a daily inventory of one’s actions and thoughts. The other was the 
recitation of the shahada seventy thousand times for the salvation of the soul 
of someone who has died. Regarding this second practice we have several 
texts at our disposal, the first of which is the Bab al-wasaya where Ibn ‘Arabi 
writes: ‘I recommend that you purchase your soul for God and preserve 
yourself from the fire [of hell] by reciting the formula “‘la ilaha illa lah’ 
seventy thousand times. Through this practice God will grant you protection 
from the fire of hell either for yourself or for the person for whom you recite 
the formula .... I have practised it myself and I saw its blessed effect at the 
time of my wife’s death’.'5° A passage in Shaikh ‘Abd al-Ghaffar’s Wahid'>' 
shows that Ibn ‘Arabi did not hesitate to perform the rite for the benefit of his 
enemies. ‘It is related that someone in Damascus had made a rule of cursing 
Ibn ‘Arabi ten times after every prayer. When this person died Ibn ‘Arabi 
attended the funeral along with the other people present. Then, once the 
burial was over, he went to the house of one of his companions and sat facing 
in the direction of the qibla. When mealtime arrived, the host brought the 


149. Fut., IV, pp.445-46. 

150. Performing this recitation for the benefit of the dead seems to have been a fairly wide- 
spread practice in the Maghreb. According to an account preserved by Maqqari {Nafh al-tib, 
Beirut 1986, II, p.264), Shaikh Aba |-Hasan Ibn Ghalib, a disciple of Ibn al-‘Arif, prescribed it to 
his disciples at the time of his death. [bn ‘Arabi himself records that Shaikh Abt I-Rabi‘ al-Malagi 
also used to practise it on the occasion of someone's death {Fut., IV, p.474). 

151. Wahid, ms. Bibliotheque Nationale 3525, f° 217 (reference courtesy of D. Gril). 
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Shaikh something to eat; but he paid no attention whatever, did not touch 
the food, and remained in the same position. His host was distraught, and 
thought the Shaikh was upset or that something in the food had displeased 
him. The Shaikh remained as he was until the evening prayer, performed the 
ritual prayers and then returned immediately to his position facing towards 
the gibla. After the evening prayer he went and joined the people present and, 
visibly radiant, asked for something to eat. The host told him how much his 
attitude had affected him, but the Shaikh replied: “It had nothing to do with 
that. I simply made a commitment to God that [ would not eat or drink 
anything until He had pardoned the man who used to curse me; it was for his 
sake that I recited the formula ‘la ildha illa llah’ seventy thousand times, and I 
saw that he had been pardoned’. Finally, thanks to the testimony of Qutb al- 
Din Shirazi,"5* we know exactly how Ibn ‘Arabi and his disciples set about 
performing the rite. ‘Sadr al-Dm and Ibn ‘Arabi had adopted the custom of 
reciting this formula on the night following somebody’s death. They did so in 
the following way: ten thousand peas were massed together and divided up 
among the people present. Everyone had to count off the peas he had received 
seven times, while reciting ‘la ilaha illa llah’’ over each pea with the aim of 
delivering the deceased from the flames of hell. When everybody had finished, 
they would attribute the merit of these recitations to one of the people present 
and he in turn would attribute the merit to the deceased.’ 

As for the type of dhikr practised by Ibn ‘Arabi, we have already seen that 
towards the end of his life he appears to have favoured the shahdada formula in 
preference to the name ‘Allah’ which had been transmitted to him when he 
was still a youth by Shaikh ‘Uryabt. It will also be remembered that he took 
a formal stand against samda‘s or gatherings in which invocation was 
accompanied by singing and musical instruments. However, a passage in 
Jandi's Sharh al-fusus shows us Qunawi and Ibn Sawdakin participating in 
one of these musical dhikr sessions: ‘Shaikh Sadr al-Din told me that one day 
he found himself together with Shaikh Isma‘l b. Sawdakin, disciple of the 
Seal of the Saints, and Shaikh Sa‘d al-Dm Ibn Hamawayh'>?3 at a sama‘ in 
Damascus. Shaikh Sa‘d al-Din rose up during the course of the ceremony 
while everyone else was sitting on a bench in the house, and he remained 
standing for the rest of the sama‘ with his hands on his neck and his head 


152. Tabrizi, Rawdat al-janan. I. pp.325-26 (personal communication by W. Chittick). 

153. Sa‘d al-Din b. Hamawayh was, as already noted. a disciple of Najm al-Din Kubra (cf. 
Jami, Nafahat, p.428) and met Qunawi and his master Kirmani several times (cf. Managqib 
Kirmani, p.98). Jami (Nafahat, pp.472-73) records Sa‘d al-Din being asked ‘What was your 
impression of MuhyiI-Din Ibn ‘Arabi?’ and replying, ‘He is a shoreless ocean’. Are we to conclude 
from this that the two masters actually met? At any rate Corbin notes that they were on writing 
terms with each other (Creative Imagination, p.31, n.6). 
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lowered. as when one wishes to glorify and honour somebody . . .. When the 
ceremony was over he said, with his eyes still closed: ‘“Where is Sadr al-Din? 
Where is Shams al-Din Isma‘il?"’ We approached him, took him in our arms 
and embraced him. He opened his eyes, looked at us and then said: ‘The 
Messenger of God was there. I was standing before him just as you saw me, 
and after he had left I wanted my eyes first of all to look upon you!” ''>4 


* 


When Ibn ‘Arabi settled down in Damascus, in 620/1221, Mu‘azzam, the 
son of Sultan ‘Adil, had been reigning for five years. For reasons that are not 
altogether easy to understand, this Ayyubid prince was one of the most 
popular rulers of Damascus.'** Perhaps his popularity had something to do 
with his abhorrence for the pomp and ceremonial with which oriental 
sovereigns usually surrounded themselves. That at least is the opinion of the 
chroniclers of his period: not only of Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi'®® who was an intimate 
friend of his but also of Abt Shama, a writer less suspect of partiality, who 
says of him: ‘He did not care for the splendour, honours and eulogies that 
kings have such a liking for .. .. Often he would ride on horseback all alone, 
and those of his servants who wanted to followed him at a distance . . .. His 
company was agreeable, he was generous to his companions and he would 
share everything with them as though he were one of them’.'5>”’ However, 
this image was to become slightly tarnished by Mu‘azzam’'s attitude towards 
the gadi Zaki al-Din Tahir, a man who inspired a profound dislike in him and 
whom he publicly humiliated in 616. ‘While he [Zaki al-Dm] was seated at 
his home in Bab al-Barid, in his court, he had one of his henchmen bring him 
a cloak and headgear that were of a ridiculous colour and shape, parodying 
the gesture of a sultan conferring on his servant a robe of honour (khil%) for 
the sake of honouring him. He obliged him to remain seated at his court in 
this grotesque get-up, carrying his mockery as far as to pay the humiliated 
qadi the customary honours which are normally offered in such a situa- 
tion.... The unfortunate gadi only survived a few months after this tragi- 
comedy, which had been perfectly orchestrated by Mu‘azzam:; he died of grief 
in his home, which he no longer dared to leave.’!5* It is remarkable that in 
spite of this unpleasant affair, and also in spite of his decision to reinstate 
illegal taxes (mukis), Mu‘azzam was respected by the ‘ulama’—who appre- 


154. Jandi, Sharh al-fustis, p.107. Possibly we are to detect here the influence of Iranian Sufis 
(Jalal al-Din Rami and Awhad al-Din Kirmani) with whom Qunawi had connections. 

155. For Mu‘azzam's reign in Damascus cf. From Saladin to the Mongols, pp.18 7-92. 

156. Ibid., p.189. 
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ciated his profound knowledge of philology, grammar and matters of law— 
and especially by the Hanatites. In the case of the Hanatfites, their sympathies 
for him are easy to understand: as was mentioned earlier, Mu‘azzam 
abandoned the Shafi‘ite school with which the Ayyutbids were traditionally 
associated in favour of the Hanafite madhhab—of which he appears to have 
been a ‘fanatic supporter’.!59 

Where foreign politics are concerned, Mu‘azzam's reign is chiefly remem- 
bered for his clashes with his brothers Kamil of Egypt and Ashraf of the 
Jazira; in 622 these conflicts induced him to form an alliance with the leader 
of the Khwarizmians. Jalal al-Dm Mangubirdi, who had taken possession of 
Iran, Azerbaijan and Diyar Bakr. While al-Ashraf for his part sought the aid 
of Kaykubad, the sultan of Anatolia, in 623 Kamil sent a mission to Frederick 
the Second to propose a deal: Jerusalem in exchange for his military backing 
against Mu‘azzam. Among the Ayyubids fraternity was just an empty word. 
At Baghdad, the caliph became disturbed by the alliance between Mu‘azzam 
and the Khwarizmians and dispatched a mission to Damascus to persuade 
the sultan to renege on his agreement with Jalal al-Din Mangubirdi.'®° 
However, in Dhu |-Qa‘da 624, or November 1227, Mu‘azzam died before the 
dispute had been resolved. Just a few months earlier, in Ramadan of the same 
year, the ‘Emperor of the Mongols’, Genghis Khan, had died as well. 


*k 


Ibn ‘Arabi was to remember this particular year for two visions he had of the 
Prophet. The first occurred during the night of Wednesday 20 Rabi‘ I, 624/ 
1227, and allowed him to resolve the thorny problem as to the superiority or 
inferiority of angels with regard to men. ‘I saw the Prophet in a vision, and I 
asked him about this matter after mentioning to him the different opinions 
held by the ‘ulama’. The Messenger said to me: ‘‘Angels are superior [to 
men|].’’ J answered him: “'T have faith in your reply, but what argument am | 
to give if] am asked about the matter?”’ He said to me: ‘‘You know that I am 
the best of men, and you are also familiar with the hadith I have transmitted 
from God, in which He says: ‘Whoever mentions My name inside himself, I 
mention his name inside Myself, and whoever mentions My name in an 
assembly, I mention his name in an assembly better than his [i.e. among the 
angels]’.?°' How many men have mentioned the name of God in an assembly 
where I was present, and so, how many men has God mentioned in an 


159. Pouzet, op. cit., I, p.70. 
160, For all these various events cf. From Saladin to the Mongols, pp.1 70-85. 
161. Bukhari. tawhid 15; Tirmidhi. du@’, 131. 
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assembly better than that assembly!’’ Nothing could have delighted me more 
than this discussion, because it was an issue that had been bothering me.’'*? 

Eight months later, on the 23rd of Dht |-Qa‘da in the same year, 624/ 
1277, Ibn ‘Arabi had another discussion with the Prophet, this time 
regarding the resurrection of animals. ‘I asked him if animals will be 
resurrected on the Day of Judgement. He replied: ‘‘No, animals will not be 
resurrected on the Day of Judgement”’. I asked him: ‘‘Is that certain? Is there 
no possible interpretation of the matter (yagin min ghayri ta’wil)?” He 
answered: “‘It is certain, no interpretation"’’.'°3 


* 


With the death of Mu‘azzam, Damascus entered a period of fresh troubles. His 
son, Nasir Dawud, quite naturally laid claim to the throne; but Kamil, who 
for a long time had been dreaming of annexing the land of Sham, had decided 
otherwise and dispatched his army to Damascus. Nasir sought the aid of his 
uncle Ashraf; instead, Ashraf entered into negotiations with Kamil and 
eventually concluded a pact with him that they would dethrone Nasir. In the 
month of Rabi‘ JI 626 (March 1229), al-Ashraf’s troops, joined by Kamil’s 
contingents, commenced the siege of Damascus. Slightly earlier, on 22 Rabi‘l 
626 (18 February 1229), Kamil had concluded the treaty with Frederick the 
Second which involved the ceding of Jerusalem.'®+ The surrender caused 
turmoil among Christians?® just as much as among Muslims. ‘The muezzins 
and imams of the al-Aqsa and al-Sakhra mosques went to al-Kamil's tent and 
performed the call to prayer at the wrong time by way of protest .... When 
the Emperor visited Jerusalem the chief muezzin uttered an adhan or call to 
prayer in which he added to the traditional formula two verses of anti- 
Christian polemic....’*°° But the most violent reactions occurred in the 
bastion of Sunnism, Damascus: besieged by the soldiers of Kamil and al- 
Ashraf, the city felt doubtly betrayed. In the words of Aba Shama: ‘This 
surrender was one of the most painful disgraces ever inflicted on Muslims; it 
alienated the hearts of the population of Damascus from Kamil and his 
men’,.'®7 Nasir Dawud seized the opportunity, and asked Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi to 
denounce the Jaffa treaty in his Friday sermon so as to stir up the anger of the 


162, Kitab al-mubashshirat, Ms. Bayazid 1686, dated 667H and read before Qunawi. f° 61, and 
MS. Fatih 5322, f° 92. Cf. also Fut., I, p.527. 

163. Ibid., Ms. Bayazid, f° 61b; Ms. Fatih 5 322, f° 92b. 

164. For the events of this period cf. From Saladin to the Mongols, pp.193-207. 

165. The Jaffa treaty was denounced by Pope Gregory the Ninth. 

166. E. Sivan, L’Islam et la croisade, p.147; cf. also Francesco Gabrieli, Chroniques arabes des 
Croisades, Paris 1977, Pp.295-302. 

167. Tarajim, p.154. For the reactions at Damascus cf. also Sivan. op. cit., pp.147-48. 
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people of Damascus and rouse their enthusiasm to fight. Ibn Wasil records 
that ‘it was a day to be remembered: a day that resounded with the cries, 
weeping and moaning of the crowd’.'®* However, confronted by the troops of 
Kamil and al-Ashraf, Nasir’s tenacity and the fierce resistance put up by his 
subjects proved vain and hopeless. After two months of the siege foodstuffs 
had become rare, prices had increased and for the first time the city had 
suffered serious damage.!°? As Abt Shama writes: ‘My father and the shaikhs 
of Damascus have told me that this siege was the most severe they had 
experienced’.'’° Finally Nasir yielded to reason and opened the gates of 
Damascus to his uncles, who entered triumphant in Sha‘ban 626, June 
1229. 


What was Ibn “Arabi's reaction to the announcement that Jerusalem had 
been surrendered to the Christians? Doubtless he was profoundly scanda- 
lised, like so many other Muslims; the man who some years earlier had 
requested Sultan Kayka’ts to reinstate the rules regarding the status of 
dhimmis in the Islamic world could not have helped disapproving of a gesture 
so humiliating for Islam and for Muslims. Did he communicate his 
disapproval orally to his disciples? Very probably he did, but our only specific 
information on the subject is his recommendation in the Bab al-wasaya 
declaring it illicit for a Muslim to stay in Jerusalem as long as the city is in 
Christian hands. ‘7? 

The absence of any criticisms of Kamil and his political actions in Ibn 
‘Arabi's writings—at any rate in the writings that have come down to us: we 
may well suppose he was more explicit about the matter in his correspon- 
dence—need not surprise us. The fact is that. generally speaking, in the 
corpus of Ibn ‘Arabi's works we never find him adopting a political position. 
For example. attention has already been drawn to his silence regarding 
Almohad doctrine and Ibn Tumart’s highly heterodox claim that he was the 
Mahdi. 

This silence must not be taken as a sign of lack of interest. As we have seen 
time and time again, Ibn ‘Arabi showed considerable concern for the religious 
community, the Umma, kept a watchful eye on the acts and deeds of its 
leaders, and was anxious about the increasingly threatened future of the dar 
al-islam. The fact that in his writings he chose not to discuss these 
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circumstantial issues was simply because they held no place in the message 
God had instructed him to transmit to future generations. 

Some months after these dramatic events, at the end of Muharram 627 
(December 1229), the Prophet came to find him and handed him the book of 
the Fusus al-hikam, the ‘Bezels of Wisdoms’. ‘I saw the Messenger of God in a 
vision of good omen that was granted to me during the final ten days of the 
month of Muharram in the year 627 at Damascus—-may God protect her! In 
his hand he was holding a book, and he said to me: “This is the book of the 
Fusus al-hikam. Take it and give it to humanity so that they may obtain 
benefit from it’’. I replied: “I hear you, and I obey God, His Messenger and 
those among us who are the keepers of the commandment’’, as it has been 
prescribed (Qur’an 4:59). So, I set about fulfilling this wish. With that aim in 
mind I purified my intention and my aspiration so as to make this book 
known just as the Messenger of God had assigned it to me, without adding 
anything to it or taking anything away .. .. | state nothing that has not been 
projected towards me; I write nothing except what has been inspired in me. I 
am neither a prophet nor a messenger, but simply an inheritor; and I labour 
for the future life.’'7* This passage is followed by twenty-seven chapters 
which refer to twenty-seven specific divine wisdoms bestowed on twenty- 
seven prophets. These prophets—twenty-five of whom correspond to the 
prophets mentioned in the Qur’an'’?—represent the twenty-seven major 
prophetic types with which the lengthy series of prophets (anbiya’) sent to 
mankind from Adam down to Muhammad is affiliated. 

This typology, based on the esoteric interpretation of Qur’anic verses 
referring to the individuals in question, is of major significance for any 
analysis of Ibn ‘Arabi’s doctrine of sainthood (walaya). As all the saints or 
awliya’ are ‘heirs’ to the prophets, each of them incarnates one particular 
form of sainthood the model and source of which are represented by one of 
the ‘major prophets’. A saint can therefore be ‘Mosaic’ (musawi), ‘Abrahamic’ 
(ibrahimi), ‘Christic’ (‘isdwi) in type, and so on—even combining in himself 
several of these ‘inheritances’. The distinction established in this way by Ibn 
‘Arabi between various modes of spiritual realisation, plus the details he 
either gives or hints at regarding the signs of recognition that enable one to 
identify a saint’s specific nature, were subsequently to become one of the 
characteristic features of Islamic saintly literature. 

But sainthood or walaya—and in particular the sensitive issue of the ‘Seal 





172. Fusus, I, pp.47-8: cf. M. Chodkiewicz, Seal of the Saints, pp.49-50. 

173. The two prophets who are the subject of a chapter each in the Fusiis but do not occur in 
the Qur'an are Seth and Khalid b. Sinan. See Michel Chodkiewicz's analysis of the issue in 
chapter 5 of Seal of the Saints, where details are also given about the 27 ‘major prophetic types’ as 
well as about the symbolism of the number 27 in Islam. 
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of the Saints’, broached in the second chapter devoted to Seth—is far from 
being the only subject of the Fusus al-hikam. In a more condensed and 
abstract fashion than in the Futuhat—where autobiographical details 
abound, giving the exposition a personal warmth and emphasis which here 
are absent—the Shaikh al-Akbar presents all the principal ideas of his 
metaphysical doctrine: the Oneness of Being, the notions of ‘pre-eternal 
suchness’ (‘ayn thabita) and the Perfect Man (insan kamil), the universality of 
the divine presence in every representation of God that created beings make 
for themselves, and the infinity of Mercy—from which Ibn ‘Arabi draws some 
radical consequences. 

‘But one would think they haven't read the Fusus!’, cries the author of the 
Lisan al-mizan'74 about those who have had the impudence, or at the very 
least the thoughtlessness, to praise the Shaikh al-Akbar. This veritable cry 
from the heart by Ibn Hajar is highly indicative of the indignation the Fusus 
must have aroused among the ‘ulama’. In fact all the attacks which were to be 
launched on Ibn ‘Arabi by exotericists from the eighth century down to the 
present day (and probably on to the end of time) have been focussed on this 
particular work of his and on the themes it expounds. And yet not one of the 
themes tackled in the Fusus—the Unity of Being, the final salvation of the 
Pharaoh, the non-eternity of infernal punishments, and so forth—is absent 
from the Futuhat. But in the one case they are given expression and in a sense 
diluted over thousands of pages, where they intermingle with a whole crowd 
of other notions; in the other case they are concentrated and expounded 
more systematically in a mere hundred pages or so. It was for this reason 
that—due allowance being made for the intellectual laziness of the jurists, 
who were generally happy simply to cite the ‘condemnable propositions’ 
already catalogued by Ibn Taymiyya—the Fusus lent themselves to criticism 
far more readily than the Futuhat. It is also interesting to note that from the 
eighth century onwards Ibn ‘Arabi is referred to in the majority of sources— 
regardless of whether they are hostile to his school or favourable—as the 
‘sahib al-Fusus’, ‘the author of the Fusus’. This designation is almost always 
followed by a complementary one such as ‘shaykh wahdat al-wujud’, ‘he who 
teaches the doctrine of the Oneness of Being’; and indeed in the Fusus one 
finds enunciated with more conciseness and openness than in the Futuhat 
those great articulations of Ibn ‘Arabi’s metaphysical doctrine which his 
disciples were in future to refer to as wahdat al-wujud, the Oneness of Being. 

In recent times some important works have been written on the subject of 
wahdat al-wujiid; especially worth mentioning are the books by Izutsu'7> and 


174. Lisan al-mizan, Hyderabad I 329, V, p.312. 
175. Izutsu, A comparttive study of the key philosophical concepts in Sufism and Taoism, I: The 
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cAfifi.t7° Within the framework of this essentially biographical study it is 
impossible to contribute to the debate in any significant way, and it will be 
enough here simply to outline in brief the area covered by this convenient 
expression, which is also rather dangerous precisely because it is reductive. 

‘The Oneness of God from the point of view of the Names that lay claim to 
us is the Oneness of Multiplicity (Ahadiyyat al-kathra); but the Oneness of God 
in the sense that He has no need either of us or of the Names is the Oneness of 
Essence (Ahadiyyat al-‘ayn).''’? This passage from the Fusus introduces a 
fundamental articulation of Ibn ‘Arabi's teaching, because it implies three 
key ideas: Absolute Oneness, or the Oneness of unconditioned Essence in all 
its transcendental nakedness; the Oneness of Multiplicity, which is the level 
at which the Names appear as ad intra determinations; and finally the 
unfolding ad extra of this multiplicity, starting from the ‘Names that lay claim 
to us’ because each Name calls for a ‘place of manifestation’ (mazhar) where it 
can produce its effects (the Lord, Rabb, needs a vassal, marbub, and so on). So 
Ibn ‘Arabi envisages three levels of Being-——or rather three aspects, because 
strictly speaking there is no hierarchy (which would imply some form of 
duality) any more than there is temporal succession. The first, the aspect of 
Absolute Oneness, is the aspect often simply referred to by Ibn ‘Arabi as 
Ahadiyya. The second aspect under which the Names appear is the one he 
generally refers to as wahidiyya or wahdaniyya.'7*® This is the ‘Oneness of 
Multiplicity’ expressed in the famous hadith qudsi, ‘J was a hidden treasure 
and I wanted to be known, so I created created beings so that I could be 
known’. By definition a treasure contains riches, and in Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
perspective these riches are the Names; these are not identical to Essence, but 
at the same time they are not different from it because ‘every Name 
simultaneously designates both Essence and the particular meaning it 
assumes.... The Name is therefore the Named from the point of view of 
Essence, but it is distinct from it from the point of view of the specific 
significance attributed to it’.'7? This means that, inasmuch as each Name is 
identical with Essence, it contains all the others;'®° their virtual differentia- 
tion only becomes actual to the extent that their authority (hukm) is capable 





Ontology of Ibn Arabi, Tokyo 1966. See also his Unicité de I'existence et création perpétuelle en 
mystique islamique, Paris 1980. 

176. ‘Afifi, The mystical philosophy of Ibnu I’ Arabi, 2nd ed., London 1964. 

177. Ibn Arabi also uses the terms Ahadiyya al-ahad or al-Ahadiyya al-dhatiyya as alternative 
ways of referring to the same thing: cf. Su‘ad al-Hakim, Mu‘jam, § 677. 

178. Mu‘jam § 679. For a more nuanced and detailed analysis cf. Izutsu’s exposition in 
Unicité de l’existence et création perpétuelle, esp. pp.69-8 3. 

179. Fusus, I, p.79. 

180. Fusis, 1, pp.55—-6; Fut., 1, p.614. 
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of exerting itself over receptacles (mazahir). These receptacles are the 
‘possibilities’ which are present from all eternity in the Divine Knowledge: the 
‘immutable prototypes’ (a‘yan thabita). This mode of presence is not an 
‘existence’ (that would obviously imply a duality or ‘associationism’, shirk, 
on the one hand, and the gidam al-‘alam or eternity of the world on the other) 
but a permanence (thubit).'®* God knows these ‘prototypes’, but they do not 
know themselves. It is the Names’ nostalgia, their aspiration to manifest 
themselves, which endows the ‘immutable prototypes’ with wujud—a word 
that must here be translated as ‘existence’. However, this is not to say that the 
‘immutable prototypes’ have left the state of permanence (thubut) which is 
eternally theirs: their only existence is in God, their being is nothing but the 
Being of God. In a sense, then, the universe is ‘an illusion within an illusion’ 
(khayal fi khayal);'** but from another point of view Ibn ‘Arabi is not afraid to 
state—in apparent contradiction of the preceding statement—that the 
universe is ‘entirely Reality’ or ‘entirely God’ (hagqun kulluhu), or to make 
other similar declarations.'*} A third type of formulation resolves the 
contradiction: ‘The world is not God, it is only what manifests in the Being of 
God’ (or ‘in real Being’: al-‘alam ma huwa ‘ayn al-haqg innama huwa ma zahara 
ft l-wujud al-haqq). Just as the distinction between Essence and Names is 
entirely conceptual, because none of the Names has any reality apart from 
Essence or adds to Essence anything it did not already contain, so the 
distinction between Names and ‘immutable prototypes’—and therefore also 
between the Names and created beings, whose predispositions and very 
nature (isti‘dadat) are determined by their ‘prototypes’ (aSyan)—remains 
completely relative: Names and prototypes are merely the two inseparable 
sides of the ‘objects’ of God’s Knowledge. As to God Himself, He is 
simultaneously the Knower and the Known—a fact expressed by the Divine 
Name al-‘alim which (like all names of agency) possesses this double 
meaning. !*4 

As Henry Corbin has shown remarkably well,'®5 this nostalgia on the part 
of the Divine Names which lies at the root of the creation of the universe is 
nothing other than the unknown God’s amorous desire to reveal Himself so 
as to contemplate Himself—as illustrated in the second part of the hadith cited 
above: ‘so I created created beings so that I could be known’. Through the 
‘most holy effusion’ (al-fayd al-aqdas) which gives rise in Him to the plurality 
of possibilities, and then through the ‘holy effusion’ (al-fayd al-mugqaddas) 


181. Cf. Fusus, I, p.83; Fut., I, p.302, III, p.429, IV, pp.81, 108. 
182. Fusus, I, p.104. 

183. Cf. e.g. Fut., IV, p.4o. 

184. For these fa‘il names cf. Fut., II, p.300. 

185. See his fine analysis in Creative Imagination, pp.I114-T6. 
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which gives them existence.'*® God contemplates Himself in His manifes- 
tation, which is the displaying of His Perfections and therefore represents the 
third aspect of Being. These twin processes. corresponding to two levels of 
autodetermination (ta‘ayyun), must not be thought of as sequential. They are 
concomitant and perpetual: God is fayyad ‘ala Listimrar, the eternal bestower 
of abundance.'*’ The Divine Perfections are the riches of the ‘hidden 
treasure’: “The Prototypes of the Universe (a°yan al-‘alam) are guarded by Him 
in His treasuries (khaza’in). His treasuries are His knowledge; what they 
contain is us’.'*° As each immutable prototype is merely the externalisation 
of a Name which exerts its authority (hukiz) over it, every being is the servant 
(Sabd) of a Name which is its lord (rabb), and its knowledge of God will never 
go beyond the Name that governs it.'*° 

What we are in the state of ‘immutable prototypes’ in God’s Knowledge is 
simply what we are predisposed to become in the state of existence (wujud). ‘9° 
The notion of isti‘dad or ‘predisposition’ which intervenes here is of capital 
importance because it has repercussions on the problem of destiny (gadar) 
and Divine Omnipotence on the one hand, and on the other hand it is related 
to the problem of the attribution of acts either to God or to created beings and 
consequently to the problem of Divine Justice. As Ibn ‘Arabi writes in the 
Fusus: ‘All that He knew of created beings was what they were [in the state of 
permanence, thubut|, and He only wanted what is .. .. What is produced [in 
existence] is what the possible was potentially in the state of permanence’.'?' 
Ibn “Arabi goes on to explain that the knowledge God possesses of this 
predisposition on the part of created things in the state of permanence to be 
what they become in the state of existence constitutes God’s irrevocable 
argument (hujjat Allah al-baligha) on the Day of Judgement. ‘For’, he writes, 
‘His will is one of His links with His objects. It is an assignation (nisba) which 
depends on His knowledge, and His knowledge is in turn an assignation 
which depends on the known object. In other words it is you and your states! 
So instead of the knowledge acting upon the object, it is the object that acts 
upon the knowledge and transmits to it of itself what it is in its essence.''?* 
Consequently, to those men who on the Day of Judgement will want to 
exonerate themselves God will retort: ‘J manifested you in existence in 


186. Cf Fusts, J, p.49. 

187. Fut., l, p.57. 
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although expressed this time not by the root KNZ as in the hadith qudsi but by the root KHZN. 

189. See above, pp.1 38-39. 
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conformity with [the knowledge] of your essence that you gave Me’.!%3 
Formulated in terms of the distinction between gada’ or pre-eternal decree 
and qadar or existentiated decree, this amounts to saying: ‘qada@’ is God’s 
decree regarding things according to what He knows of them and in them,... 
whereas qadar is the actual existentiation at a given moment of that for which 
things are predestined by their essence, and no more; and the qada’ only has 
effect on things through themselves.’'94 

But how are we to reconcile predestination understood in this way with 
the attribution of acts to God as this is expounded for example in the famous 
verse, ‘It is God who has created you--you and what you do’ (Qur’an 
37:96)?'9> On the night of Saturday 6th Rajab, 6 3 3/1236, Ibn ‘Arabi had a 
vision during the course of which he had a long discussion with God about 
this delicate issue. ‘Through a visual revelation God showed me His creation 
beginning from the very first being created, which was preceded by no other 
created being because God was all there was. He asked me: ‘“‘Is there any 
room there for confusion or perplexity?’’ ‘No’, I replied. And He said: 
‘Similarly, in everything you see in the way of contingent beings (al- 
muhdathat), there is nobody who in this matter has been granted any share 
whatever of influence or creation. I am He who creates things in causes and 
not through causes; so it is that they exist through My command’. . .. He said 
to me: “When I grant you knowledge of something observe the rules of 
propriety, because the Divine Presence will permit no contention”. I replied: 
‘That is precisely what I was saying: where is the contention and where is 
the propriety as long as You are He who creates both contention and 
propriety? Since it is You who create them, they must indeed exercise their 
status!’’ He said to me: ‘‘That’s fine! [But] when the Qur’an is recited, listen 
and keep quiet’’.19° I said to Him: “‘It’s up to You that it should be as You say. 
Create hearing so that J may listen, and create silence so that I may keep 
quiet! That which speaks to You now is none other than what You have 
created’’. He answered me: “‘I only create what I know, and what I know is in 
conformity with the object of My knowledge (ma akhlug illa ma ‘alimtu wa ma 
‘alimtu illa ma huwa al-ma‘lum ‘alayhi)’’.’'97 


193. Fut., IV, p.72. 

194. Fusus, I, p.131. 

195. There are other verses which, on the contrary, attribute acts to the created being, and 
others again which attribute them to God and to the servant simultaneously (cf. e.g. Qur’an 
8:17, ‘When you shot the arrows it was not you who shot the arrows but God who shot them’). 
The Emir ‘Abd al-Qadir al-Jaza ‘iri resolves this apparent ambiguity in the following way: ‘If Gcd 
has sometimes attributed acts to His servants. this is simply because they are forms and aspects of 
the One and Only Reality’—a statement which ts in perfect accord with Ibn ‘Arabi’s teaching. Cf. 
Ecrits spirituels, p.146 (mawgif 275). 

196. An allusion to Qur’an 7:204. 197. Fut., Il, p.204. 
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Ibn ‘Arabi also describes the process of the unfolding of Multiplicity out of 
Oneness as being an uninterrupted and perpetual succession of theophanies 
(tajalliyat) which are renewed'?® at every instant. God, He of the ‘hidden 
treasure’, in His desire to contemplate Himself epiphanises Himself in the 
forms of created beings. In the words of Ibn “Arabi, ‘The world is nothing 
other than His epiphanisation in the forms of the immutable essences which 
cannot exist without Him’.'9? And elsewhere he writes: ‘He is the mirror in 
which you see yourself, and you are the mirror in which He sees His Names 
and the manifestation of their status. And they are none other than He!’?°° 
Just as the Names merge with the Named from a certain point of view, but are 
differentiated from the point of view of their manifestation in the created 
beings over whom they exert their authority, so the theophanies are none 
other than the Mutajalli, ‘He who epiphanises Himself’, from the point of view 
of His Essence and yet are distinct from Him from the point of view of what 
receives them, because it is the receptacle that conditions the form of the 
theophany.*°' By virtue of their predispositions in the state of permanence 
(thubut), created beings are ‘theophanic loci’ of unequal purity: from the 
perfect transparency of the saint through to the opacity of the irreligious, the 
one and only light is diffused differently although without its own nature 
being in any way affected. Correspondingly, it is also the predisposition 
(isti;dad) which determines the capacity of each being to identify (both in all 
other people and in oneself) the theophanies for what they are: infinitely 
multiple and infinitely varied apparitions of the one and only Self-Epiphaniser 
(Mutajalli). It is reserved for the Perfect Man (insan kamil) alone—stainless 
mirror of the higher and lower realities (al-haqa’iq al-haqqiyya wa _ I- 
khalgiyya)—-to recognise God in this way in all His forms and so validate all 
beliefs (i‘tigadat) without exception: for, whether the created being wants it or 
not, knows it or not, ‘He is the Worshipped in everything one worships’, and 
every way that one chooses of portraying or representing Him possesses some 
divine ‘support’, some istinad ilahi.?°? 

During 627—the same year he wrote the Fusus—Ibn ‘Arabi also compiled 
an inventory (Fihris) of his works for Sadr al-Din Qunawi,?°? who had joined 


198. For the notion of ‘theophanies' cf. Mu‘jam, pp.2 57-69. 

199. Fusus, I, p.81. 200. Fusus, I, p.62. 
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up with him again in Damascus in 626 and was to remain with him for 
several years, aS we see from a number of sama‘s that show them together in 
626, 627, 628, 629, 630 and 634.7°4 One notes that this long period of 
companionship was devoted essentially to the study of those of Ibn ‘Arabi’s 
works whose esoteric nature is most pronounced: for example the ‘Anqd 
mughrib, the Kitab al-isra’ and Kitab maqam al-qurba, and above all the Fusuts 
which Ibn ‘Arabi transmitted to Qunawi during a session in which, as we saw 
earlier, QUnawi was the only hearer. Here we are fortunate in having the 
precious testimony of Jandi, who explains how Qunawi and he ‘received’ the 
Fusus. ‘While my master and guide Muhammad b. Ishaq b. Yusuf al-Qunawi 
was giving me acommentary on the prologue to the book [i.e. the Fustis|, the 
inspiration of the world of the mystery manifested its signs upon him and the 
Breath of the Merciful (al-nafas al-rahmani) began to breathe in rhythm with 
his breathing. The air from his exhalations and the emanation of his precious 
breaths submerged my inner and outer being. His ‘‘secret’’ governed my 
‘‘secret”’ (batini) in a strange and immediate manner and produced a perfect 
effect upon my body and my heart. In this way God gave me to understand in 
the commentary on the prologue the contents of the entire book, and in this 
proximity inspired in me the preserved contents of its secrets. When the 
shaikh [Qunawi] realised what had happened to me, and that by this means 
the divine decree had been fulfilled, he related to me that he too had asked our 
master, the author [of the Fustis], to provide him with a commentary on the 
book; and that he [Ibn ‘Arabi], through giving him a commentary on the 
prologue, had made him perceive the core of the quintessence reserved for 
those who are endowed with intellect, and had produced in him a strange 
effect by virtue of which he had understood the contents of the entire 
work. ’7°5 

Ibn ‘Arabi was to remember 628 (1230-31) as the year in which God 
spoke with him as He spoke to Moses,””° ‘without intermediary on the blessed 
plain (al-buq‘a al-mubaraka, Qur'an 28:30) and in a space the size of the palm 
of one’s hand,?°7 in a language that bears no resemblance to created 
language; what is understood by the person hearing it is precisely what is 
uttered. From what He told me | understood this in particular: ‘‘Be a heaven 


204. Cf. R.G. §§ 2, 30, 70, 135, 142. 150, 313, 414, 484, 639. 

205. Sharh al-fusus, pp.9-10. 

206. Fut. IV, p.485; cf. also Kitab al-mubashshirat (ms, Bayazid 1686, f° 60b; Ms. Fatih 5 322. 
f° 92), where Ibn ‘Arabi specifies that the vision occurred during the night of Thursday 20 Rabr 
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manuscript (min billa ‘ala qadr al-kaff), is a conjecture: the normal meaning of the word 
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of revelation (sama° wahy), an earth of water-sources (ard yanbu‘) and a 
mountain of immutability (jabal taskin).”"’ 


* 


Less than a year later, in Safar 629/December 1231, the Shaikh al-Akbar 
completed the first draft of the Futuhat makkiyya. In the introduction to the 
first volume of his critical edition, O. Yahia states that Ibn ‘Arabi subse- 
quently departed ‘on a pilgrimage to Mecca to celebrate solemnly the 
completion of his prestigious work’. Unfortunately, he provides no reference 
in support of his statement. Perhaps he is simply relying on a number of late 
sources?°® which—basing themselves here as elsewhere on Fayruzabadi’s 
fatwa—declare that when Ibn ‘Arabi had finished the Futuhat he went off to 
Mecca and placed the sheets of the work on the roof of the Ka‘ba. One year 
later (if we are to believe these sources) he gathered up the pages of his book 
and noted that bad weather had left them untouched. This anecdote, which 
Fayruzabadi is apparently the first author to record, is not particularly 
credible. That the Shaikh al-Akbar went to the holy places to celebrate the 
completion of a work whose very first lines were inspired and written in the 
sacred sanctuary of the Ka‘ba is at least a plausible hypothesis. But it is 
difficult to imagine him climbing onto the roof of God's House, the Bayt Allah, 
to deposit the Futuhat: such a gesture would surely show a lack of respect 
with regard both to the House and its Master which totally contradicts Ibn 
‘Arabi’s own teaching. Also, it is a long way from Damascus to Mecca, with 
very many stops: however, nowhere in the writings of the Shaikh does one 
find any trace of a reference to a stay outside of Syria after the year 620. 
Perhaps, on the other hand, it is a question of one of those miraculous 
journeys he appears sometimes to have performed. Regarding supernatural 
travels of this kind we have the following account by Qunawl, preserved by 
Jandi.?°9 ‘As he [i.e. Ibn ‘Arabi] was leaving Damascus one day by one of the 
gates, he suddenly felt an urge to perform the tawaf or circumambulations 
round the Ka‘ba; at that very same instant he found himself at the gate of 
Mecca. He proceeded to perform the ritual circumambulations. When the 
hour for the siesta arrived, he went to the house of a friend in Mecca and had 
a siesta. On waking, he repeated his ablution and left barefoot to perform the 
tawaf again. After finishing the tawaf and the prayer in the mosque, he 
remembered his disciples in Damascus and also his family, who needed him, 
and he [instantaneously] found himself back at the gate of Damascus. When 


208. For example Sha‘rani, Yawaqit, p.10; Manaqib Ibn ‘Arabi, p.76. 
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he arrived home Shaikh Sadr al-Din asked him: ‘‘Master, what have you done 
with your shoes?” “I forgot them at somebody's house in Mecca.” “You 
mean to say that during these three hours that you were absent you went to 
and returned from Mecca?” ‘‘Yes’’, the Shaikh replied . . .. Shaikh Sadr al-Din 
made a note of the day and the time. Some time later the friends [from Mecca] 
returned [to Damascus] bringing with them the Shaikh’s sandals, and they 
related that he had indeed appeared on such-and-such a day at such-and- 
such an hour and had left barefoot after the siesta to go and perform the 
tawaf—'‘for it was the custom of our shaikh when performing the tawaf to 
take them off. When the people in the haram got wind of his presence they 
went to join him; but all of a sudden he disappeared, leaving his sandals with 
us.’ Jand? adds at the end of this account a detail which is not without 
interest. He explains that this was not a case of what is ordinarily known as 
tayy al-ard, or retreating of the earth beneath the feet of saints, but an 
instance of something unique and specific to the Seal of Saints. This comment 
would seem capable of interpretation in the following way: tayy al-ard refers 
to the power certain saints possess of being able rapidly to traverse long 
distances with every step they take, but, rapid though the journey may be, 
they still perform a journey nonetheless. However, in the case of Ibn ‘Arabi as 
described by Qunawi, there is instantaneous translocation: he only had to 
think of Mecca to find himself there immediately, and the same thing 
happened to him on his return. 

Three years later, in 632/1234, Ibn ‘Arabi embarked on a second draft of 
the Futuhat; this, he explains, included a number of additions and a number 
of deletions as compared with the previous draft.?!° Essentially it was simply a 
matter of stylistic variants or doctrinal nuances which did not involve any 
substantial modification of the text or its content. 


* 


At the very start of this same year, 632, on the first of Muharram (26 
September 1234), Ibn ‘Arabi wrote the Jjaza for Sultan Ashraf,?"' who had 
seized the throne from his nephew Nasir Dawud in 626. This Ayyubid prince 
was clearly anxious to preserve strict orthodoxy in his realm.??? In 628 he 
ordered the imprisonment of Shaikh ‘Alt Hariri, whom ‘Izz al-Din Sulami had 
accused of heresy; Abu Shama. who is above suspicion of anti-Sufi prejudice, 
states that the Haririyya had been shamelessly contravening the shari‘a.*'? 
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At the same time Ashraf decided to expel the Qalandariyya: a sect, rather 
than a tariqa,*'+ which had established itself in Damascus in 616 along with 
the arrival of Jamal al-Din Sawi, and which was notorious for its total 
disregard for the Law. During the following year, 629, Ashraf converted a 
brothel into a mosque, which he named very simply masjid al-tawba, ‘mosque 
of repentance’; and he relieved the theologian Sayf al-Din al-Amidi of his 
office—according to Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi he objected to his rationalistic 
tendencies—and had him put under house arrest.*'> 

Al-Ashraf’s death in 635/1237, followed shortly afterwards by the death 
of Kamil, triggered off a fresh war of succession which lasted two years; finally 
Salih Isma‘il, another of ‘Adil’s sons, ascended to the throne. A while after his 
enthronement Salih Isma‘il came into conflict with the jurist ‘Izz al-Din, who 
attacked him from the pulpit for his alliance with the Franks. Salih’s reaction 
was immediate: he had ‘Izz al-Din expelled to Egypt. 





* 


Meanwhile, Ibn ‘Arabi divided his time and the last years of his life between 
the composition of a number of works?"® (including his Diwan), the revision of 
the Futuhat (he completed the second draft in 636/1238), and teaching his 
disciples. ‘Tell your disciples: Make the most of my existence before I go!’,*"? 
God had commanded him one day. That seems to have been precisely what 
they did, gathering more and more frequently around the master to listen to 
the reading of his works. But on 22 Rabi‘ II 6387! the pilgrim arrived at the 
end of his long terrestrial journey. The Shaikh al-Akbar left his disciples to 
perform a mi‘raj from which there would be no return: one that would lead 
him to the rafig al-a‘la, the Supreme Friend. 

Did he die peacefully at home? None of our credible sources of information 
entitles us to suppose that his death occurred in dramatic circumstances. 
However, in Damascus a strange legend has been transmitted from 
generation to generation right down to the present day, which every 
Damascene considers it his duty to relate if one so much as mentions the 
name of Ibn ‘Arab? in his presence. The story goes that Sidi Muhyi I-Din was 
assassinated by a group of men—apparently jurists—in front of whom he 


214. This is the term (which apart from anything else is somewhat anachronistic for the start 
of the thirteenth century) used to describe the Qalandariyya by Tahsin Yazici in his article on the 
subject in EP, s.v. 

215. For these various events cf. From Saladin to the Mongols, pp.209-11. 

216. See the chronological table in Appendix 1. 

217. Fut., I, p.723. 

218. The Nafh gives 28 Rabi‘ II, but our other sources—including Abu Shama who was 
himself present at Ibn ‘Arabi's burial—say 22 Rabi‘ II. 
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had imprudently declared at a gathering: ‘The lord whom you worship is 
beneath my feet’ (rabbukum tahta qadami). It is said that the criminals were 
severely punished, and that the decision was made to bury the Shaikh al- 
Akbar on the very spot where the tragic event had occurred. But when they 
were digging his grave they discovered a chest filled with gold at the very 
same spot where he had been during the gathering. The teller of the story 
hastens to add that the Shaikh had wanted to show that really those corrupt 
jurists worshipped nothing but the goods of this world. This quite literal 
‘golden legend’ has a certain flavour to it, but it is a complete fabrication, very 
probably invented by a story-teller in search of a public. We possess several 
accounts of Ibn ‘Arabi’s death and funeral—in particular the account by his 
contemporary Abu Shama?’'?—-and none of them mentions any incident of 
the kind. Yunini’s version, written only slightly after the event, specifies that 
three individuals took charge of performing the funerary rites for the 
deceased: the gadi Ibn Zaki, Imad Ibn Nahhas, and Jamal al-Din b. “Abd al- 
Khaliq.°’° The first of these men, as we well know, was Ibn ‘Arabi's protector 
and host. The second, Imad al-Di ‘Abd Allah b. Hasan Ibn al-Nahhas (d. 
654), was according to Abu Shama ‘an ascetic (zahid), a good man, one of the 
greatest and the noblest’;?*' according to the Wafi??? he was a reliable 
transmitter in spite of being deaf, and we know from elsewhere that he 
transmitted hadiths to Ibn ‘Arabi.’?> As for the third person, to date it has not 
proved possible to identify him. 

According to another legend, transmitted and perhaps even forged by al- 
Qari al-Baghdadi, at Ibn ‘Arabi’s death Damascus went into mourning for 
three days. ‘The sultan, the viziers. princes, ‘ulama’ and jurists all joined the 
funeral procession, and the traders shut up their shops for three days as a sign 
of mourning.’**4 If this had really happened Aba Shama, who himself 
attended the Shaikh al-Akbar’s funeral service, would not have failed to tell 
us; in fact he confines himself to the sober remark that Ibn ‘Arabi had a ‘fine 
burial’ (jandza hasana). A few rather moving lines in the Futuhat inform us of 
Ibn “Arabi’s own wishes: ‘I ask of God, both for myself and for my brothers, 
that when our lives reach their end the person who performs the prayer for 
the dead over us should be a servant whose “hearing, sight and speech”’ are 
God’’.??5 May it be so for me, for my brothers, for our children, for our fathers, 


219. Tarajim, p.170. 220. Waf?, IV, p.175. 221. Tarajim, p.189. 

222. Waf?. XVI, p.1 32. 223. Fut., IV, p.524. 224. Managib Ibn ‘Arabi, p.24. 

225. This is a reference to the hadith qudsi frequently cited by Ibn ‘Arabi (Bukhari, tawadu’). 
According to him it designates the ‘supreme identity’—that is, the identity of Haqq, Divine 
Reality. and khalq, the world of creation (cf. Fut., I, p.406, ITT, p.68, IV, pp.20, 24, 30)}——-which is 
‘realised’ by saints through the practice of supererogatory works (qurb al-nawéfil). In this station 
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our wives, our friends, and for all Muslims among men and among the 
jinns’.?>° 

When a ‘prayer of request’ (du‘a’) is completed, the prescribed response for 
those who are witnesses to it is amin, ‘So be it’. That will be my response here, 
just as it has doubtless been the response murmured throughout the 
centuries, from generation to generation, by stunned and grateful readers of 
the Shaikh a]l-Akbar. 





God is perceived as being the servant's very being, which is what He had been for all eternity. See 
further mawgif 132 in the Emir ‘Abd el-Kader’s Ecrits spirituels (pp.94-8). 
226. Fut., I. p.530. 
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AN the beginning of the Diwan al-ma‘arif' Ibn ‘Arabi describes the strange 
vision which became the point of departure for this small unpublished 
collection of poems. ‘Between the state of waking and sleep (ft waqi‘a) I saw 
an angel come towards me with a fragment of white light: one would have 
thought it was a fragment of sunlight. ‘‘What’s that?,’’ I asked. The reply 
came: ‘It is the sura al-Shu‘ara’”’.. ..2, Next I felt something like a hair rising 
from my chest up to my throat, and then to my mouth. It was an animal with 
a head, tongue, eyes and lips. Then it expanded until its head reached the two 
horizons—in both the East and the West. After that it contracted and 
returned into my chest. I then knew that my words (kalami) would reach the 
East and the West ....’ 

And so it was. Throughout the centuries following his death the Shaikh al- 
Akbar's teaching has continued to spread, more often than not by diffuse and 
subterranean means, reaching the most distant countries and finally 
embracing both East and West, Mashreq and Maghreb: Syria, Egypt, North 
Africa, Iran, Turkey, India, Indonesia, China. In all these countries one can 
detect the infiltration of Ibn ‘Arabi’s teaching at some time or other, in some 
or other form. 

This influence is undoubtedly easiest to spot in Sufi literature. The 
enormous corpus of Ibn ‘Arabi’s writings has given rise to a vast number of 
interpretative commentaries which have played a large part in making those 
writings known well beyond the limits of the Arabic-speaking world. In this 
respect the catalogue of a hundred and twenty commentaries on the Fusus al- 
hikam which has been compiled by O. Yahia3 (and the list is by no means 
complete) is highly significant. Many of these works have been written by 
Iranians (both Sunnites and Shi‘ites), sometimes in Arabic, sometimes in 
Persian; six of them are in Turkish. And there are many other texts that have 

1. Diwan al-ma‘arif, MS. Fatih 5322, f° 214. 


2. The expression is indecipherable. 
3. Histoire et classification, R.G. § 150. 
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been inspired by Ibn ‘Arabi’s teaching, both in prose and in verse, and written 
in all the vernacular languages of the umma: Urdu,* Malay> and probably 
(although the late lamented Joseph Fletcher was not able to confirm this 
before he died) Chinese.® The impact of the Shaikh al-Akbar’s works and 
thought has been so great that even outside the sphere of those who belonged 
to his school in the strict sense (QUnawi, Jandi, Qashani, Qaysari and, 
subsequently, Jami, Nabulusi and the Emir ‘Abd al-Qadir),’ later Sufi writers 
have adopted his technical vocabulary regardless of whether or not they refer 
to him explicitly, have borrowed some of the key ideas of his doctrine—often 
without knowing it—and have elaborated on a number of his theories.® 
And yet Ibn ‘Arabi’s influence on Sufism did not only make itself felt at the 
level of doctrine. The chains or silsilas—for example the ones given by 
Murtada al-Zabidi? and also by Sanitst in the Salsabil al-mu‘in'°— testify to the 


4. A large number of quotations and references can be found in Annemarie Schimmel’s 
Mystical Dimensions of Islam, Chapel Hill 1975. Nonetheless, it has plainly been works written in 
Arabic and Persian—above all those by Ahmad Sirhindi and Shah Wali Allah al-Dihlawi—that 
have played the major role in spreading Ibn ‘Arabi’s doctrine. For Sirhindi (often wrongly 
portrayed by modern Indian writers as a reincarnate Ibn Taymiyya) and his relationship to Ibn 
‘Arabi see Y. Friedmann’s thesis, Shaykh Ahmad Sirhindi, Montreal and London, 1971. For Shah 
Wali Allah see the study (historical rather than doctrinal) by Saiyid Athar ‘Abbas Rizvi, Shah 
Wali Allah and his times, Canberra 1980, and the article by ‘Abdul Haq Ansari, ‘Shah Waliy Allah 
attempts to revise wahdat al-wujud’, Islamic Quarterly, XXVIII.3, pp.1 50-64. 

5. We are especially indebted to Prof. Naquib al-Attas for exploring the Malay sources and 
revealing both the extent of Ibn ‘Arabi's influence and the vast range of debates that the 
interpretation of his writings has given rise to. See in particular his The Mysticism of Hamza al- 
Fansiri, Kuala Lumpur 1970, and Raniri and the wujudiyyah of 17th Acheh, Kuala Lumpur 1966. 

6. However, we do know anyway that even after the Cultural Revolution the Futuhat 
Makkiyya were still to be found in the only mosque in Peking which remained open during those 
troubled times (oral communication by M. Chodkiewicz). 

7. For the school of Ibn “Arabi, and especially for its growth in Persian culture, see the 
excellent study by James W. Morris, ‘Ibn ‘Arabi and his Interpreters’, Journal of the American 
Oriental Society, CVI (1986).3-4 and CVII (1987).1. This study contains pertinent remarks on 
the particular forms of expression—themselves influenced by the school and philosophy of 
Avicenna—that were used by Qunawi and his disciples, and which gave Ibn ‘Arabi’s doctrine a 
somewhat different emphasis from what we find in Ibn “Arabi’s own writings, where ‘warmth’ is 
never separable from ‘light’. 

8. Asystematic study of Islamic manuscripts from North Africa remains a major desideratum; 
but in any case Ibn ‘Arabi’s influence and explicit references to his writings are easy to detect ina 
800d number of published works, especially those by al-Hajj ‘Umar. However, it seems that quite 
often expurgated summaries (particularly by Sha‘rani) have been used in preference to Ibn 
‘Arabi’s own works. 

9. Murtada al-Zabidi, ‘Igd al-jawhar al-thamin (s.vv. Uwaysiyya; Ibn ‘Arraq) and Ithaf al-asfiya’ 
(s.vv. Hatimiyya; Sadriyya). 

Io. al-Salsabil al-mu‘in fi |-tara’ ig al-arba‘in, in the margin of the Cairo edition of al-Masa’ il al- 
, “shr, 1353H, pp.70-72. 
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transmission of the khirga akbariyya from generation to generation. From 
Syria—where the Shaikh al-Akbar died in 6 3 8—via Iran, this khirga pursued 
its path indefatigably to re-emerge eventually in the Islamic West in the 
nineteenth century in the person of the Emir ‘Abd al-Qadir;** and it continues 
to be transmitted today almost everywhere in the Islamic world. 

Read, meditated upon, commented on and venerated in abundance, the 
Shaikh al-Akbar was to experience a quite exceptional posterity which in the 
eyes of his disciples was not so much the sign ofa prolific genius as the proof of 
the spiritual authority he had been appointed to exert over the saints of the 
Muslim community. But there is more to the matter than that. Anyone who 
has read Ibn ‘Arabi knows very well that for him the umma, the religious 
community on whose behalf the Prophet had said he would intercede on the 
Day of Judgement, is not limited exclusively to the historical Muslim 
community but encompasses all human communities.'? It would have been 
quite inconceivable for the Shaikh al-Akbar to restrict the scope of influence 
of his own baraka to Muslims alone, according to the strict sense of the term 
‘Muslim’. As supreme heir to he who was sent as a ‘mercy for the worlds’, it 
was not enough for him to be a source of inspiration to saints (awliya’) and a 
source of gnosis to gnostics (‘arifuin): he wished to be a source of hope for all 
created beings. In his own words: ‘Thanks be to God, I am not one of those 
who love vengeance and punishment. On the contrary, God has created me 
as a mercy and has made of me an heir to the mercy of him to whom it was 
said: ‘‘We have sent you only as a mercy towards the worlds” (Qur’an 
21:107)'."3 Elsewhere he affirms again: ‘Of the angels whom He has created, 
God has positioned four as bearers of the Throne, at the four columns that 
hold it up.... He has attributed various degrees of excellence to these 
columns, and has placed me at the most excellent of them and has made me 
one of the bearers of the Throne. Indeed apart from the angels whom He has 
created to bear the Throne, God also possesses forms (suwar) from the human 
race which sustain the Throne, the Seat of the Merciful. Iam one of them, and 


11. Cf. the Emir Abd el-Kaler, Ecrits spirituels, introduction, where M. Chodkiewicz gives 
information about a few of the paths of transmission of the khirqa akbariyya down to the present 
day. See also my Arabic master’s dissertation, L’ Emir ‘Abd al-Qadir et la khirqa akbariyya, Paris IV. 
1980. 

12. The text of the hadith is ‘shafa‘ati li ahl al-kaba’ ir min ummati’. Cf. Tirmidhi, giyama, 11; Ibn 
Maja, zuhd, 27. Hallaj, who did not understand the real meaning of ‘ummati’, reproached the 
Prophet for excluding the non-Muslim communities from his intercession. In this connection it 
will be noted that in his Rah al-bayan Isma‘il Haqqi mentions a text of Ibn “Arabi (which has so far 
not been found) which explains that one of the purposes of the great gathering of prophets at 
Cordoba in 586 had to do with this mistake by Hallaj: they had come together to intercede on his 
behalf with Muhammad. Cf. Seal of the Saints, pp. I 32-33. 

13. Fut., IV, p.163. 
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the column which is the best of all is mine: it is the treasury of Mercy. He has 
therefore made me an absolutely merciful being (rahiman mutlaqan)’."4 


* 


Some interpreters of Ibn ‘Arabi—both Muslim and non-Muslim, eastern and 
western—have seen in his work nothing but an inspired metaphysical 
construction, and have obscured this fundamental dimension of universality 
and generosity which characterises both his person and his work without 
appreciating the seriousness of the amputation that in so doing they have 
inflicted on the Akbarian heritage. ‘God was shown to me in my inner being 
(fi sirri) during a vision, and He said to me: ‘‘Make My servants know what 
you have perceived of My generosity . . .. Why do My servants despair of My 
mercy when My mercy embraces everything?’’’'> This leitmotif of Divine 
Compassion reaching out to all beings gives the work of the Seal of 
Muhammadan Sainthood its dominant quality: the quality of a universal 
message of hope, of a haunting reminder that Rahma, Mercy, will have the 
last word. Because all men worship God whether they know it or not, because 
it is the Sigh of the Merciful who has brought them into existence, because 
each of them bears within him the imprint of one of the infinitely multiple 
Faces of the One, it is to eternal bliss that they have been and are being guided 
from the beginning of eternity. As a messenger of Divine Mercy, Ibn ‘Arabi 
also wished to be its instrument; that is what he was in this world through the 
token of a saintliness whose effects were not extinguished with his death. He 
will also be its instrument in the other world because, as he has promised, on 
the Day of Judgement he will intercede on behalf of everyone who comes 
within his sight.'° 


14. Fut., Ill, p.431. 


15. Fut., I, p.708. 
16. Fut., I, p.617; see above, chapter 3. 
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YEAR 


17 Ramadan 


560/1165 


567/1171 


568/1172 


5575/1180 


578/1182 


580/1184 


58 3/1187 


586/1190 


PLACE 


Murcia 


Seville 


Cordoba 


Seville 


Andalusia* 


Cordoba 


] 


Chronological table of Ibn ‘Arabi’s life 


REFERENCES 


Wafi, IV, 178: 
Nafh, II, 163. 


Nafh, Ul, 162. 


Above, Chapter 2. 


Fut., I, 331. 


Fut., I], 425: & 
Chapter 2. 


Fusus, I, I10. 


BIOGRAPHICAL EVENTS 


Birth of Ibn ‘Arabi on Monday night. 


His family settles in Seville. 


Meeting at around this time with the 
philosopher Averroes. 


Reads the Qur’an under Shaikh Abu Bakr 
b. Saf al-Lakhmi. 


Begins his sulak under Shaikh ‘Uryabi. 


Vision of all the prophets. 


*No specific place name is mentioned in the document or documents in question. 


HISTORICAL EVENTS 


Death of ‘Abd al-Qadir 
al-Jilani. 


Death of Ibn Mardanish, 
Sultan of the Levant. 
Saladin abolishes the 
Fatimid caliphate at Cairo. 


Start of the reign of Caliph 
Nasir. 


Start of the reign of the 
Almohad Ya‘qub al- 
Mansur. 


Saladin recaptures 
Jerusaiem. 


The Third Crusade. 


g67Z 


586/11g90 


586/1190 


586/1190 


586/1190 


587/1191 


Seville 


Seville 


Andalusia* 


Andalusia* 


Marchena 


Seville 


Andalusia* 


Fut., IV, 156. 


Fut., IV, 162. 


Fut., I, 7. 


Fut., IV, 476. 


Fut., I, 8. 


Fut., J, 616; 0, 475, 682. 


Fut., I, 277. 


Put., I, 187. 


Fut., I], 371. 


Receives the verse ‘qui in kana Frederick the First takes 
aba’ukum ...’ (Qur’an 9:24) ina Konya. 
cemetery in Seville. 


Receives the verse ‘innama yastajibu The Almohads sign a truce 
alladhina yasma‘iin’. with Castile. 


Meets Musa al-Sadrani, disciple of Abu 
Madyan and one of the seven abdal. 


Vision concerning the hadith: ‘Judge 
yourselves before you are judged’. 


Initiatory encounter with a man 
belonging to the category of ‘hawariyyun’ . 


Frequents Shaikh Abu Ya‘qub al-Kumi. 


Meets ‘Abd al-Majid b. Salama, khatib of 
Marchena. 


Meets Yusuf al-Mughawir, one of the 
bakka’un, and ‘Ali al-Salawi, ‘min ah! 


al-dahk’. 


Is present at the conversion of a 
philosopher who had denied miracles. 


Execution of Suhrawardi. 


L6 


YEAR 


589/1193 


Ramadan 
589/1193 


590/1194 


PLACE 


Algeciras 


Ceuta 


Tlemcen 


Tunis 


REFERENCES 


Jandi, Sharh, 220. 


Fut., I, 617. 


Putte 32: 


Fut., [V, 66, 498. 


Fut., 1, 379. 
Fut., I, 9. 
Fut., IV, 129. 


Diwan, 332. 


Fut., III, 224. 


Fut., I, 186: & see 
Chapter 6. 


Fut., IN, 338. 


BIOGRAPHICAL EVENTS HISTORICAL EVENTS 





Has the vision of his destiny. Death of Saladin. 


Meets Shaikh Ibn Tarif, disciple of Shaikh 
Abt |-Rabi® al-Malaqi. 


Attends courses by the muhaddith ‘Abd 
Allah al-Hajari. 


Vision of the Prophet, who reprimands Castile attacks the Seville 
him for his attitude towards Aba ‘Abd region. 

Allah al-Tarsusi. 

Meets the poet Abu Yazid al-Fazazi. 

Frequents Shaikh ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Mahdawi. 


Meets the son of Ibn Qasi. 


Realises he is Heir to the Knowledge of 
the Prophet. 


Gains access to the ‘Earth of Reality’. 
Meets Khadir for the second time. 


Composes a poem in the Great Mosque at 
Tunis. 


— Seville 

~- Seville 

— Near Rota 

— Seville 
§$91/1195 Fez 
591/1195 — 
592/1196 Seville 


Fut., Ul, 338. 


Fut., I, 222 & Chapter 5. 


Fut., I, 186 & Chapter 5. 


Preface to the 


K. al-Mashahid. 


Durra § 3. 


Fut., Hl, 140. 


Fut., Ill, 186-87. 


Fut., IV, 220; Ill, 140. 


Fut., IV, 541. 


Fut., I, 32. 


K. nasab al-khirga. 


Leaves for Seville and on arriving 
discovers that one of the ‘rijal al-ghayb’ 
has divulged his verses. 

Death of Ibn ‘Arabi’s father. 

Third encounter with Khadir. 

Writes the Kitab al-mashahid al-qudsiyya. 
Leaves for Fez, where he marries off his 


two sisters. 


Gains access to the ‘Abode of the Pact 
between plants and the Pole’. 


Gains access for the first time to the 


‘Abode of Light’. 
Predicts the victory of the Almohads at Victory of the Almohads at 
Alarcos. Alarcos. 


Meets Muh. b. Qasim al-Tamimi, who 
transmits to him traditions regarding the 
saints of Fez. 


Receives hadiths from A. b. M. al-‘Arabi, 
descendant of the qadi Ibn al-‘Arabi. 


Ya‘qub al-Mansur reaches 
the gates of Madrid. 


Receives the khirga from ‘Abd al-Rahman 
b. ‘Ali al-Qastallani. 


667 


YEAR 


593/1196-97 


593/1196-97 


594/1197-98 


594/1197-98 


PLACE 


Fez 


Fez 
Ceuta 


Fez 


REFERENCES 


Fut., IV, 153. 


Fut., 1, 491; Il, 486. 


Fut., IV, 76. 


Fut., IV, 503; 1, 244. 


Fut., HI, 345-50; 
Kitab al-isra’. 


Diwan, 333-37. 


K. nasab al-khirgqa. 


Fut. II, 348. 


BIOGRAPHICAL EVENTS HISTORICAL EVENTS 


Vision of all the mawagif of the Last Ten-year truce between 

Judgement. Ya‘qtb al-Mansitr and 
Alfonso the Eighth of 
Castile. 


Gains access to the ‘Abode of Light’ for 
the second time and becomes a ‘face with 
no nape’. 


Encounters the Pole of his time. 
Meets M. b. Qasim al-Tamimi again. 


Ibn ‘Arabi's ‘Ascension’, and composition Death of Abu Madyan. 
of the Kitab al-isra’. 


Realises he is the Seal of Muhammadan 
Sainthood. 


Receives the khirga from M. b. Qasim al- 
Tamimi. 


Divulges a divine secret. 

God reproaches him and informs him He 
has removed the secret from the breast 
of those to whom he had divulged it. 

Ibn ‘Arabi returns to Fez with his disciple 
Habashi to verify this. 


oot 


595/1198-99 


Ramadan 
595/1199 


597/1200 


Muharram 597/ 
Oct.-Nov. I200 


597/1200-1 


597/1200-I 


Ronda 


Seville 
Cordoba 


Granada 


Murcia 


Almeria 


Salé 


Tjisal 


Marrakech 


Fez 


Bougie 


Bougie 


K. al-kutub, 9. 


Fut., 1, 154. 


Fut., IV, 9: I, 187. 


K. al-kutub, 10. 


Fut., I, 334; 1V, 263 & 
preface to Mawaai'. 


Ruh, 82. 


Fut., 1, 261. 


Fut., H, 436. 


Fut., Il, 436. 


Hilyat al-abdal, 8. 


K. al-ba’, 11; 


K. al-kutub, 49. 


Encounter with M. b. Ashraf al-Rundi, 
one of the seven abdal, 


Bids farewell to his masters in Seville. 
Attends the funeral of Averroes. 


Meets Shaikh ‘Abd Allah. 


Bids farewell to Ibn Saydabun. 


Composes the Mawagi‘ al-nujiim in 
11 days for Habashi. 


Bids farewell to Shaikh al-Kumi. 

Gains access to the ‘Abode of Proximity’. 
Vision of the Throne. During the vision 
he is instructed to take M. al-Hassar as 
his companion to the East. 

Meets M. al-Hassar. 

Inserts a chapter concerning the heart in 
a copy of the Mawagqi‘ al-nujiim. 


Sees himself united with the stars and the 
letters of the alphabet. 


Death of YaSqtb al-Mansur. 


Death of Averroes. 


‘Adil becomes sultan of 
Damascus. 


Death of Ibn al-Jawzi. 


Terrible famine in Egypt. 


Earthquakes in Syria. 


Flooding of the 
Guadalquivir. 


Toe 


YEAR 


598/1201 


Ramadan 
598/1202 


598/1202 


598/1202 


598/1202 


PLACE 


Tunis 


Cairo 


Hebron 
Jerusalem 
Medina 


Mecca 


REFERENCES 


Fut., I, 98. 
Fut., I, 667. 
Fut., I, 98; 
Ruh § 9. 


Ruh §§ 9, 10. 


Fut., I, ro. 


Khutba of the Fut. 


Fut., 1, 47-51. 


Preface to the Tarjuman. 


BIOGRAPHICAL EVENTS 


Frequents Shaikh ‘Abd al-‘Aziz Mahdawi. 


Receives a tablet from the treasury of the 
Ka‘ba. 


Final departure from the Muslim West for 
the East. 


Is reunited with M. al-Khayyat and his 
brother A. al-Hariri (or Harrar). 


Meditates at the grave of Abraham. 
Prays in al-Aqsa Mosque. 
Visits the tomb of the Prophet. 


Sees himself consecrated as Seal of 
Muhammadan Sainthood. 


Meets the fata al-fa’it and reads in him the 
spiritual secrets which will be recorded in 
the Futuhat. 


Close association with Abu Shuja‘ b. 
Rostem, imam of the sanctuary of 
Abraham, and his daughter Nizam, who 
inspires the Tarjuman al-ashwag. 


HISTORICAL EVENTS 





Wd 
eo) 
1) 


599/1202-3 


12 Jumada | 
599/1203 


Rabi‘ I 
600/Nov. 1203 


600/1203-4 


24 Dhu I-Hijja 


600/1204 


6011/1204 


Taif 


Mecca 


Mecca 


Mecca 


Medina 


K. nasab al-khirga. 


Fut., I, 318-19. 


Fut., |, 638; II, 15. 


Fut. I, 603; Il, 262. 


R.G. 480; preface to the 


Mishkat. 


Preface to the Hilyat al- 
abdal., 


Preface and conclusion 
to the Ruh R.G. 630, 


sama § 4. 


Preface to Taj al-rasa’ il: 
Fut. I, 700-1. 


R.G. 736, sama’ § I. 


Fut., IV, 193. 


Receives the khirga from Yunus b. Yahya 
al-Hashimi. 


Vision of the Ka‘ba made of gold and 
silver bricks. 


Encounter with the spirit of the son of 
Harun al-Rashid. 


Meets Musa al Qurtubi, muezzin of the 
haram. 


Writes the Mishkat al-anwar. Malik ‘Adil receives the 
futuwwa investiture. 


Meditates at the tomb of ‘Abd Allah Ibn 
‘Abbas. Writes the Hilyat al-abdal. 


Writes the Rih al-quds and reads the 
work to seventeen disciples including 
Habashi and Qunawi’s father. 


Dispute with the Ka‘ba; composition of The Crusaders take 
the Taj al-ras@’ il. Constantinople. 


Reading of the Taj al-rasa’il before 
Habashi and Qunawi's father. 


Death of Maimonides. A fire 
ravages the caliph’s palace 
in Baghdad. The Franks 
attack Hama and recapture 
Sidon. 


Visits the tomb of the Prophet. 


€ot 





YEAR PLACE REFERENCES 
601/1204 Jerusalem R.G. 26, 68, 169, 205. 
601/1204-5 Baghdad R.G. 639, sama‘s 
§§ 1.5. 
601/1204-5 Mosul Muhadarat, 1, 7; Hl, 184; 
Fut., HI, 17. 
= — R.G. 762. 
601/1204-5 Mosul Muhadarat, I, 237: I, 
240, 259; Fut., IV, 490. 
= — K. nasab al-khirqa. 
29 Ramadan — R.G. 639, 
601/1205 sama § 7. 
602/1205 Konya R.G. 28, 33, 78. 
Safar 602/1T205 Konya K. al-amr al-muhkam, 
trans. Palacios, 236. 
602/1205 Damascus Fut., I, 250; & 


Chapter 9. 


BIOGRAPHICAL EVENTS HISTORICAL EVENTS 





Writes the Kitab al-jalala, the Kitab al-azal, 
the Kitab al-alif and the Kitab al-hu. 


Reads the Rih to Ibn Sukayna. Leaves for 
Anatolia accompanied by Qunawi's 
father. 


Meets Thabit b. ‘Antar, imitator of the 
Qur'an. 
Writes the Kitab al-Tanazzulat al- 


mawsiliyya. 


Receives hadiths from A. b. Mas‘ad 
al-Mawsili. 


Receives the khirga khadiriyya from ‘Ali b. 
Jami‘, disciple of Qadib al-Ban. 


Reading of the Ruh to nine disciples 
including Habashi and Qunawi’s father. 


Writes the R. al-anwar, the K. al-‘azama 
and the K. al-amr al-muhkam. 


Genghis Khan reaches the 
Yellow River. 


Meets Shaikh Awhad al-Din Kirmani. 


Meets Mas‘td al-Habashi, a ‘madman of 
God’, 


Pot 


602/1205-06 
Wednesday 14 
Shawwal 602/1206 
19 Sha‘ban 
6003/1207 


6003/1207 


604/1207-8 


606/1209 


Shawwal 
606/1210 


608/1212 


11 Ramadan 
608/1212 


Jerusalem 


Hebron 


Cairo 


The East* 


Mecca 


Aleppo 


The East* 


Baghdad 


Baghdad 


R.G. 297, 511, 548. 


R.G. 834. 


sama §9 of the Ruh. 


R.G. 177, 412. 


Fut., Il, 376, 407. 


K. al-mubashshirat, f° 


gI b. 


R.G. 738, sama’ § 2. 


Nafh, II, 175. 


Al-Mukhtasar . . . Ibn 
Dubaythi, Baghdad 


edition, 1951, p. 103. 


Fut., II, 529-30. 


Writes the K. al-‘iqd, the K. al-nuqaba’ and 
the K. al-mugni‘. 


Writes the K. al-yagin. 

Reading of the work before six listeners 
including Habashi, Ibn Sawdakin and A. 
al-Hariri (or al-Harrar). 


Writes the K. manzil al-manazil al- 
fahwaniyya and the K. jawab . . . Tirmidhi. 


Meets Aba Shuja‘ b. Rostem, Imam of the 
Maqam Ibrahim. 


Vision of the Prophet regarding the two 
rak‘a following the tawéf. 


Reading of the K. al-Tajalliyat. 
Studies Muslim’s Sahih with Aba 
]-Hasan b. Abi al-Bija’T. 

Meets the historian Ibn Dubaythi 


(d. 637/1239). 


Vision of the divine makr. 


Genghis Khan has himself 
proclaimed Emperor by the 
Turks and Mongols. 


Suhrawardi is sent to 
Damascus by the caliph. 


Malik Zahir rebuilds the 
citadel of Aleppo. 


Cot 





YEAR PLACE REFERENCES 

609/1212 The East* Muhadarat, I, 260; 
Fut., IV, 547. 

6110/1213 Aleppo Preface to Ibn 
Sawdakin’s commentary 
on the Tajalliyat. 

Rajab, Sha‘ban, Mecca Preface to the Tarjuman. 

Ramadan 61 1/end 

I214, early 1215 

6111/1215 Aleppo Dhakha'ir al-a‘lagq, 
preface. 

Ramadan Siwas Muhddarat, II, 241. 

612/1216 

End Ram. 612 Malatya Muhadarat, II, 241. 

10 Sha‘ban Malatya R.G. 736, sama’ § 2. 

61 3/1216 

6115/1218 — sama‘ §3 of the Ruh. 


BIOGRAPHICAL EVENTS 


Corresponds with the Seljug king 
Kayka’us. 


Reading of and commentary on the 
Tajalliyat. 


Writes the Tarjuman al-ashwagq. 


Writes the commentary on the Tarjuman 
at the request of Habashi and [bn 
Sawdakin. 


Vision of the victory of Kayka’ts at 
Antioch. 

Writes to Kayka’ts to tell him of the 
vision. 


Reading of the Taj al-rasa’il to several 
disciples, 


Reading of the Rih to several disciples. 


HISTORICAL EVENTS 





The Christians are 
victorious at Las Navas de 
Tolosa. 


Genghis Khan takes Peking. 


Death of Malik Zahir, King 
of Aleppo. Arrival of the 
Fifth Crusade. 


Deaths of Malik ‘Adil and 
Kayka’us. Mu‘azzam 
becomes King of Damascus. 


W 
Lo) 
On 


10 Safar 
6145/1218 


616/T219 


617/1220 


618/1221 


618/1221 


619/1222 


6620/1223 


18 Jumada I 
620/fune [1223 


621/1224 


6222/1225 


Aleppo 


Aleppo 


Malatya 


Syria 


Damascus 


Damascus 


End of Istilahat. 


R.G. 70, sama § 1; 
R.G. 414, 462. 


R.G. 412, sama § 1. 


Nafh, II, 170. 


Diwan, 91. 


R.G. 834, sama § 1; 


R.G. 26. 219, 386. 478. 


462, 551, 689. 


Writes the Istilahat sufiyya. 


Reading of the K. al-‘azama, K. maqam 
and K. al-mim to the ‘fourteen apostles’. 


Reading of the K. manzil al-manazil to 
three disciples including }bn Sawdakin 
and M. b. Baranqush al-Mu‘zzami, son-in- 
law of Ibn ‘Arabi. 


Birth of Ibn ‘Arabi’s younger son, 


Muhammad Sa‘d al-Din. Death of his 
companion Badr al-Habashi. 


Settles permanently in Syria. 


Vision regarding Ibn Sawdakin. 


Reading of the K. al-yaqin, K. maqsad 
al-asma@’, K. al-mim, etc. to Ayyub b. Badr 
al-Muari’. 


Saint Francis of Assisi goes 
to Egypt. The Crusaders 
take Damietta. 


The Mongols invade Persia. 


Failure of the Fifth Crusade. 


The Muslims recapture 
Damietta. 


Death of Najm al-Din 
Kubra. 


The Mongols take Kabul. 
Frederick the Second’s 
expedition to Africa; he 


deports the Muslims from 
Sicily. 


Death of Caliph Nasir. 


Lot 


YEAR 


623/1226 


20 Rabit I 
624/1227 


23 Dhua 
l-Qa‘da 
624/1227 


6225/1228 


22 Dhu |-Hijja 
626/Nov. 1229 


End Muharram 
627/Dec. 1229 


4 RabiS 
627/Feb. 12 30 


627/1230 


PLACE 





Damascus 


Damascus 


Syria* 


Syria* 


Damascus 


Syria* 


Damascus 


REFERENCES 


K. al-mubashshirat. 


K. al-mubashshirat. 


R.G. 736. 


R.G, 2, sama § 1. 


Fusus, |, p. 47- 


Fut. Il, 449. 


R.G. 142, sama 


§ 2: R.G. 414, R.G. 70. 


BIOGRAPHICAL EVENTS 


Vision of the Prophet, concerning angels’ 
superiority over men. 


Vision of the Prophet, concerning the 
resurrection of animals. 

Writes the K. thawab qada’ al-hawa' ij. 
Reading of the K. al-‘abddila to several 


disciples including Qunawi and Ibn 
Sawdakin. 


Vision of the Prophet, who hands him the 
book of the Fusus al-hikam. 


Vision of the Divine Ipseity. 


Writes the Fihris for Qanawi and gives 
him several sama‘s. 


HISTORICAL EVENTS 


Death of Saint Francis of 
Assisi. 


Death of Genghis Khan. 
Death of Mu‘azzam, Nasir 
Dawud, Sultan of 
Damascus, 


Damascus besieged by 
Kamil and Ashraf. Kamil 
hands Jerusalem over to 
Frederick the Second. 
Ashraf becomes King of 
Damascus. 


Death of Farid al-Din Attar. 


f 


c 
CO 


628/1231 


20 Rabi‘ J 
6228/1231 


628/1231 
Safar 629/ 
Dec. 1231 


9 Jumada } 


629/March 1232 


6 30/1233 


6 30/1233 


6 30/1233 


632/1234-35 


ist Muharram 
6 32/26-09-12 34 


Damascus 


Syria* 


Syria* 


Damascus 


Syria* 


Damascus 


Damascus 


Syria* 


Syria* 


Damascus 


R.G. 639 and R.G. 313. 


K. al-mubashshirat. 


R.G. 26, 619. 


R.G. 135. 


K. al-mubashshirat, 
MS. Fatih 5 322, f° 92. 


Athar al-bilad, Gottingen 
ed.. 1848. p. 334. 


R.G. 150. 


R.G. 484, sama& § 1. 


Ijaza li Malik . . ., 
preface. 


Gives Qunawi a sama‘ of the Ruh and the 
K. al-isra’. 


Vision in which God speaks to him on 
Mount Sinai as He had spoken to Moses. 


Gives ‘Abd al-Karim al-Bazzar a sama‘ of 
the K. al-jalala and K. al-alif. 


Finishes the first draft of the Futuhat. 
Vision in which Ibn ‘Arabi is told he will 
have a thousand spiritual children. 


Meets the geographer Qazwini, author of 
the Athar al-bilad. 


Reading of the Fuss to Qinawi. 
Reading of the K. al-mu‘ashsharat to 
Qunawi, ‘Imad al-Din Ibn al-‘Arabi, Ibn 
Arabi's elder son, and several other 


disciples. 


Begins the second draft of the Futuhat. 


Grants an ijaza for his works to Malik 
al-Ashraf, King of Damascus. 


The Mongols conquer Iran. 


Shaikh ‘Ali al-Hariri is 
imprisoned in Damascus. 


Death of Suhrawardi, 
author of the ‘Awéarif al- 
ma‘arif. 


60£ 





YEAR PLACE REFERENCES 
6 Rajab Syria* Fut.. Il, 204 
6 33/1236 
6 33/1236 Syria* R.G. 736, sama‘ 
§ 3; R.G. 67, sama® § 2; 
R.G. 414, sama‘ 
§ 3; sama‘s for the Fut. 
6 34/1237 Damascus R.G. 102 
6 34/1237 — R.G. 135. 
635/1237-38 — R.G. 18, 256, 262, 288, 
342,555. 587. 
6 36/12 38-39 = R.G. 80, 472, 539, 685. 
24 Rabi‘ I Damascus Fut., IV, 553. 
6 36/1238 


6 37/1239-40 


10 Rabi‘ IJ 


638/ ct. 1240 


22 Rabi‘ I 


638/Nov. 1240 


R.G. 135. 


R.G. 762, sama’ § 1. 


Tarajim, p. 170. 


BIOGRAPHICAL EVENTS 


Discussion with God regarding the 
attribution of acts. 


Grants a considerable number of sama‘s 
to an ever-increasing audience. 


Composes the Diwan. 
Gives several sama‘s for the Futuhat. 


Writes a number of treatises. 


Writes these works. 

Completes the second draft of the Futuhat. 
Grants a considerable number of sama‘s 
for the Futihat. 


Reads the Tanazzulat mawsiliyya to Ayyub 
b. Badr al-Muagri’. 


Death of the Shaikh al-Akbar; he is buried 
in the turbe of the Banu Zaki. 


HISTORICAL EVENTS 





Cordoba is recaptured by 
the Christians. 


Ashraf dies. Kamil besieges 
Damascus. Jawad becomes 
Sultan of Damascus. Death 
of Kamil. 


Malik Salih Isma‘il takes 
Damascus. 


The Mongols destroy Kiev. 


Or 


3r1 
2 
Ibn “Arabi and his links with the various Sufi currents in the Muslim West 


Ibn al-Tarif 











Aba |-Rabi‘ aJ-Malaqi 
‘Abd Allah al-Qalfat 


‘Abd al-Jalil 


Ibn al-‘Arif Ibn Ghalib Ibn ‘Arabi 


Abu Sabr Ayyub al-Fihri 
al-Ghazzal* 
Yusuf al-Kumi 
‘Abd Allah Mawruri 
“Abd al-‘Aziz Mahdawi 
Ahmad al-Salawi 

Abu Madyan Ibn ‘Arabi 
Ibn Saydabun 
Ibn Khamis al-Kinani 
Musa al-Sadrani 
Ayyub al-Fihri 

Ibn Qasi—his son—Ibn ‘Arabi 


Ibn al-Kharrat al-Azdi* 
Ibn Barrajan Ibn ‘Arabi 
Ibn Ghalib 


Mirtuli 
Ibn Qassum 

Ibn Mujahid Yusuf al-Shubarbuli Ibn ‘Arabi 
Ayyub al-Fihri 


Ibn Tarif 


* Affiliation uncertain. 
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The teachers in traditional religious disciplines frequented 
by Ibn ‘Arabi in the Muslim West 


Here is a list of the teachers in the traditional religious disciplines whom Ibn 
‘Arabi frequented: it is based for the most part on the Ijaza, and sometimes 
supplemented by information preserved in other works. The names of ‘ulama’ 
of minor importance are preceded by two asterisks; if famous, by three. 
Where possible their names are followed by date of death, some indication of 
the teaching given, the number of the corresponding entry in Ibn al-Abbar’s 
Takmila (Tak. =the Codera edition; Tak. b.=the edition by A. Bel and M. 
Bencheneb, Algiers, 1910), by the reference in the Jjaza (Jj.) and finally by 
references in other of Ibn ‘Arabi’s works. When the teacher in question is also 
a Sufi, his name is followed by a rectangle 0. 


*™* Abd Allah (Abu M. b. ‘Ubayd Allah al-Hajari’: (d. 591/1194); hadith; 
Tak. § 1416; Jj., p.180; Fut., I, p.32; OI, p.3 34. 

** “Abd Allah (Abu M.) al-Tadili: (d. 597/1200); gira’at; Tak. § 1491; Jj., 
p.173. 

** “Abd al-Jalil b. Musa? 0: (d. 608/1211); tafsir; hadith; Tak. § 1818; Jj., 
p.181; Durra, in Sufis of Andalusia, p.160. 

“™* “Abd al-Rahman (Abt Zayd) al-Suhayli?: (d. 5811/1185); hadith; Sira; 
Tak. § 1613; Jj., p.181; Mawagi‘ al-nujum, p.90; Muhadarat, J, pp.6, 72, 236. 

Abu Bakr b. Hasan‘: qadi in Murcia, Jj., p. 180. 

*** Ayyub (Abt Sabr) al-Fihri5 0: (d. 609/1212); hadith; Tak. b. § 536; Jj., 
p.x8o; Fut., Ill, p.3 34. 

*** Tbn Abi Jamara: (d. 599/1202); gira’at; Tak. § 870; Ij., p.174. 

** Ibn al-‘Arabi (Aba Wa’il or Aba Walid): hadith; Ij., p.117; Fut., I, p.32:; 
Ruh, p.22. 

** Tbn al-‘As (M. b. A.) al-Baji® 0: figh; Tak. § 798; Fut., I, p.400; Muhadarat, 
I, p.144; Ruh § 39, p.123; Sufis of Andalusia, p.1 52. 

** Tbn al-Faras (‘Abd al-Mun‘im b. M.) al-Khazraji”: (d. 597/1200); Tak., 
§ 1814; Jj., p.180. 


1. Ibn ‘Arabi attended his lectures at Ceuta in the month of Ramadan 589 (cf. Fut. I, p.32; TL 
D.334). 2. See the sketch in Tashawwuf § 241, p.416. 

3. Cf. also GAL, S.1., 733. 4. It has not proved possible to identify this person. 

5. For Shaikh Fihri cf. Tashawwuf §240 and Ibn Qunfudh, Uns al-fagir, p.32. Ibn ‘Arabi 
attended his lectures at Ceuta at the same time as he attended Hajart's. 

6. Ibn ‘Arabi refers to him as fagih zahid. For Ibn al-‘As cf. Tashawwuf, p.216, Safi al-Din, 
Risala, p.8 3 (where he is described as a ‘jurist, traditionist and saint’), and the biobibliographical 
sketch, p.229. 

7. According to the compilers Ibn al-Faras—who was qadi several times—excelled in poetry. 
philology and figh. We do not know which of these subjects he taught to Ibn ‘Arabi. 
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*** Ibn al-Kharrat (‘Abd al-Haqq) al-Ishbilt®: (d. 581/1185):; hadith; Tak. 
§ 1805; Jj., p.174; Fut., I, p.649; II, p.302. 

*** Ton Migdam (A. b. M.) al-Ru‘ayni: (d. 604/1207): hadith, Tak. b. § 252: 
Fut., I, p.649. 

** Ibn al-Sa’igh (Yahya b. M.) al-Ansari°0: (d. 600/1203); hadith; Tak., 
§ 2070; ]j., p.181; Fut., IV, p.489; Il, p.528; Il, p.3 34; Ruh, § 38, p.123; Sufis 
of Andalusia, p.1 36. 

*** Ibn al-Sharrat (‘Abd al-Rahman b. Ghalib): (d. 586/1190); Qur'an; 
gira at; Tak. § 1620; Ij., p.173. 

**Tbn Samhun (‘Abd al-Wadtid)"*®: (d. 608/1211); Tak. b. ‘§ 259: ]j., p. 180. 

*** Ton Zarqun (M. b. Sa‘id) al-Ansart : (d. 586/1190); hadith; Tak. § 824; 
]j., p.174. 

** Jabir b. Ayyub al-Hadrami’?: (d. 587/1191 or 596/1219); hadith; Tak. 
§ 3: Jj., p.178; Fut., l, p.649; Muhddarat, I, p.26. 

Muhammad b. ‘Ali b. Ukht al-Mugri’'?: Jj., p.181; Muhadarat, I, p.201. 

Muhammad b. ‘Ishshun’?: Fut., I, p.32: Ruh, pp.22, 34. 

** Muhammad b. Qasim al-Fasi 0: (d. 603/1206); Tak. § 1064; Jj., p.180; 
Fut., I, p.244; IV, pp.503, 541, 549; Muhadarat, I, p.6. 

** Muhammad b. Saf al-Lakhmi: (d. 585.1189); Qur'an; qira’at; Tak., 
§ 821: Uj., p.173; Fut., I, pp.331, 425, 649; IV, p.550. 

** Musa b. ‘Imran al-Mirtuli 0: (d. 604/1207) zuhd; Tak. § 2147; Jj., p.181; 
Fut., Il, pp.6, 13, 81, 177, 201; Ruh, §8. 

** Yahya b. Abi ‘Ali al-Zawawi'4 0: (d. 6411/1214); ‘Unwan al-diraya 
§ 29, pp.135ff; Ruh, § 42; Fut., Il, pp.21, 637. 


8. It is difficult to determine whether or not Ibn ‘Arabi met this famous khatib in Bougie. In the 
Ijaza he states that ‘Abd al-Haqq transmitted to him all his works on hadith (haddathani bi jamr 
musannafatihi); but Ibn al-Kharrat died in the Maghreb during the revolt by the Banu Ghaniyya 
in 581 (cf. Mugib, p.197) and, as Ibn ‘Arabi did not visit the Maghreb until 589, this would 
suggest that Ibn al-Kharrat himself must have gone to Andalusia. However, none of our sources 
appears to mention such a journey by Ibn al-Kharrat, and, what is more, in the Muhadarat al- 
abrar (I, p.26) [bn ‘Arabi specifies that he received hadiths from Ibn al-Kharrat by correspondence 
(kitabatan). 

9. [bn ‘Arabi refers to him as a muhaddith sufi, and specifies that he studied hadith with him at 
Ceuta in his house. Sketch 198 in the Tashawwuf (p.377) is devoted to him. 

10. [bn Samhtin was qadi of Almunecar; the correct reading is al-munakkab, not al-maktab as 
given by Badawi in Ijaza, p.180. 

11. In the Ijaza Ibn ‘Arabi simply says that he received from him an ijaza @mrna, but in the 
Kitab al-muhdadarat he specifies that he spent time in his company in Seville. 

12. Unidentified. 13. Unidentified, 

14. In the Ruh Ibn ‘Arabi describes Zawawi as a scholar and an ascetic; he studied his works 
and performed a one-day retreat (khalwa) with him. According to Ghubrini (Unwan al-diraya. 
§ 29), Zawawi used to give lectures in hadith and figh. 
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The men of letters frequented by Ibn ‘Arabi 





Ahmad b. Yahya al-Waza‘i: (d. 610/121 3); adib, poet. Ibn “Arabi met 
him on several occasions in Cordoba. Cf. Ij., p.180; Muhadarat, I, pp.3, 256: 
II, p.236. 

—— ‘Abd al-Mun‘im al-Jilyani: (d. 602/1205 in Damascus): adib, poet, 
doctor; Tak. § 1815. Ibn ‘Arabi does not specify whether he met him in the 
West or in the East. Fut., II, p.129. 

—— Abd al-Rahman (Abu Zayd) al-Fazazi: (d. 627/1230); poet, with a 
leaning towards Sufism;' Tak., § 164.1.Ibn ‘Arabi met him at Tlemcen in 590; 
Fut., [, p.379. 

Ibn Abi Rakab (Abu Dharr al-Khashani): (d. 604/1207); poet, philolo- 
gist, faqih, khatib of Seville and then qadi of Jaén; Tak. ‘§ 1098. Ibn ‘Arabi met 
him at Seville at an adab lecture and called him ‘sayyidi’; Muhadarat, I, 
pp.127, 129, Il, p.247. 

——— Ibn Farqad (A. b. Ibr): (d. 624/1227); poet; gadi at Granada and Salé; 
Tak. b. § 288: recited poems to Ibn ‘Arabi; Muhadarat, Il, pp.98-99. 

Ibn Jubayr (Abu |-Hasan M. b. A.): (d. 614/1207); Andalusian man of 
letters, author of the famous Rihla, cf. EP s.v. Ibn ‘Arabi knew him in 
Cordoba; Fut., I, p.154. 

Ibn Kharuf (‘Ali b. M.) al-Ishbili*: (d. 603/1206 or 609/1212): adib, 
linguist, mutakallim, grammarian; Tak. § 1884; Ibn Zubayr, Silat al-silat, 
§§ 232, 245. Ibn ‘Arabi spent time with him in Cordoba; Muhadarat, U, 
pp.63, 236. 

Ibn Muhriz (M. b. A.): (d. 655/1258); philologist, historian, muhaddith; 
cf. “Unwan al-diraya, §92, pp.241-45. Ibn ‘Arabi knew him in Cordoba: 
Muhadarat, II, p.178. 

Ibn Zaydan (‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. ‘Ali): (d. 624/1227); scholar-poet; muhad- 
dith; Tak., 81771. He was a companion of Ibn ‘Arabi in Fez; Fut., Il, p.514. 
Ibn Zuhr (Abu Bakr al-hafid): (d. 595/1199); a member of the eminent 
family of doctors, cf. EP s.v. Ibn Zuhr. Ibn ‘Arabi frequented his company at 
Cordoba; Muhadarat, I, p.178 and Ibn Abi Usaybia, Uyun al-anba’, 1884 
edition, KoOnigsberg, II, pp.66—70. 




















1. So Ibn al-Abbar and Ahmad Baba (Nayl, in the margin of the Dibaj), p.163. 

2. Two individuals who were contemporaries of each other both had this name (with the 
same ism and the same kunya); the biographers generally distinguish between them by 
designating them as Ibn Khartf al-nahwi and Ibn Khartf al-shaGr (the ‘grammarian’ and the 
‘poet') respectively. Ibn ‘Arabi simply speaks of ‘Ibn Kharuf al-adib’, which could apply to them 
both, and this makes it impossible to identify him. 
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The four silsilas 


The silsila of the khirga akbariyya according to Murtada al-Zabidi, based on the ‘igd al-jawhar 
al-thamin (s.v. gasimiyya) and the Ithaf al-asfiyd’ (s.v. sadriyya) 


Murtada al-Zabidi 
Abu |-Futtah al-Tarsusi 


‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. “Abd al-Ragib al-Tarshizi 


Mu’ayyad al-Jandi 


Sa‘id Namdar 


Sadr al-Din Qinawi 


Shihab al-Din ‘Iragi 





Awhad al-Din Kirmani 
Mazid al-Din al-‘Attar 
Burhan M. b. M. A. al-Hamadani al-Qazwini 
Abu [-Rida Fadlu Llah al-Rawandi 
Abt !-Samsan dhi !-Faqar al-Husayni 
Abt |-Qasim b. Ramadan 
Ya‘qub al-Tabari 
Ab& ‘Abd Allah al-Makki 
Abu Ya‘qub al-Nahrjuri 
Abu Ya‘qub Susi 
‘Abd al-Wahid b. Zayd 
Kamil b. Ziyad 


‘Ali b. Abi Talib 


The silsila of the khirqa akbariyya according to Ibn ‘Arabi, based on the Kitab nasab al-khirga, Ms. 
Efendi, ff°* 96-98 and Fut., I, p.187 


Ibn “Arabi 
(d. 638/1240) 







Abii ‘Abd Allah b. Jami‘ Taqi al-Din b. Ab b. M. b. Qasim b. ‘Abd Jamal al-Din Yunus b. Yahya al-Hashimi 


Maymun al-Tawzarli al-Rahman al-Tamimi 
“Abd al-Qadir al-filani 
Khadir (d. 561/1166) 
Aba Sa‘id al-Mubarak ‘Ali al-Mahrami 
Sadr al-Din Ibn Hamawayh Abu I|-Fath M. b. A. al-Mahmudi 
his grandfather Abu |-Hasan ‘Ali M. al-Basri 
Khadir Abu-Fath Shaykh al-Shuyukh 


Abt Ishag Shahrayar al-Murshidi 





Abu !|-Hasan al-Hakkari 


Aba ‘Abd Allah b. Khafif Abu |-Faraj al-l'arstsi 
Ja‘far al-Hadhdha Abu Fadl ‘Abd al-Wahid al Tamimi 
Abu ‘Umar al-Istakhri Abu Bakr b. Khalaf al-Shibli 


' 


Abt Turab al-Nakhshabi al-Junayd 


QgIt 


Shaqiq al-Balkhi al-Sari al-Saqati 


Ibrahim b. Adham Ma‘ruf al-Karkhi 
Musa b. Zayd al-Ra’i “Ali b. Musa 
Uways al-Qarani Musa b. Ja‘far (his father) 


Ja‘far b. Muhammad (his father) 
M. b. ‘Ali (his father) 
‘Ali b. al-Husayn 


al-Husayn b. ‘Ali 





‘Umar b. al-Khattab “Ali b. Abi Talib 


Muhammad 


jibril 


Allah 


oI’ 


The silsila of the khirqa akbariyya according to Shaikh Muhammad b. ‘Ali al-Sanusi (d. 1276/ 
1859), based on the Salsabil al-mu‘in fil-tara’ig al-arba‘m (in the margin of the Cairo edition of 
al-Mas@ il al-‘Ashr, 1 35 3H, pp.70-2). 

Sanus! (d. 1276/1859) 
Abu |-Baqa al-Makki 


Muhammad (his father) 


Yunus (his father), known as 
‘Abd al-Nabi 


A. b. SAli al-Dajjani 
M. b. ‘Iraq 


Abt Fadl M. b. M., known as 
Ibn al-Imam 


M. b. Musa (descendant of 
Abu Bakr al-Mawsili) 


Abu ‘Abd Allah M. b. ‘Ali b. 
Ja‘far al-Bilali 


Abu ‘Abd Allah M. Sirin 
al-Maghribi 


| 


QIt 


Sa‘d al-Din al-Za‘farani Abu |-‘Abbas A. al-Hamdani 
Mahmud al-Za‘farani (his father) Qutb al-Din al-Qababi 
Nasr al-Din ‘Ali b. Abu Abt Bakr al-Siwasi 
Bakr Dha I-Nan al-Malati 


Sadr al-Din Qunawi 





Ibn ‘Arabi (d. 638/1240) 


Abu Ya‘qub Yusuf b. Yakhlaf Khadir 


Abu M. Yunus b. Yahya 
al-Hashimi 
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The silsila of the khirqa akbariyya according to Murtada al-Zabidi. Sources: ‘Igd al-jawhar al- 


thamin (s.v. uwaysiyya: Ibn ‘Arraq) and the Ithaf al-asfiya’ (s.v. hatimiyya, sadriyya). 


Murtada al-Zabidi 
(d. 1205/1791). 


Sulayman b. Yahya al-Husayni 


Zarruq Abt ‘Abd Allah b. Ib. 
al-Husayni 


his father 


‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-Tha‘labi 


| 


Hasan b. ‘Ali b. Yahya 
al-Makki 


al-MuSammar M. b. al-‘Ajal 





| al-Wali al-‘Iraqi 
al-Jamal M. b. M. ‘Abd 
arRenmen anes Abt |-Fath al-Maraghi 


his father jabartt 


me >" = 7 7 7 
Ibn al-‘Arraq al-Musawi Aba iseaieawan 


al-Burhan al-Baji 


Abu |-Fadl M. b. Misa 


Shams al-Din al-Bilali 


Abu |-‘Abbas A. b. M. 
al-Nakhl: al-Makki 


Qushshashi (d. 991/1071) 


‘Abd al-Rahman b. Sidi 
al-Makki 


Abu I|-Futth 


al-Tarsusi 


‘Abd al-‘Aziz b. 
“Abd 
al-Raqib al-Tarshizi 


Mu’ayyad al-Din 
al-Jandi 


Sa‘id Namdar 


OT! 


M. b. M. Sirin al-Maghribt 


7 


A. al-“Abbas al-Hamdani 


al-Qutb al-Qababi 













Abu Bakr al-Siwasi 


Sa‘d al-Din 
Za‘farani 


Mahmud al-Za‘farani 


Nasr al-Din Abu Bakr 
al-Malati 


Ibn ‘Arabi (ad. 638/1240) 


Sadr al-Din Qunawi 


was 
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Frederick I, 181 

Frederick IT, 182, 185, 189, 235 n.99, 
247. 274-75 

Friedmann (Y.), 291 n.4 


G 


Gabriel, 12, 43 n.34, 99, 155 and 
n.Lo00, 213, 238 

Gabrielli (F.), 275 0.166, 276 n.168 

Gaudeffroy-Demombynes (M.), 189 
n.rg 

Genghis Khan, 274 

Ghazali (Abi; Hamid), 60, roo, I02- 
103, 108, 142 0.41, (44, 171 n.14, 
249 

Ghazali (Ahmad), see Ahmad al-. 

Ghilyart, see Abu |-Hajjaj al-. 

Ghubrini (Ahmad), 2, 3, 45 n.48, 179, 
190 0.27. (91-92 with nn.30-32, 
249, 259, 313 n.14 

Gimaret (D.), to4 n.42 

Gloton (M.), 5 n.24, 238 n.1rr& 

de Goeje (M.J.), 111 n.2, 133 n.6, 167 
n.I54 

Goldziher (I.), [1 n.4, 46 n.49 

Gril (D.), 9 and n.38, 54n.93, 60n.129, 
112 n.5, 143 n.43, 160n.122, 180 
n.48, 185 n.7, 190n.23, 241 1.135, 
252 nn.33-4, 271 n.I51 

Guénon (R.), 209 n.89 

Guichard (P.), 17 n.26 


H 


Habashi, see ‘Abd Allah Badr; Mas‘ud 
al-. 

Hadj Sadok (M.), 11 n.4, [11 n.3, 15 
n.23, 133 0.6, 174 nn.21-2 

Hajjt Khalifa, 221 
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Hakim (Su‘ad al-), 19 0.35, 55.99, 56 
n.102, 139nn.28, 30, 155n.99, 206 
n.85, 207, 279 n.177 

Hakim al-Tirmidhi, 80, 102, 204, 220 

Halff (B.), 52 n.72 

Hallaj, 191, 204, 207, 221, 226, 248- 
49, 292 n.I2 

Hamaw/l, see “Abd al-Wahid al-; Ahmad 
al-; Aba Bakr al-; Muhammad al-. 

Hariri, see Abu !-‘Abbas al-. 

Haririyya, 257, 286; see also ‘Ali al- 
Hariri 

Harrali, see Abu !-Hasan al-. 

Harrar, see Abt I-‘Abbas al-Hariri 

Hartmann (A.), 183 n.3 

Hartmann (R.), 95 

Harun, see Aaron 

Hasan al-Shakkaz, 30 

Hasan al-Tawil, 187 

Hassan b. Thabit, 269 

Hassar, see Muhammad al-; Abt 1-‘Ab- 
bas al-. 

Hatim al-Ta’l, 17 n.25 

Haydar Amoli, 144 

Hippocrates, 109 

Hud, 74~75, 259 

Huicit Miranda (A.), 20 n.4I, 29 nn. 
81-2, 31 n.89, 148 1.66, 176 1.29 

Hulagu, 255 

Humphreys (S.), 5 n.23, 9, 96 n.13, 
1$2 n.2, 246 n.3 

Hunayn b. Ishaq, 109 n.55 

Husayn (b. Ibr.) al-Irbili, 260-61 

Husayn (b. M.) al-Mawsill, 260 


Ibn al-Abbar, 2, 8, 31 n.9I., 35, 44 
n.39, 69-70, 94, 134, 191 with 
n.32, 192, 214, 312 

Ibn ‘Abbas, 214 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Malik al-Marrakushi, 31 
n.gI, 44 n.39, §4.n.88, 102 


ee = 


Ibn Abd Rabbihi, ro1 

Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam al-Sulami, see ‘Abd 
al-‘Aziz [bn-. 

Ibn “Abdan, 13 n.9, I4-15, 28, 30 

Ibn Abi Jamara, 97, 312 

Ibn Abi Mansur (Safi al-Din), 60 n.129, 
83, rr2 nn.5-6, 143 nn.43~4, 180 
n.48, 185-86, 187, 190, 194-96, 
197n.58, 255 01.47, 258, 312 n.6 

Ibn Abi Rakab (Aba [-Dharr al-Khas- 
hani), 314 

Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, 144, 314 

Ibn al-Adim, 262 

Ibn al-Arabi (Aba Bakr, Muhammad, 
the qadi), 25 

Ibn al-‘Arabi, see Aba |-Walid Ibn-; Abu 
l-Husayn Ibn-. 

Ibn al-‘Arif, 52-5, 57 n.110, 90, 103, 
271 n.I50 

Ibn ‘Arraq, 291 1.9 

Ibn al-‘As (M. b. A.) al-Baji, 97, 312 
with n.6 

Ibn al-At, 97 

Ibn Baqi, 97 

Ibn Barrajan, 52-3, 55, 57 0.101, 82, 
97, 103, 127 

Ibn Bashkuwal, 53, 94, 112 

Ibn Battata, 193, 197 

Ibn Bibi, 225-26 

Ibn Dagqiq al-Id, 253 

Ibn Dihya, 189 

Ibn Dubaythi, 222 n.19 

Ibn al-Faras (‘Abd al-Mun‘im) al-Khaz- 
rajl, 97, 312 with n.7 

Ibn Farhan, 45 n.43, 55 n.96 

Ibn al-Farid, 208, 233, 249 

Ibn Fargad (A. b. Ibr.), 314 

Ibn Ghalib (Aba |-Hassan ‘Al) al-Qur- 
ashi, 54, 97. 170, 271 n.I50 

Ibn Hajar al-‘Asqalani, 67 n.150, 214, 
278 

Ibn Hamawayh, see Muhammad I[bn-; 
‘Umar Ibn-; Sadr al-Din [bn-; Sa‘d al- 
Din Ibn-. 
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Ibn Hamushk, 17, 26 

Ibn Hanbal, 19 n.37, 44 n.38, 84.n.39, 
140 n.34, 283 n.108, 259 n.78 

Ibn al-Hasan al-Nubahi, 34 n.5 

Ibn Hayyun, 150 with n.77 

Ibn Hazm, 18, 45 and n.49, 81, 148 
n.66 

Ibn Hirzihim, 59-60, 134, 222 

Ibn Hisham, 45 

Ibn Hubaysh, 97, 112 

Ibn Hid, 191, 249 and n.16 

Ibn Hawt Allah, ror 

Ibn ‘Idhari, 9, 16, 20n.41, 26n.68, 82 
n.30, 147n.64, 176 

Ibn al-‘Imad al-Hanbali, 2, 4, 48 n.57, 
194 n.45, 240, 250, 253, 255, 261 

Ibn Ja‘dan al-Hinawi, I51, 152 n.81, 
154 

Ibn Jawzi, LOI, 222 

Ibn al-Jazari, 44 n.39 

Ibn Jubayr, 171, 189, 196 with n.53, 
197 n.63, 245, 247-48, 263, 269 
n.I45, 314 

Ibn Kathir, 7 n.33, 255 n.51 

Ibn al-Kattani (Abt ‘Abd Allah), 135- 
36 with n.20 

Ibn Khafaja, 11 

Ibn Khaldtin, 249 

Ibn Khamis al-Kinani al-Jarrah, 115- 
C7. 179,122 

Ibn al-Kharrat, see “Abd al-Haqq al-Azdi 

Ibn Kharif al-Ishbili, 314 with n.2 

Ibn Mada, TOI 

Ibn Maja, 128 n.67, 292 n.T2 

Ibn Malik, 190, 248 

Ibn al-Mar‘a, 59 n.123 

Ibn Mardanish, 16-7, 18, 26 

Ibn Masarra, 57-—9, 103, 109 

Ibn Miqdam (A. b. M.) al-Ru‘ayni, 313 

Ibn Muhriz (M. b. A.), 314 

Ibn Mujahid, 69-71, 83, 90, 97. IOT, 
If2, 237n.108 

Ibn al-Murabit, see “Abd Allah Ibn-. 

Ibn Mu‘ti, 190 
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Ibn Mu‘tib, 166 
Ibn al-Nahhas 
Allah), 288 

Ibn Najjar, 18, 236, 241 

Ibn Qasi, 53, 55-6. 57 n.109, 69, 82, 
103 

Ibn Qassim, see Abu “Abd Allah Ibn 
OQassum 

Ibn Qunfudh, 60 n.128, TI2n.11I, 180 
n.45, 312 n.5 

Ibn Quzman, I 12 

Ibn Rawaha, 263 

Ibn Rushd, see Averroes 

Ibn al-Sabbagh (Abi !-Hasan), 196 

Ibn Sab‘in, 59 n.123, 109, 143, I90, 
208, 249, 257-58 

Ibn Sahib al-Salat, 16, 17 n.23, 28 and 
n.77, 174 with n.21 

Ibn Sa‘id al-Qurtubi, 57 

Ibn al-Sa’igh (M. b. ‘Abd al-Qadir ‘Ala’ 
al-Din), 266-67 

Ibn al-Sa’igh (M. b. Abd al-Qadir ‘Imad 
al-Din), 266-67 

Ibn al-Sa’igh (Yahya b. M.) al-Ansari, 
97, 112, 313 

Ibn Salah al-Shahraziri, 263 

Ibn Samhuin (Abd al-Waditd), 97, 
313 

Ibn al-Sarraj, see Abt |-Hakim Ibn-. 

Ibn Sawdakin, 36-8, 56 n.105, 61, 
128, 192, 203, 220, 221 n.17, 223, 
239, 249, 254, 260, 262, 264, 267- 
68, 269, 272 

Ibn Saydabiin, 130, 172, 190 

Ibn Sayyid al-Nas, 253 

Ibn al-Sharrat, see “Abd al-Rahman b. 
Ghalib 

Ibn Shugayshiga, see Nasr Allah b. Abi 
l-‘Izz al-Shaybani 

Ibn al-Sid, 108 

Ibn Sina, see Avicenna 

Ibn Sukayna, 98, 222 with n.19 

Ibn Suraga (Muhyi I-Din), 191-92 

Ibn Takhmist, see ‘Abd Allah Ibn 
Takhmist 
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Ibn Tarif, 54, 162, 120, 165-66, 170, 
270 

Ibn Taymiyya, 76, 200-201, 208, 248, 
252-53. 257-58, 278, 291 n.4 

Ibn Tufayl, 29, 108 

Ibn Tumart, 15, 29, 82 withn.27, 167, 
276 

Ibn al-Ustadh (the gadi), 262 

Ibn Wajib, 97 

Ibn Wasil, 276 

Ibn Yaghmur, I 12-13 

Ibn Yatim al-Andarshi, see M. (b. A.) 
al-Ghazzal 

Ibn Zaki (Muhyi !-Din), 40 n.26, 146, 
233. 243, 251, 255-56, 263, 267, 
288 

Ibn Zaki (Zaki al-Din Tahir), 87, 185, 
254-55, 273 

Ibn Zarqun (M. b. Sa‘id) al-Ansari, 45, 
97, 313 

Ibn Zaydan, see “Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn Zaydan 

Ibn Zubayr, 45 1.47 > 

Ibn Zuhr (Abt Bakr al-Hafid), 29, 314 

Ibrahim, see Abraham 

Ibrahim (b. A.) al-Qurtubi, 265, 268 

Ibrahim (b. M. b. M.) al-Qurtubi, 260, 


265 
Ibrahim (b. ‘Umar) al-Qurashi, 260, 
265, 268 


Idris, 65, 156-57 

Idrisi, 11% n.2, II4, II§ n.23, 133, 
167 n.154, 171, 173 

Ikhwan al-Safa’, 58-59 

‘Imad al-Din (son of Ibn ‘Arabi), see 
Muhammad ‘Imad al-Din 

Imam al-Haramayn, 103-104, 144 

‘raqi (Fakhr al-Din), 233 

‘Isa, see Jesus 

‘Isa (b. Ishaq) al-Hudhbani, 260 

Isaac, 156 

Ishaq, see Isaac 

Ishaq (b. Yusuf) al-Rami (father of 
Qunawi), III, 224-27, 233 

Ishmael, 156 

Isma‘il, see Ishmael 


Isma‘il Haqqi, 292 n.I2 

Ismail b. Muhammad b. Yusuf al- 
Ubbadhi, 222 

Ismail b. Sawdakin al-Nuri, see [bn 
Sawdakin 

Izutsu {T.), 9, 278 and n.175, 279 
n.178 

‘Izz al-Din b. “Abd al-Salam al-Sulami, 
see “Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn ‘Abd al-Salam al- 
Sulami 


J 


Jabir b. Ayyub al-Hadrami, 313 

Jacob, 156 

Jahiz, rol 

Jalal al-Din Mangubirdr!, 274 

Jalal al-Din Rumi, 229-31, 273 n.154 

Jamal al-Din Sawi, 287 

Jamal al-Din b. ‘Abd al-Khaliq, 288 

Jami (‘Abd al-Rahman), 64 0.143, 227, 
229, 231 n.74, 232, 233 n.88, 272 
n.153, 29r 

Jandi (Mu’ayyad al-Din), 37-8, 76, 92, 
Trin..I,158nn. 12, 114, 160, 227, 
231 n.74, 233, 272, 284, 285-86, 
291 

Jesus, 39-44. 47, 51, 65, 67, 73, 
75, 77-80, 155-56, 158, 198-99, 
263 

Jibril, see Gabriel 

Jilani, see ‘Abd al-Qadir al-. 

John, 155 

Jonah, 237 

Joseph, 155 

Junayd, roo, 207, 221 


K 


Kamal Ibrahim Ja‘far, 58 

Kamal al-Din Tiflist, 267 

Kamil (al-Malik), 182-89. 235 n.99, 
247, 274-76, 287 
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Kayka’us, 3,40n.26, 95, 219, 225-27, 
233-35. 241, 276 

Kaykhusraw, 225-26, 234 

Kaykubad, 274 

Khadir, 39, 41, 62-66, 73, 80, II1, 
116-17, 125-26, 144-45 withn.45, 
175, 236 

Khalaf Allah al-Andalusi, 56 

Khalid b. Sinan, 277 n.173 

Kharaqani, see Aba |-Hasan al-. 

Khuwayy, see Shams al-Din Khuwayy 

Kinani, see Ibn Khamis al-. 

Kindi, 108 

Kirmani, see Awhad al-Din Kirmant 

Kurdi, see ‘Ali al-; Yusuf al-; Shams al- 
Din al-. 


L 


Lagardére (V.), 25 0.65, 53 n.82 

Lambert (H.), 64 n.143 

le Tourneau (R.), 29 n.80, 82n.27, 175 
n.28 

Lévi-Provencal (E.), 12 n.6, ©3 nn.9, 
II, 17 n.27, 29 n.81, 45 0.47, 81 
n.25, 93. 126n.59 


M 


Mahdawil, see ‘Abd al-‘Aziz al-; Abu “Abd 
Allah al-. 

Mahmud al-Ghurab, 7 

Mahmud b. ‘Ubayd Allah al-Zanjani, 
207 

Maimonides, 14, I09 

Majd al-Din Ishaq b. Yusuf al-Rumi, see 
Ishaq b. Yusuf al-Rami 

Makhlif al-Qaba’ili (Abu Muhammad), 
20 n.40, 75 

Mansur (Abu Yusuf Ya‘qub), 18, 81-3, 
132, 147-48, 162, 166, 175~-77 

Maqgartl, 2, 3. 6-7, 18 and n.30, 69 
n.162, 187, 228, 249-5 3, 256, 263. 
271 n.150 
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Marcais (G.), 82 

Mary, 155 n.100 

Marquet (Y.), 59 n.121 

Marrakushi (‘Abd al-Wahid al-), 14 
n.12, 29 n.82, 34 n.5, 45 1.47, 53 
n.82, 57 0.109, 69 n.157, 82 n.27, 
II3 n.15, 132 n.2, 133 1.5, 147 
n.64, 176, 177 

Maryam bint Muhammad b. ‘Abdin, 
40, 86, 264 

Massignon (L.), 59 n.123, 62 n.139, 
IIO, 116 n.28, 143, 172 n.15, 191 
n.28, 192n.34, 194 n.48, 204-206, 
209 n.89, 210, 249 n.13, 253 

Mas‘ud al-Habashi, 238, 258 

Mawrurl, see ‘Abd Allah al-. 

Mayurqi, see Abu Bakr al-; M. b. A. al-. 

Meier (F.), I, 201 n.69, 203 

Miquel (A.), I2 n.7 

Mirtali, see Musa b. ‘Imran al-. 

Molina (L.), II n.3 

Moses, 41-4, 62, 66, 77, III, I16, 
125, 156-57, 158, 202 n.71 

Mu‘adh b. al-Ashraf, 89 

Mu ayyad al-Din Jandi, see Jandi 

Mu‘azzam (al-Malik), 184, 246, 255, 
273-75 

Muhammad (the Prophet), 11-2, 24, 
41-4, 51, 65, 67, 74~5, 76-8, 79- 
80, 91, 98-100, 119, I45, 153, 
157-59, 198-200, 259, 268, 277, 
292 with n.12 

Muhammad b. al-Amir ‘Abd al-Qadir al- 
Jaza‘iri, 87 

Muhammad (b. Yusuf) al-Birzali, 266 

Muhammad (b. A. al-Ansari) al-Ghaz- 
zal, 54 

Muhammad (b. ‘Abd al-Wahid) al- 
Hamawi, 266 

Muhammad al-Hassar, 178, 197 

Muhammad Ibn Hamawayh, 144~45 

Muhammad Ibn al-Kattani, see Ibn al- 
Kattani 

Muhammad Ibn Mardanish, see Ibn 
Mardanish 
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Muhammad ‘Imad al-Din (son of Ibn 
‘Arabi), 86-7, 233, 255, 260 with 
n.82, 264, 267, 268 

Muhammad b. ‘Ishshin, 3143 

Muhammad al-Khayyat (Aba ‘Abd 
Allah), 30-2, 194-95, 197 

Muhammad (b. Saf) al-Lakhmi, 44, 313 

Muhammad al-Marrakushi, 177 

Muhammad (b. Shani) al-Mawsilh, 261- 
62 

Muhammad (b. A.) al-Mayurqi, 260 

Muhammad (b. ‘Ali b. Ukht) al-Muari’, 
313 

Muhammad b. Qasim (b. ‘Abd al-Rah- 
man al-Tamimi) al-Fasi, 97, 134, 
143, 150 with n.76, 214, 313 

Muhammad (b. Shurayh) al-Ru‘ayni, 
44 

Muhmmad (b. Ashraf) al-Rundi, 113- 
I4, 125, 170 

Muhammad Sa‘d al-Din (son of Ibn 
‘Arabi), 86-7, 228, 243, 260, 265, 
267 

Muhammad b. Sa‘d al-Din (b. Baran- 
gush) al-Dimashqi, 224 

Muhammad (b. Khalid) al-Tilimsani, 
214 

Muhammad Wafa, 80 n.23 

Muhasibi, 60, ro2 

Muhyi I-Din Ibn Zaki, see Ibn Zaki 

Mu‘izz (Caliph), 196 

Mujahid Shirkth (Sultan of Homs), 187 
n.10, 263 n.106 

Munawi, 253 

Murtada al-Zabidi, 230 with n.70, 
291 

Musa, see Moses 

Musa (b. ‘Imran) al-Mirtuli, 68-71, 90, 
97,170, 313 

Masa (b. Muhammad) al-Qabbab, 222 

Musa (b. Yahya) al-Qurashi, 267 

Musa (Abu ‘Imran) al-Sadrani, 89 

Muslim, 44 n.38, 98, 138 n.26, 192, 
240 N.129, 250 

Mustanjid (Caliph), 18 


Mustansir (Caliph), 96 
Muzaffar (al-Malik), 96 


N 


Nabulusi (‘Abd al-Ghani), 80 n.23, 291 

Najm al-Din Ibn Lahib, 271 

Najm al-Din Kubra, 231, 272 n.153 

Najm al-Din Mawsili, see Muhammad b. 
Shani al-. 

Najm al-Din Razi, 231 

Naquib al-Attas, 291 n.5 

Nasir (son of Sultan Mansur), 148 and 
n.69, 175-76 

Nasir (Calif al-Nasir li Din Allah), 95, 
183-84, 208, 225-26 

Nasir Dawtd (al-Malik), 184, 246, 
275-76, 286 

Nasir al-Din Tusi, 231 

Nasr b. Abi |-Faraj al-Hashimi, 98 

Nasr Allah b. Abi |-‘Izz al-Shaybani Ibn 
Shugayshiga, 260-61 

Negre (A.), 217 n.122 

Netton (I.R.), 58 n.r16 

Nicholson (R.A.), I, 210 

Niffari, 102, 127-29, 258 

Nizam (daughter of Imam Abu Shuja‘ 
al-Isfahani), 209-11 

Nubahi, see Ibn al-Hasan al-. 

Nur al-Din, 189, 246 

Nwyia (P.), 52, 250 n.18, 257 n.62 

Nyberg (H.), 1, 9 | 


P 


Pérés (H.), [1 n.2, 27 n.72 

Plato, [105-107, 109, 248 

Pouzet (L.), 9, 144 nn.47, 49, 184 n.6, 
188 n.16, 190 n.27, 247 n.7, 248, 
249 n.17, 250 nn.20, 23, 254n.45, 
255 nn.46, 49, 266 n.132, 267 
n.I137, 273 n.158 

Profitlich (M.), 36 n.14, 269 n.147 
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Qadib al-Ban, 47, 145, 236 

Qari al-Baghdadi, 7, 18 n.32, 36-8, 
184, 227, 240, 250, 256-57, 288 

Qashani, 76, 233, 291 

Qastallani, see Abu I-‘Abbas al-: Ahmad 
al-; ‘Abd al-Rahmaan al-. 

Qaysarl, 76, 233, 291 

Qunawi (Sadr al-Din al-), 4, 38, 47, 76, 
86, 92, 95, 109, III, 142, 224-33 
with n.4I, 243, 249, 256-57 with 
n.59, 264, 267-68, 272-73 with 
nn.153-54, 275 n.162, 283-84, 
285-86, 291 and n.7 

Qurashi, see Aba ‘Abd Allah al-; Musa b. 
Yahya al-; Ibr. b. ‘Umar al-. 

Qurtubi, see Abt ‘Abd Allah al-; Ibr. b. 
M. b. M.; Ibr. b. A.; Musa al-Qabbab 

Qushshashi, 80 n.23 

Qushayri, IOI, 102, 153 n.87 

Qutb al-Din Qastallani, 143, 249, 257 

Qutb al-Din Shirazi, 272 


R 


Rabi‘ b. Mahmtd al-Mardini, 67 

Rajabi al-Khatari, 237 

Rashid al-Din Ibn Abi Usaybi‘a, 144 

Razi (Fakhr al-Din), 43 n.34, 103-104 

Razi (Najm al-Din), see Najm al-Din Razi 

Renan (E.), 34 0.5 

Richard Lionheart, 18t 

Riyad al-Malih, 86 n.45, 264 n.1o0g 

Ru‘ayni, see M. b. Shurayh; Shurayh al-. 

Ruspoli (S.), 5, 79 n.17, 106n.46, 228 
n.59, 232 nn.8o, 83 


S 


Sa‘d al-Din Farghani, 208, 233 
Sa‘d al-Din b. Ibn Arabi (son of Ibn 
‘Arabi), see Muhammad Sa‘d al-Din 
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Sa‘d al-Din Ibn Hamawayh, 231, 272 

Sa‘d b. ‘Ubada, 269 

Sa‘id Nafisi, 233 n.87 

al-Sabti b. Hartin al-Rashid, 215 

Sadr al-Din Ibn Hamawayh, 56 n.105, 
144 and n.48. 187-89 

Sadr al-Din QUnawi, see Qunawi 

Sadr al-Din al-Bakri, 261 

Sadr al-Din b. Sani al-Dawla, 255 

Safadi, 2, 7n.36, 222, 228n.59, 252- 
53 

Safi al-Din Ibn Abi Mansur, see Ibn Abi 
Mansur 

Sahl al-Tustari, 207 

Saiyid Athar ‘Abbas Rizvi, 291 n.4 

Sakhawi, 192, 249-50, 251 n.28, 253, 
266 

Saladin, 55. 181-83, 187, 189, 196, 
245-48 

Salah al-Din Munajjid, 7 n.33 

Salih. 259 

Salih Ayyub (al-Malik), 188 

Salih Isma‘l (al-Malik), 188 n.15, 247, 
253, 287 

Salih al-Barbari, 72, 123-25, 135, 
147-48 

Sanusi, 291 

Saqit b. Rafraf b. Saqit al-‘Arsh, 216, 
243 

Sauvaget (J.), 181 n. 

Sayf al-Din al-Amidi, 287 

Schimmel (A.), 291 n.4 

Seth, 78, 277 n.173, 278 

Shafia, 46 

Shah Wali Allah al-Dihlawi, 291 n.4 

Shams al-Din al-Khuwayy, 250-51, 
256, 263 

Shams al-Din al-Kurdi, 255 

Shams Umm al-Fugara’, 88, 95, [30 

Sha‘rani, 7, 23 n.57, 52 n.75, I12 
n.I0, 250-51 with n.24, 285 n.208, 
291 1.8 

Shihab al-Din Suhrawardi, see Suhra- 
wardi 

Shith, see Seth 
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Shu‘ayb, 259 

Shubarbuli, see Abu |-Hajjaj al-. 

Shurayh al-Ru‘ayni (Abu |-Hasan), 44 

Shushtarl, 116 n.28, 190, 249 

Sibt Ibn al-Jawzi, 247, 273, 275-76 
with n.168, 287 

Simonet (F.J.), 13 n.II 

Sirhindi, see Ahmad al-. 

Sivan (E.), 9, 188 with nn.I3, 15, 246 
n.6, 253 n.42, 275 n.166 

Socrates, 109 

Sourdel (D.), 262 n.93 

Stern (S.M.}, 57-8 

Sublet (J.), 257 n.62 

Suhrawardi (al-Maqtul), I10, 187, 248 

Suhrawardi (Shihab al-Din), 142 n.41, 
183, 184, 188, 192, 240-41, 249, 
258, 267 

Sulami, see “Abd al-‘Aziz Ibn ‘Abd al- 
Salam ‘Izz al-Din al-; Aba ‘Abd al- 
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‘Umar, 79 n.16, 199, 235 
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‘Umar al-Farqawl, 237 
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Umm ‘Ala’, 85-6, 123 n.52 
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Umm Sa‘d, 85, 123 n.52 
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n.48, 201 n.69, 203 n.74, 206 n.8 3, 
210 1.94, 212 n.104, 220-21 and 
nn.I I, 15, 17, 240, 268, 285, 290 

Yahya, see John 

Yahya b. ‘Adi, 132 n.1 

Yahya b. al-Akhfash, 268 

Yahya (b. M.) al-Ansart, see Ibn al- 
Sa’igh Yahya 

Yahya (b. M. b. ‘SAli) al-Qurashi, see Ibn 
Zaki Muhyi !-Din 

Yahya b. Yughan, 20-23 

Yahya al-Zawawi, see Abt Zakariya al-. 

Ya‘qub, see Jacob 

Ya‘qub al-Kurani, 258 

Ya‘qub al-Mansur, see Mansur 

Ya‘qub (b. Mu‘adh) al-Warabi, 260 

Yaqut, II5 n.23, 242 n.I45, 263 
n.Io0o 

Yunini, 2, 256, 261 n.87, 263, 288 

Yunus, see Jonah 

Yunus (b. ‘Uthman) al-Dimashqi, 260 

Yunus (b. Yahya) al-Hashimi, 95, 145, 
214 

Yusuf, see Joseph 

Yusuf Ibn Hamawayh (Fakhr al-Din), 
189 

Yusuf (b. Dirbas) al-Humaydi, 267 

Yusuf al-Kumi, see Abu Ya‘qub Yusuf 
al-. 

Yusuf al-Kurdi, 256 

Yusuf al-Mughawir, 88 

Yusuf al-Shatibi, 45 

Yusuf al-Shubarbali, 83 

Yusuf b. Tashifin, 52, 175 
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Zabidi (M.), see Murtada al-. 

Zaher b. Rostem al-Isfahani, see Abt 
Shuja‘ 

Zahir (al-Malik), 182, 183, 186, 219, 
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Zaki al-Din Tahir Ibn Zaki, see Ibn Zaki 
Tahir 

Zambaur, 96 n.I 3 

Zawaw), see ‘Abd al-Salam al-; Yahya 
al-. 


Zaynab (daughter of Ibn Arabi), 264 
Zirikli, 257 n.62 

Zoroaster, 248 

Zotenberg (H.), 118 n.36 

Zuhri, II n.4, [11 n.3, 115 1.23 


GLOSSARY AND INDEX OF TECHNICAL TERMS 


Page numbers for Arabic terms are only 
given in the case of references that help to 
Clarify the meaning of the term in question. 


‘abd, servant, slave 62, 195, 281 

abdal (plural of badal), substitutes 72 
n.¥78, 89, 113, 125, 135, 161, 216, 
222 n.19, 297, 301, 303, 304 

adab, propriety, rules of propriety, right 
conduct, edificatory literature 62, 94, 
100-2, 147, 163, 270 

afrad ({plur. of fard), solitary ones, the 
alone 65, 67 n.153, 71-3, 77-8, 
126, 175 with n.25 

ahadiyya, oneness, unicity 279 

‘ahd, commitment, pledge, covenant 47 

ahkam (plur. of hukm), properties, judge- 
ments, rulings, prescriptions 99 

ahwal (plur. of hal), state, mystical state 


9 

akhbar (plur. of khabar), traditions, 
stories 223, 250 

“alam al-ghayb, world of hidden things, 
world of spirits or angels, 158 n.113, 
215 

‘alam al-khayal, world of the imagina- 
tion, the imaginal world 10, 47 

‘alam al-shahada, world of the visible, 
world of manifestation 158 n.113, 
195 

‘alim, knowing, knowledgeable 206, 
280 

amana, deposition, something put in 
somecne’s care 219 
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anbiyd’ (plur. of nabi), prophets 201, 277 

‘aql, intellect, mind, reason 104-6, 231 

ard Allah, God’s earth 117-18, 198 

ard al-haqiqa, earth of reality 117 

‘arif (plur. ‘arifiin), knower, gnostic 64, 
QI, 105, 153, 203, 206, 224 n.32, 
292 

arkan (plur. of rukn), corner, support, 
corner support I1I7 

awliyda’ (plur. of wali), friends, friends of 
God, saints 22, 153-54, 219, 277 

awtad (plur. of watad), pegs, tent pegs, 
pillars 65, 117, I5I, 161, 225 

‘ayn thabita (plur. a‘yan thabita), immu- 
table prototype, pre-eternal suchness 
278, 280 


bahalil (plur. of bahlul), fools, those who 
are mad, the ‘demented’ 88-9 

baraka, blessedness, blessing influence 
62, 67, 125, 142 with n.qgo, 195, 
292 

barzakh, intermediary world 89, I18, 
126 n.62 

basira, inner certainty, inner perception 
63-4 

bilad al-Rum, the Roman’ provinces, 
Anatolia 

bilad al-Sham, the provinces of Sham, 
Syria 

buht, stupefaction 258 


dar al-hadith, building dedicated to the 
study of hadith 184, 189-92, 261 


dar al-islam, the Islamic world, terri- 
tories under the rule of Islam 

dhikr, remembrance, invocation 36, 43, 
49-50, 61, 123, 163-65, 270-72 

dhimmi, a non-Muslim living under Isla- 
mic law. ethnic denomination for 
non-Muslim minorities 14-15, 234- 
35, 276 

din, religion 39 

diwan, poetic anthology 209 


falsafa, philosophy 102-9 

fana’, annihilation, extinction 43, 140, 
161-62 

faqih (plur. fugaha’), jurist 

faqr ila lah, poverty in God, need for God 
165 

fas!, chapter 

fath, opening, illumination 33, 35-39, 
QI, 123, 153, 216 

fatra, lapse, sense of abandonment 42- 
4,172 

fatwa, legal pronouncement, religious 
decree 

figh, jurisprudence, law 94 

fugaha’ (plur. of fagth), jurists 94, 177, 
I9I-92, 247, 250, 257, 259 

futuwwa, chivalry, heroic generosity, 
initiatory organisation 120, 162, 
170, 183, 205, 226 


ghafla, heedlessness 32 
al-ghayb, the invisible world 122 
ghina’ billah, sufficiency in God 165 


hadith, utterance, saying of Muham- 
mad, literature consisting of tradi- 
tions about Muhammad 94-100 

hadith qudsi, extra-Qur’anic saying attri- 
buted to God 140 n.34, 214, 279, 
288 n.225 

hafiz, one who has memorised the 
Qur’an 

hajj, pilgrimage 193, 197, 215 

hakim, sage, theosopher 105 
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hal (plur. ahwal), state, mystical state 68 

hammam, public bath 

haqiga, truth, reality, essential reality 
205-6, 270 

haqiga muhammadiyya, Muhammadan 
reality 77, 200 

haqgq, reality, truth, God 22, 138, 208, 
249, 288 n.225 

haram, sacred precinct, Mecca 124, 
212-16, 222, 286 

himma, aspiration 49 

hudur, presence, presence with God 271 

huduth, contingency, the contingent 
118 

hukm, authority, ruling, judgement 
279-81 


Gbada {plur. dbadat), worship, act of 
worship 152, 204, 270 

ijaz, inimitability 137 

ijaza, certificate of authorisation 25, 
187 

ijaza mma, general authorisation, 
authorisation given in a_ person's 
absence 45, 70, 97, 209, 250 

ijtihad, personal eftort, effort at interpre- 
tation 46 

ikhtiyar, choice, free will, self-determi- 
nation 71 

dim (plur. Uulum), knowledge, science 
62, 136n.20, 206 

Glm laduni, knowledge inherent in God 
62 

ilga’ rabbani, lordly projection 159 

imam, religious leader 

insan kamil, perfect man 278, 283 

irada, will 105 

Gsawt, Christic, related to Jesus 51, 277 

isnad, chain of transmission of a hadith 
II n.4, 85 n.40, 98 

isra’, night journey 154 n.94, 213 

isra tliyyat, traditions relating to Jews 
and Christians 100 

istidad (plur. istidadat), predisposition 
280-81 
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istikhara, prayer for guidance 230 

ittihadiyya, unificationism, teaching of 
union with God 267 

ittihadiyyun, unificationists, those who 
teach union with God 249-50, 251 
n.28, 258 


jadhba, attraction, ecstasy 35 withn.11, 
38-9 

jahil, ignorant 56 

jahiliyya, ignorance, the pre-Muslim 
period 21, 27, 31-2 

jihad, holy war 182, 184, 246 


kalam, theology 94, I02-3, 135-36 

karamat (plur. of karama), charismatic 
powers, miracles 59 

kashf, revelation 105 

khalg, creation 22, 208, 249, 288n.225 

khalwa, retreat, retreat from existence, 
solitude 33, 35, 38, 207, 257, 313 
n.I4 

khangah, centre for retreat, monastery 
68, 183-84, 189, 196, 255 

khatib, speaker, preacher 

khatm, seal 76-81, 168, 200 

khirga, patched frock 60 with n.127, 62, 
67-8, 87, 97, 134, 142-46, 150, 
214, 222, 233, 236, 292, 299, 300 

khutba, sermon, Friday sermon, pro- 
logue 

kibrit al-ahmar, red sulphur 112 and 
n.1o 

kunya, surname 

kura, district, province 


laysiyya, those who deny the reality of 
the world 139 n.31 


madhhab (plur. madhahib), religious legal 
school 45-6, 95, 148 n.66, 251, 
254, 274 

madrasa, college, academy 183-84, 
196, 247-48, 254-55, 262-63, 266 

Maghreb, North-West Africa 
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majdhub (plur. majdhubun), ecstatic 4.4 

majmuat (plur. of majmua), compila- 
tion, collection 

malamiyya (plur. of malami), people of 
blame 62, 70-1, 73, 135, I51I-52, 
179 

manzil al-rumuz, realm or abode of sym- 
bols 117 

manzil al-wahdaniyya, realm or abode of 
unity 119 

maqam (plur. magamat), station, spiri- 
tual station 9, 47-8, 73, 89, 124, 
137-38, 159 D.I19, 174-75, 207, 
240-41 

magsura, stall in a mosque near the 
mihrab 121 

marifa, knowledge, gnosis 206 

mashhad (plur. mashahid), scene, spec- 
tacle, vision 

Mashreg, the East 

al-masturun, the hidden ones 121 

mawajid, states of ecstasy 91 

mihrab, recess in a mosque indicating 
the direction for prayer 

miraj, ascension 84.n.39, 106, 153-57, 
198-200, 206, 221, 287 

mithag, pact 47, 215 

mubashshira (plur. mubashshirat), vision, 
heralding vision 33-4, 43 n.36 

mudabbirun (plur. of mudabbir), directors 
72 

muhaddith (plur. muhaddithun), trans- 
mitter of hadiths 

muezzin, person who gives the call for 
prayer 

muhaggiqun (plur. of muhaqqiq), men of 
truth, those who have realised the 
truth ro 

muhasaba, practice of examining one’s 
conscience 70-I, 164, 271 

mujahada, spiritual struggle, effort, self- 
mortification 43, 195 

mugaddima, introduction 

mugri’, reader, reciter 

murid (plur. muridun), disciple 


murshid, teacher, spiritual guide 

al-murshid al-awwal, one’s first teacher 
61 

mutakallim (plur. mutakallimun), theo- 
logian, specialist in kalam 103, 136 

muwallad, a Muslim of Spanish origin, 
Spaniard converted to Islam 

muwallah (plur. muwallahun), enrap- 
tured by God, madman of God 238, 
258 


nabi (plur. anbiya’), prophet 77, 201 

nafas al-rahman, breath of the merciful 
19, 284 

naib, substitute 65, 200, 235 

nagil, transmitter, transmitter of tradi- 
tions 56 

nasab, genealogy, lineage 

niyyatiyyun, men of energetic intention 
79, 237 

nisba, assignation, name _ indicating 
one’s place of origin 

nubuwwa, prophecy 66, 71, 77-8, 159 
n.I19, 175, 200-1 

nur, light 


gada’, pre-eternal decree 242 with 
n.144, 282 

qadar, fate, destiny, existentiated decree 
242 with n.144, 281-82 

qadi, judge 

qasida, poem, ode 

gibla, direction one faces in prayer, 
towards Mecca 

gidam, eternity, the eternal 

qutb, pole 65, 67, 87, 126, 252 

qutbiyya, the function of qutb 150 


rabb, lord 138-39, 279, 281 

rahmaniyyun (plur. of rahmant), men of 
mercy 19, 24 

raji‘ (plur. rajiun), returner, someone 
who returns from the vision of God to 
created beings 139, 153-57 

raka, bowing and prostration in prayer 
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rasul (plur. rusul), messenger, apostle 
77-8, 159, 201 

rawi, transmitter of hadiths 134, 214 

ra'y, individual opinion (in theology) 42 
with n.30 

risala, message, letter 77, 126-27 

riyada, discipline, ascetic discipline 35, 
67, 91 

rububiyya, sovereignty, lordship 40, 62, 
120, 152, 195, 207 

ruhaniyya, spiritual influence or influx 
47,64 N.143, 142 N.40, 233 

ruju, return, return to God, return to 
created beings 24, 34, 198 

rukhsa, alleviation, exemption, legal 
mitigation 46-7, 163 

rusul (plur. of rasul), messengers, apos- 
tles 201 


sadaqa, charity, alms 177 

salah, virtue 70 

salik, wayfarer, traveller on the spiritual 
path 162 

sama, hearing, reading certificate, 
communal spiritual recital 2, 163, 
221-24, 260-68, 272-73 

shahada, the formula Ida ilaha illa lah, 
‘There is no god but God’ 164, 271- 
72 

sharra, religious law 46-7, 64, 79, 143 
n.43, 162, 205-6, 219, 235, 247, 
257, 270, 286 

shath (plur. shatahat), ecstatic pro- 
nouncement, statement made in a 
condition of ecstasy II6, I9I-92 
with n.40 

shaykh (feminine shaykha), old man, 
teacher 

shaykh al-shuyukh, shaikh of shaikhs, 
master of masters 144, 187 

shirk, polytheism 280 

sidq, truth, sincerity, veracity I 37 

silsila, chain, chain of transmission, 
spiritual lineage 142-43, 230, 233, 
291, 315-21 
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Sira, biography of the prophet Muham- 
mad 

sirr, secret, the innermost I 40-42 

siydaha, wandering 125, 132, 172 

suhba, companionship, spiritual com- 
panionship 68, 143 

suluk, wayfaring, travelling on the spiri- 
tual path 35, 51, 64, 90, 296 

sunna, way Of life, the Prophet’s manner 
of behaviour, orthodox Islam 44, 
206 

sura, chapter of the Qur’an 


tabaqat (plur. of tabaga), strata, genera- 
tions, biographical dictionaries 6, 94, 
222 

tadbir, direction, governance I52 

tafsil, detailed exposition 203 

tafsir, commentary, exegesis 97 

tajalliyat (plur. of tajalli), theophanies, 
divine revelations 139, 220, 283 

tajrid, stripping of oneself, emptying of 
oneself, self-denial 39 

takbir, utterance of the formula Allah 
Akbar (‘God is great’) 

taklif, legal obligation 46, I41I, 172. 

talib (plur. tullab), student, disciple 143 
with n.43 

tarahhum, the formula Rahimahu Allah 
(‘May God's mercy be upon him’), 
spoken for someone who has died 

tarbiya, education, initiation, spiritual 
training 64, 162, 165, 270 

tariga (plur. turug), religious or mystical 
order, 57 n.I 10, 68, 190, 287 

tasawwuf, Sufism 102 

tashbih, anthropomorphism I 35 


tawaf, circumambulation 212-17, 
285-86 

tawakkul, trust, reliance on God 86, 131, 
207 

tawba, conversion, repentance 23, 32, 
34. 39. 44, 73 


tawhid, unity, teaching of the unity of 
God 29, 100, 108, 143 n.43 
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ta'wil, allegory, allegorical interpreta- 
tion of scripture 53 

tayy al-ard, rolling up of the earth, the 
miraculous power of crossing great 
distances instantly or almost 
instantly 286 

thubut, permanence, stability 280-8 3 

turbe, tomb 


‘ubbad (plur. of abid), worshipper, devo- 
tee 24 

ubudiyya, servitude 40-I, 61-2, 72, 
I16-20, 152, 196, 207 

cudaba’ (plur. of adib), literati, specialists 
in adab-literature 100 

‘ulama’ (plur. of Glim), men of know- 
ledge, scholars, savants 94-9, 133, 
184, 219-21, 246-78, 288 


umma, community, religious commu- 
nity 124, 206, 219, 276, 291-92 

uwaysi (plur. uwaysiyya), someone like 
Uways, a mystic whose link with his 
teacher is not physical 64 n.143, 142 
n.40 


wahdat al-wujud, oneness of being 208, 
231-32, 278-79 

wajd, ecstasy 164 

walaya, sainthood, the state of the 
friends of God 65, 71, 77-81, 93. 
127, 199-200, 205, 277-78 

wali (plur. awliya’), saint, friend of God 
passim 

wagf, religious endowment, consecra- 
tion of property for religious purposes 

waqgia (plur. waga’i‘), annunciatory 
vision 34, 43 with n.36, 100, 107, 
290 

wagif (plur. wagifun), one who stands or 
stays, someone who remains con- 
stantly in the presence of God 139. 
153 

warid, spiritual instant, spiritual inspi- 
ration 88, 91, 195 





warith (plur. waratha), heir 77,98, 119. 
124, 154, 156, 200, 233 

wasaya, recommendations, testimonies 
61, 98 

wasilun (plur. of wasil), those who 
arrive, who attain 201 

watad (plur. awtad), peg, tent peg. pillar 
65-6, 126, ISI, 225 

wiratha, inheritance 51, 124 

wujud, existence, being, spiritual experi- 
ence 105, 208, 281 
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wusul, arrival, attainment of the divine 
198 


zahid, renouncer, ascetic 22 n.52, 136 
n.20, 288 

ziyara, visiting, visiting sacred places 
72 

zuhhad (plur. of zahid), renouncers, as- 
cetics 22, 24 

zuhd, renunciation, asceticism 39, 41, 
69, 94, 162 
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archegos 


‘This excellent biography is the first of its kind.’ 


L’evenement du _Jeudi 


“ oe of Gnostics. Shaykh al-Akbar’: for the past eight centu- 
ries the profound spiritual influence of Ibn “Arabi has been a 
major point of reference in Sufism. Yet apart from a handful of 
specialised studies little has been written in the English language 
about this visionary metaphysician known as ‘the supreme Master.’ 
His writings are inseparable from his life. They cannot be iso- 
lated from the various stages of his inner experience or from his 
lengthy wanderings from West to East, across the Muslim world, 
which was menaced on the one hand by the Reconquista and on the 
other by the Crusades. In the drama of both his inner and outer 
life his companions and his contemporaries were far from being 
mere onlookers. The places where he stayed, and the events he 
lived through, represent a great deal more than so many anecdotal 
details providing the background for his spiritual quest. 


Until the publication of this book, anyone who wanted to learn 
about the life of Ibn ‘Arabi has had little choice of materials to 
work from. This major study by Claude Addas is based on a 
detailed analysis of the whole range of Ibn ‘Arabr’s own writings 
as well as a vast amount of secondary literature in both Arabic and 
Persian. The result is the first-ever attempt to reconstruct what 
proves to have been a double itinerary: on the one hand the jour- 
ney that took Ibn ‘Arabi from his native Andalusia to Damascus— 
and on the other, the ‘Night Journey’ which carried him along the 
path of asceticism and prayer to the ultimate stage of revelation of 
his mystic quest. 


Quest for the Red Sulphur is undoubtedly a landmark in Ibn ‘Arabi 
studies, and its author’s gift of narrative allied to a consummate 
understanding of the subject should make this volume compulsory 
reading for anyone interested in Islamic mysticism. 
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